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ABSTRACT 

This book describes the process and results of a 5 
year arts initiative. Artists in Minnesota Schools and Communities 
(AMSC) . Based on the premise that rural communities hold an 
undervalued wealth of artistic and cultural resources rarely tapped 
by schools, the project piloted a variety of models for integrating 
art in the educational experiences of students and community membersc 
This document organizes the report of AMSC efforts into five parts. 
Part 1 introduces the founders and philosophic rationale for this 
initiative. Part 2 lays out the concepts and operations for 
selection, support, and evaluation of the 13 pilot sites. The 
selection sites provide a range of themes and approaches to project 
implementation. Part 3 presents the model projects by their themes. 
"Artist/Teacher Collaborations" offers cooperative learning 
situations. "What We Cherish Here*' defines and commemorates the 
values and uniqueness of community. "Cultural Sharing" focuses of 
pluralistic communities. '^Interdisciplinary Education" and "Ways of 
Sharing Art" look at art roles in the larger educational and 
community arena. And "Healing Dreams" (in a unique school setting) 
reports on work in a hospice setting. Part 4 identifies project 
findings; (1) generalization of rural communities is inappropriate; 
(2) local artist participation is important to the com<junity's 
ability to develop successful and lasting art education programs; (3) 
collaboration, working together toward a common goal; (4) inclusion, 
the incorporation of many voices, are key factors in planning and 
developing successful art education programs; (5) the level of local 
autonomy and degree of AMSC involvement must vary from site to site; 
and (6) continuation was identified as an area needing more developed 
strategies for support of future projects. Part 5: "Recommendations 
for the Future," completes the report. Appendixes are: "Table One: 
Summary of Project Information"; "Table Two: Summary of Project 
Budget Information"; "Map of Model Project Sites"; and a 50-item 
bibliography. (MM) 
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PART ONE: Setting The Stage 



COMPAS AND THE BLANDIN 
FOUNDATION: A Partnership 



— Randolph Jennings 



THE EDUCATIONAL ISSUES 



Hardly a day izocs by without .-jumc media rtpnrt ot the failures ot American education. It it is not 
declining test scores, it is an escalating droptnu rate. If it is not the deterioratin^z condition of school buildings, 
it is the lack ot new technoloj^ical equipment and methods. If it is not problems rtiotcd in the increasing cul' 
tural diversity ot our schools, it is the inability of schools to deliver graduates properly trained to meet the 
rapidly changing specificatitms of the husuiess community and its narnnv mnions of "ctimpetiriveness/' If it is 
not the problems of financing education, ir is the difficulties of attracting and retaining talented teachers or of 



mitted teachers wc all remen^hcr our one or two most influential 
teachers to have l>een. 

Aside from the occasional book by a Tracy Kidder or a Jonathan K020I, only rarely is there any attempt 
to describe or understand what really goes on in the classroom — and even fewer attempts to change what chil- 
dren learn and how they learn it. The general public is given no chance to examine the outmoded materials 
and approaches with which most teachers cope. The public is denied any real opportunity to experience or 
understand the intricate ways in which the school day is broken into component pieces, governed by bells, 
and is (too frequently) dismissive of any sustained efforts to integrate areas of knowledge, to engage children in 
projects or activities that require rime, diligence, patience and imagination. 



stimulating parental involvement. 



The vitality of thought is In 
adventure. Ideas won't keep. 



Something must be done about 
them. When the idea i:> new, its 
custodians have fervor, live for 
it, and, if need be, die for It. 



-Alfred North Whitehead 



Occasionally there are positive stories. There are reports 
about the successes of special pro/^rams designed to support and nur- 
ture groups o( children particularly at risk of being mishandled by 
the system: children of color, learners with special needs, latch-key 
children. There arc reports of the integration of scx:ial services into 
the school setting, a story of institutional success often told in the 
context of the turther failure ot families to take care ot their own. 
There are the human -interest features on individual educators who 
achieve, seemingly against all odds, real success in their classrooms, 
who truly engage children in learning, who are the passionate, com- 
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There in <in irony in rhe \ \ct rliar while rlie reporiinu on eilucation h.is renJeJ to respond pnnmrily lo 
rhc criMs-ot-tlu'-nioiiienr, rhe l;}sf JecaJe has ^een rhe ilevelopmenr ot >ome tunJiimenral clian^es in the core 
iJenus thar ^hape rhe school environinenr. 

Si^niticanr anions rliese changes Ikivc heen: 

• The ettorr ro deeenrralire school Jeeision-niakin^ niul enipxnwr reacherN as Kill parrncrs in rhe 
process ot crcarin^ chanqe and impro\-eiiienr in rhe eJiicarion ot children: 

• The need ro help children de\'eK>p rheir rhinkin^ skills, ro make schi^nl Icarnini: more rhan 
.simple, kincrnnial rraininc;' m service ot'outinoded economic circumsrance.s; 

• The need ro hroaden rhe core curriculum ro include nvarcrial rhar retlects rhe wide diversiry ot 
sources on which conreniporarv American culrure draws; 

• The need ro change rhe characrer ot'studenr-reacher inreracrion, ro make rhe learning process 
mc^re inrcresnnq and rni^re of a ci^Uahorative ettorr; 

• Tlu' need ro make suideius more responsjhit^ tor rheir own iearnin'j: 

• The need ro develop resnnLi and assessmenr procedures rhnr will accuraiciv and meaninf^tiilly 
caprure siudenrs' achievcmenrs; 

• The need tor schools ro dra^v (in rhe crearive and inrellecrual resources ot rheir mvn coinmuniries. 
There are. ot course, myriad orher changes raking place in educarion all rhe nme. As a socic il t'unc- 

non, educarion is huttcred hy nu^re compering torces rhan perhaps Liny other insrirution. Ir is an area in which 
nearly anyone can claim a compellint^ inrcresr. 

Education is also a field thar studies irself more inrersjvely rhan anv orher, rhoui^h ir may be amoni; rhe 
worsr at disseminariny Irs tindint^s and replicating its successes. Too otten the real inno\'ations an' kninvn only 
t(i rhe co}]i\osccmi — the policy-makers^ tlie leaders, the researchers — hur not ro rhe pracririoners, rhe parenrs or 
rhe f^encral public. The result is th.ir rhc benefits of innovation are dim j^uidance, not adequately illuminating 
rhe parh to change and improvement in the institution of educariim. 

THE RURAL COMMUNITY: STILL VIABLE 

In some ways, rural issues and riiriiil life are rrenred in nuich rhe same way as cducaticm issues: most o\ 
the r '^orcin^ chro»nicles the decline of America's rural communities and the threats to the viability a rural 
life. To be sure, these are difficult times for many, if not most rural communities. The impact of agricultutal 
•vonsolidntion has been widely reported; the struggles of rural communities rt) tind new economic engines rhat 
will create new jobs are known; and the tlighc o\ many rural pei^ple to urban areas has been observed for 
decades. In the bad -news-or-no- news era in which we seem to be living, the story that is not told often en(mKh 
IS of the vitality thnt remains in rural communities, 

Tliis book describes this vitality. The Artists in Minnesota Schools Communities (AMSC) program 
began with the premise that there were working artists living in communities all across Minnesota, who wiuild 
be perfectly able to work and teach in their local schools. This may not seem like such a radical idea — and it 
isn't — exci^pt that the arts and cultural life of the state is dominated by arts and cultural organii:ations bused in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. Tliere is an urban assumption that art in rural Minnest^ta is likely to be bad wildlife 
art, or obscure folk art of one sort or another, and that any artist worth his or her salt lives in the Twin Cities. 
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This IS ncit true. 

Two particularly important aspects of art in rural communities arc: 

• The extent lo which arrisric activity is legitimately rtioted in a connection to the natural world; 

• The hi^h level ot community involvement m artistic activities. 

This is not to say that all rural art-making is about wildlife, nor that in a small community so many peo- 
ple become involved m a civic theater production that there is no one left in town to he in the audience, it 
merely reflects the tact that good art is made of the materials and ideas with which the artist is familiar, and 
that rherc really is a community in the phrase "rural community." Add these two factors together, and you find 
a richv creative cultural life in many rural communities. 

THE AMSC PROJECTS: PUTTING ARTS, EDUCATION, AND RURAL TOGETHER 

The successes of the pilot AMSC projects have drawn much of their strength from the power of new 
ideas and new activities in places where children, artists and teachers had been languishing for the lack of real 
arts education. 

For quite som^ time schools in all communities have been forced to make hard choices about how 
much arts and cultural work to preserve in the face of overwhelming financial obstacles. The constant pressure 
to cut budgets has made it difficult for new ideas uhoui arts education to emerge. The time and energy con- 
sumed in fighting the rear-guard action of defending even the smallest level ot arts education against further 
erosion has prevented teachers, school administrators, and school board members from reaching into their 
own communities to find practicing artists and others who have expertise and knowledge on which schools 
could draw. 

Arts education, particularly in rural settings where there is no "easy" access to the extracurricular ciiU 
tural resources of an urban area, has become an environment desperately in need of the vitality of thought — 
and sense of adventure — Whitehead describes. 

Rural communities hold an undervalued wealth of artistic and cultural resources that are rarely used in 
schools and are often not fully appreciated by the community as a whole. Though the wide range of projects 
and partnerships formed under the AMSC banner to cultivate and use these resources were only vaguely imag- 
ined in 1988, they represent exactly the sort of adventure the Blandin Foundation and COMPAS have 
allowed themselves to discover. 

THE PARTNERS: BLANDIN FOUNDATION AND COMPAS 

The partnership between the Blandin Foundation and COMPAS is in many ways a natural, logical fit. 

The Blandin Foundation is a private foundation which was established in 1941 by Charles K. Blandin, 
owner of the Blandin Paper Company in Grand Rapids, Minnesota. Tlie Blandin Foundation is now an inde- 
pendent foundation, funding programming in rural Minnesota through grant-making, conferences and leader- 
ship. 

The mission of the Blandin Foundation is to strengthen rural communities in Minnesota. One of the 
foundation's primary goals is to help create viable rural communities throughout Minnesota. A guiding princi- 
ple of the Foundation, "to establish working partnerships with others," leads directly to the current partner- 
ship. These goals and principles are characteristic; over the years the Foundation has taken on an activist role, 
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identifying' problems ;md invcsrinf» in potcnttnl solutions, rather than iiimply res, ondin^ to rcquciits for finan- 
cial support. It has nad considerable success support in|4 community-based pro^'rammin^^ nnd initiatives 
designed to cultivate leadership in rural communities. These initiatives are capacity-building in that they 
encourage communities to recognize and utilize the strengths they already have. 

Since 1985, the Foundation has trained rural Minnesota community leaders through the Blandin 
Community Leadership Program (BCLD. The purpose of this prof:;iani is to nurture and develop individuals 
and teams wlio can help their communities face the future realistically, plan creatively and work c<xiperatively. 
The Leadership Program, a stx-day leadership retreat and twoday follow-up work'*»ops, helps rural leaders 
work more efficiently and effectively on projects ranging from joint economic development ventures to inter- 
active Telecommunications. 

COM PAS is a community arts agency with twenty-five years of experience in providing pa'-ticipatory 
arcs activities that employ professit^nal artists in schools, community centers, battered women's shelters, pris- 
ons, and to work with seniors. COMl-^AS has developed a broad portfolio t)f programs desigr^ed to empower 
individual and community participation in the arts. Its mission u to provide arts oppurtunities to the general 
community, with a special focus on those who have traditionally faced barriers to full participation in the arts. 
In defining barriers, COM PAS has long considered the difficulties faced by rural communities — such as isola- 
tion and distance, economic stress, and lack of "traditianaT' outlets for arts acUvii.ies — to be among the most 
significant, and has extended a number of its programs to address these needs. In recent years, COMPAS has 
also begun to demonstrate ways in which the arts can help address vital social issues such as racism and cultur- 
al diversity. COMPAS* experience has been such thai even in communities with little apparent racial or eth- 
nic diversity there are still tremendous needs for cultural awareness, and in soms communities a need to draw 
out and deal with cultural, 'acial, and ethnic divisions that simmer below the surface of community life. 
COMPAS' arts programming has been a powerful catalyst in exploring these issues. 

In addition to its long-standing interest in rural communities^ COMPAS also brought extensive experi^ 
ence in arts education activities to the partnership. TTie agency's first program was Poets- in-the'Schools; the 
Minnesota program was one of the first three funded by the National Endowment for the Arts. Over the years, 
PoetS'in-the'Schools explored many ways in which writers and artists could contribute their skills, experience 
and perspective to students ?nd their teachers. The PITS program was one of the pioneers in developing and 
promoting the artist residency model now widely in use in schools across the country — a model that included 
direct work between an artist and students, some teacher in-service activity, and some form of community 
involvement. Minnesota PITS later evolved into WITS — Writers-in-the-Schools — as prose writers were 
added to the roster, which in turn evolved into WAITS — Writers <Sl Artists in the Schools — as all artistic dis- 
ciplines became involved in residencies. 

Over the years, COMPAS he's produced artists' residencies in thousands of Minnesota schools. Out of 
this work evolved several other initiatives, including programs devotee, to linking artists more directly with 
teachers. The Dialogue program, developed in partnership with the St. Paul Schools, provided extensive 
teacher training in the writing process, drawing on professional writers to work closely with teachers on ways 
to change and enrich the ways which writing is taught and used in classrooms. This program was replicated 
with great success in the Bemidji schools, where teachers had long been active in using the writing process. 
COMPAS also developed short institutes for teachers in visual arts, using the basic Dialogue program model of 
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linking working am- .tnd tciKhcTS to Jcsij^n new forms ot nrts nctivicy tor the classnKini. All ot these pnv 
iznims shnred ;i Ct)niin.>n hclict that arts Nh()ulJ he VAU^ht in a dynamic, particip<iti^ry way, and that the eniza^e' 
ment o[ .student creativity wmild help mcitivate students' intere;it in other areas ot their school experience. 

THE FOCUS ON ARTS EDUCATION IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 

hi 1986'o7, the Blandin Foundation surveyed and met with Northern Minnesota arts i)r^ani:ations. 
This ef'lort was desij^jned to help the Foundation understand the needs of rural arts organizations, and to herter 
focus the Foundations efforts to support the arts, which represents 8-10% of the Foundations work. One of 

the issues that emerj^ed irom these discussions was the need to 
iiTipro\'e arts educatic^n in rural scln)ols and communities. 

Thout^h the scope of the AMSC project was hroader than the 
Fi)undatii)n's previous support m arts education, this was not 
Blandin s ("irst ettorts in the area. Throuj^hcxjt the 1980s, the Blnndin 
Foundation had been an active .supporter of the organizing efforts of 
the C-omprehensive Arts Plnnnint^ Program (CAPP) run hy the 
Minnesota Alliance for Arts in Education (MAAE). Through this 
program, school districts throughout the state worked to identify cur- 
riculum in all arts disciplines and establish action plans to imple- 
ment these curncular ^a-As. While this initiative reached a signifi- 
cant number ot communities, many in rural Minnesota, it did not 
exhaust the many possible ways to strengthen or change arts educa- 
tion and paid little attention to enriching the direct creative experi- 
ences of students in the classroom or to practicing artists. 

To further explore the arts education environment, the 
Foundation held a one-day meeting in late 1987 with staff from 
MAAE, the Minnesi^ta State Arts Board s Arts in Education pro- 
gratn (MSAB-AIE), and the COMPAS Arts Education program. 
Much of the discussion centered on students' experience of the arts, 
rather than on curriculum. In most school arts programs there is a 
tremendous gulf between "real" arts work (meaning artistic and cre- 
ative work a^. it is practiced in the world outside schools) and most 
activities in a typical arts curriculum (for example, the types of for- 
mulaic, holiday-oriented drawing or painting projects most students 
are led through in their early elementary years). As the conversation 
turned to what could be done to address the situation, a number of 
formidable obstacles within schools were identified: shortage of 
tunds, rigiditv of schools' hehavii^r, lack of new ideas (or a lack of 
support tor teachers willing to try new ideas), and a perceived lack ot 
local creative resources in rural communities. 

Each of the organizations represented in the meeting had a 



We were not interested In art for 
art's sake, or In creating lots of 
little painters, dancers, and 
singers across the state. Our 
interest was in how creativity 
can enhance students' classroom 
experience, and in helping 
youngsters learn to understand 
the arts through increased 
contact with artists and 
their community. 

—Todd Driscoil, Senior Program Officer, 
Biar\din Foundation 

We selected a partner organiza- 
tion with a mission to serve the 
underserved— which by definition 
includes rural communities— and 
negotiated an experimental 
program that we felt would 
strengthen rural communities. 
...We felt strongly that we wanted 
to explore many new approaches. 
Foundation dollars are risk 
dollars; they ought to be used 
to explore new Ideas. 

—Todd Driscoil 
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Jittcrcnr appniach in addressing these nhstacles. MAAE was work- 
ing on chai^nes within tlie system: rewntini^ arts education curricu- 
lum, supporting the retention iit arts educatuni specialist positii^ns 
within schools, and crentinK leadership <^roups within local dis- 
tricts to advocate tor arts educaiion. The MSAB Arts m Education 
proj^ram was focused on ^rant-making to individual schools to hire 
artists from the MvSAB-AlE Artist Roster ro conduct residencies. 
COM PAS was usin^ workinj^ artists to conduct residencies and 
teacher training proj^rams tocused on improv-irie; students' creative 
experiences and the communication ot" practitioner knowledj^e in 
the arts. 

As the Foundation c<impleted its information leather ini; 
process, ic invited COMPAS to join in partnership with the 
Foundation to create a program that would rocus directly on creai- 
inp, new approaches to meetinj;; the creative needs ot children, 
teachers and schools in rural communities. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE PARTNERSHIP 

In the missions ot both the Blandin Foundation and COM- 
PAS there is a strong desire to support the development ot local 
leadership, to empower people to find ideas, expertise, energy, and 
even financial resources within their own communities. Very early 
in the development of the AMSC program some of the basic oper- 
ating assumptions that underlie these i^oals were put to the test. 

As the AMSC program was originally conceived. COMPAS 
intended co rake a direct role in design in^^ and producing the pro- 
gramming in each ot the communities. But almost from the hogin- 
ning COMP.'XS' role became that of process facilitator and cata- 
lyst, with the communities taking on the direct responsibilities for 
designing and producing their own programming with local artistic 
and creative resource^. The initial eight AMSC sites were widely 
varied in their needs, ttieir resources. < id their ideas, atid were not 



In the beginning we didn't know 
exactiy what we would find. We 
knew there were artists all over 
the state, and from our years of 
conducting residencies we knew 
there was a strong interest in arts 
education. But we really worked 
hard to meet specific loca! needs 
rather than apply our Writers 
& Artists in the Schools model. 
...We set out to explore several 
different definitions of what 
"rural'' meant— we needed to 
explore these differences— and 
to confront the perception that 
there were no ''arts'* In rural 
settings. There are arts and 
artists everywhere. 

—Molly LaBerge, Founder of COMPAS 

Initially we [COMPAS staff] had 
several well-thought-out models 
that were completely blown apart 
by the community groups— 
In good ways, growing around 
and beyond our expectations. 

—Jeff Prauer, Executive Director, 
COMPAS 



hesitant about expressing them. 

The tirst set o\ projects launched a learning process in which 
COMPAS and the Fiiundation gained new insights into community organizing in rural communities, into 
the intellectual vitality of rural communities, and into the creativity and imagination people brought to bear 
on the problems of arts education and o( rural artists. Even in economically impoverished ci^mmunities 
there is a powerful commitment to the local schools — a unifying thread that brings disparate people and 
agendas together. 
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THE PARTNERS' COMMITMENT TO THE AMSC PROGRAM 

From the beginning both the Foundation and COMPAS were coipmitted to a long effort. The initial 
program funding covered a threcand'a-half year period, and was subsequently extended for an additional year, 
with more funds allocated to disseminating the findings of the pilot projects. There was a clear sense chat this 
was an evolutionary experiment, and that there would he some — perhaps many — areas in which the activities 
and the results could not he predicted. This is in keeping with the long-term, capacity-building focus of both 
organizations. 

The 1991 Blandin Foundation annual report quotes David Campbell of the Center for Creative 
Leadership: "Anything worth doing takes about ten years." Though it is too soon to tell if the AMSC initia- 
tives will last ten years, they are clearly designed to empower community involvement in arts education over 
time. It is this deeply rooted commitment to change that drives the Artists in Minnesota Schools &. 
Communities program. 

Randolph Jennings is the former director of COMPAS' Arts Education Programs. He is currently 
a consultant in educational publishing and is the editor of Fire in the Eyes of Youth: The 
Humanities in American Education . 
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A Case for the Arts in Education 

— John Caddy 

The importance of arts in education may seem self-evident. The practicing artist, the arts educator, the 
patron, and the arts funder know what a crucial role the arts play in developing whole human beings. 

But knowing in this experiential sense is not enough. We must make the case for arts in education 
explicitly, and never assume that our experienced truth will satisfy others not so engaged. 

We li e in a time when the social responsibilities given schools 

grow larger L.ery day. This means continually increasing competition . 

^ , , , , , n , ^ ^ art establishes the basic 

tor shrinking school dollars. Each new program generates its own array . . ... 

. , , / , , . , , , ^, human truths which must serve 

of vocal proponents, and all compete for their share ot the budget. The . . ^ . 

, ^ , , , , , , , , , as the touchstone of our 

common result of this double bind is cuts in some traditional elements , . 

^ ' \ A ■ A ■ u I ui u Judgment. 

ot curriculum. Arts in education has proven vulnerable to such cuts. 

Current attempts to reduce the role of arts in education reflect —John F Kennedy 
and continue an old American division. To t' .e philistine and the prag- 
matist alike, the arts in schools have always seemed an easy target. 
Surely, they say. beauty, while nice, is a luxury. As clearly, they say» the 

arts won't put bread on students' future tables. It's not that we don't appreciate this artsy stuff, the argument 
goes, but tough times mean tough choices. 

True enough: choices are tough right now. So instead of taking the importance of arts to be self-evident, 
we must all be prepared to advocate for the arts. The pluralistic nature of American society has never been 
more publicly evident. More direct and more public confrontations in the competition for school dollars 
accompany our new openness. 

We must be ready to make the case for arts in education in many ways, to a variety of audiences. We 
must recognize that any argument s persuasiveness varies with societal groups and with the prevailing climate. 
No single traditional argument will be broadly effective. Happily, there are many compelling ways to advocate 
not only for including arts in the curriculum, but for demonstrating them to be crucial. 

We think it helpful, then, to briefly consider various arguments and suggest their persuasive strengths 
and problems. Each has played a part in shaping the Artists in Minnesota Schools & Communities (AMSC) 
program: 

• The classic argument is "Art for Art's Sake"; we will consider its problems, but suggest its 
surviving power; 
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• Anorhcr traditional >ct aruumcnrs stems from pragmatics: "Arc tor Practiciil Benefits." Here 
we will emphasize the abilities which the study ot the arts develops, in terms i^f critical thiakin^, 
citircnship, skills needed in husines>, and pluralism; 

• A third majin* set is considered as "Art ti^r Educating the Whole Child," in which we summarize 
recent learning trom educational research, learninu theorists, and projects in inlcrdisciplinary 
and hiilistic educaticm, and the psychology ot mt^tivation and selt-esteem. 

ART FOR ART'S SAKE 

The most traditional, ar.d perhaps least examined art;umcnt, is trom aesthetics. The most tradititmal 
version is: Art is worthy o( inclusicm in the curriculum because beauty is its own reward and Art is its own jus- 
titkation: Art for Art s sake. 

The effectiveness ot ihe aesthetic argument in the current American climate of opinicm is problematic. 
While it is an easy target tor the usual education baiters, more importantly, it has become a necessary target (or 
some whose miuu cs are nor to eliminate arts, but to brt^aden their definirum. 

Art for Art s Sake has been attacked as bein^ part of Eurocentric, exclusive, hi^h-culturc expectations 
ot* the genteel tradition. As the arts hr.ve been traditionally taught in our public schoi^ls and colleges, it is hard 
to disagree. The curricular definition of art has been largely limited to the artistic tradition that began with 
the Classic Greeks, and the schix^ls have been much slower than artists ro recognize the wonder and value of 
both other ancient traditiims and the variety of ccmtemporary traditions trom all ctmtinenrs. 

It may be that such a limitation on what is alKnved to be art was inevitable in the period of European 
exploration, conquest, and manifest destiny. We no longer live in that period. The curriculum, partly from 
habit and partly from pt^litics, reflects a huge time-lag between the practice of the living arts, whether painting 
or poetry, music or drama, and what art we tell students is worthy. 

Another aspect of our American school tradition is the "genteel" tradition, in which we conceive of 
"gentility" as the primary social goal, and at its core this classist tradition is convinced that "good breeding" is 
not something one can learn; one must inherit it. The best one can hope from the masses is a creditable imita- 
tion, but that is reason entiugh to include the classic arts in school curriculum. Many have argued that the 
American Revt^lution never ended: the populists and moneyed still struggle. 

This "Art for Art's Sake** tradition, then, can be seen in practice to be exclusionary rather than egalitar- 
ian. One focus of the Eiiro-cultural tradition is its emphasis on genius; another, its assumption that talent is 
inherent, not practice-able. Art. this tradition claims, is largely an accident of genetics, and the common per- 
sons attention to art should be as a grateful consumer, K)i)king up from the throng. 

Other critics have called attention to this tradition s racial sub-text: white art is good, art from other 
cultures is less so. White art shows genius, art from other cultures is expressive and entertaining — and may be 
allowed to intluence white art. 

Feminists have persuasively argued a male chauvinist sub-text: the tradition, the canon, is largely male, 
and has an interest in perpetuating itself. 

Two tither perceived exclusions inherent in the traditional aesthetic have particular importance to the 
current AMSC project. 

"Art" means fine arts, high culture, and fine arts do not include crafts, the practical arts. Functional art 
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has nlwnys been difficult for the tnJitioii to accept. True art, it's been held, has no obvious purpose but to be. 
Can tunuture he art? Can sculpture be functional? There is a disguised gender issue here as well: domestic arts 
(read "women's crafts") such as wea\'inj^, knittint;, and quilting, while pretty, the fine arts tradition exclaims, 
cannot approach true art. 

Further, tine arts do not include folk arts. Fine arts, the tradition says, include dance, but hardly square 
dance or polka. They include studio painting, but not Norwegian rosmaling, and so on. 

Both ot" these exclusions are sensed as powerful and predictable by rural people, especially when seeking 
funding tor arts projects. 

Clearly, then, there is much and vocal controversy about the aesthetic tradition as interpreted by 
American schools. The objections can be answered, and blunted, but the choices to be made are not easy 
<^nes, tor in limited time, with limited resources, to include something new will exclude something old. 

As clearly, the detinition and perception of "art" mi st be broadened. The old argument needs to be re- 
casr tor mir time, for our diverse culture. The re-casting must make the argument inclusive: the Eurocentric 
must become global, the smgular plural, the gender orientation more generous. The canon must be widened, 
and the wisdom in art must shine from many rraditions. 

We must respond to these well-founded objections. We must expand arts curricula to tit what we say are 
our ideals. But as this loud struggle goes on, we must not let the din deaten us to the power ot'the original case. 
Thousands ot years ot human experience ha\'e lold us, tell us now, that the arts are among our Finest achie\'e- 
ments, are centrally important to knowing what it is to be human. The celebration, the empathic healing, the 
wild exuhewmce of the arts — all these are worthy, tor their own sakes. 

How can we persuade ourselves that this is still true? 

ART FOR SURVIVAL: WISDOM, BEAUTY AND HOPE 

Our scKiety has become skilled at transmitting information to our young. But technodazzle blinds us to 
a crucial prc^blem: we are becoming less and less competent at trans- 
terring wisdom from generation to generation. It the arts comprise 
the highest human achievement, what can be learned from them? 
Certainly more than information. 

When we listen to the blues, when we tell a child a parable or 
a Cc^yote tale, we in\'oke a timeless wisdom. As we touch an African 
carving, or \-iew Bergman's The Seventh Seal or Monet's Waterlilies, 
we learn something essential about what it is to be human. When we 
dance, when we sing, W'c discover the wisdom of the body, the 
mantra of the metabolism. A culture's stories and songs, paintings, 
sculptures and dances, its patterns and motifs all transmit through 
time its collective wisdom. 

A simple and clear contemporary re-statemenr of rhe argu- 
ment from aesthetics can still have great power: In a media-rich 
society in which children are constantly barraged with images of 
pain and greed and ugliness, it is crucial to their well-being to bal- 



Art Is perhaps humanity's most 
essential, most universal lan- 
guage. It is not a frill, but a nec- 
essary part of communication. 
Indeed, the quality of civilization 
can be mea^^ured by the breadth 
of the symbols used. We need 
words, music, dance and the 
visual arts to give expression to 
the profound urgings of the 
human spirit. 

-^Ernest L Boyer, educator 
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ancc rhc Ncalcs with .irtcnrion to the beautiful — art tor the survivnl of the spirit. Wc arc more thnn hellie.s 
•.ittacheJ to ^roed, Beauty is perhaps a reward, hut ir is surely m\ imndoTc lo the wildly unhahinced view ot 
human I tv deli\'ereJ to us hy our mass culture. 

One result ot such hal;incin« can he the developinciit ot aesthetic judj^jment — not to ar^ue the merits of 
a painrinu or symphony, hut to help make <.juality-of-life decisions which are ent^rmous and necessary decisit)ns 
for coming j^L'nerations. How much of the natural environment should ho preserved,^ What does an acceptable 
human envirtinment look like / Our children have a greater need to define what it is to he human than people 

ever have had. 

Hope is in short supply amon^ our young. Ecoloj^jy, popula- 
tion issues, famine, war. the collapse of the idea of progress, the 
collapse of families, hard problems ad infinitum. Add these to rhe 
media's ability to overwhelm us with disaster, and children feel 
helpless, hopeless. Experiencing art, and especially making art in 
performance or creation, is wondettully active; we remind our- 
seU-es that wo can make, can share, can resptMid with joy as well as 
;^Tief. These are abilities children forj^et, or fail to develop, when 
they are only passiv e receivers of the media's litany of disaster. 

There is a more directly perstinal connection of art and 
hope. Children ii^i pain often believe that "no tine els'? could know 
how 1 feel, no other has ever felt this way." The arts, whether 
musical, literary, visual or kinesthetic, ^ive each child this knowl- 
edge through a process of identification and empathy: "Others 
have been here, felt this, too. I am not alone." Tliis is the neces- 
sary conditio m tor hope. 



innovation is perhaps the most 
discussed but least weil<practiced 
process in the world. It is an 
operative process^ not only cre- 
ative but executlonai. It requires 
the mental capacity to displace 
old perceptions and ways with 
new and frequently improved 
ones. Artists constantly experi- 
ment—an ongoing process of 
innovation in which some efforts 
succeed and others fail. ..People 
who respect and understand this 
process are often innovative 
themselves in their fields. 

-^William F. Kieschnick. CEO, 
Atlantic Richfield Corp. 

These are precisely the skills that 
characterize our most complex 
adult life tasks. ...The cultivation 
of judgment and the ability to be 
flexibly purposive is best 
achieved when the tasks and con- 
tent children encounter in school 
provide the space for such skills 
to operate. 

—Elliot Eisner, researcher 



ART FOR PRACTICAL BENEFITS 

A second series of arguments for arts in education is prag- 
matic: a focus on the arts as practical. Art is important for its 
effects on pctiple in everyday life. This argument also takes several 
forms. Each keys on what the arts teach us, and give us practice in, 
that is relevant to and transfers to not only our leisure but our 
daily occupations. The concepts experienced in the study and 
making of art are re-conceived as broad thinking skills: 

• Imagination; 

• Innovation; 

• Experimentation; 

• Problem-Solving. 

The arts' place in education thus focuses on the future: 
Given the breakneck pace of societal change, the arts teach skills 
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of great use r.o children wht) will li\'e in a 
society we can't predict, who will ha\'e to 
deal with pn^hlems and issues which wo 
can only <juess. 

Further, the arts teach us K^-^neral- 
izablc skills of great use to children who 
live as both consumers in a capitalist 
society, and citizens of a democratic soci- 
ety: the arts become part of the tradition 
of teachinj^ critical thinking in '.aiguaj^e 
arts, social studies, and science — hnw 
not ro get taken in, how to reco^^nire 
manipulations, whether in advertising or 
in a political speech. 

Far too much of the school cur- 
riculum teaches children that there are 
always yes/no answers to problems. What 
matters is correctness, which is arrived at 
simply through binary choices. While it 
is possible to get through school operat- 
ing with this belief, it does not make it 
possible to get through life. 

The arts add a fifth thinking skill 
to the four listed above: tolerance for 
ambiguity. Whan could be more crucial 
in a pluralistic society? What could be 
more critical in a society racing through 
an information explosion? Experience in 
making art, especially, teaches us that 
meaning is more often multiple than sin- 
gular, and that there is sometimes ten- 
sion among the meanings. Ambiguities 
reflect the world as it exists, reflect our 
minds as thev do function, and t^^ physi- 
cal and biological sciences are just now 
catching up to what artists have intuited 
for millennia. The arts teach us that this 
ambiguity can enrich rather than frus- 
trate us. In no other element of school 
curriculum do students routinely learn to 



Many people think of the arts as a million miles away from 
anything as practical as a better mousetrap or as serious as 
science. But the arts, just like good science or practical 
problem-solving, require tremendously flexible thinking. 
...art-making involves children In experiments and taking 
risks, loading them out of their "ho-hum" approach to 
things and experiences. 

— Denn/e Psimer Wolf, Project Zero 

A poet's use of metaphor is not essentially different from 
a TV commercial's use; what differs is their purpose. If a 
consumer can use and recognize metaphor, you know how 
it works, ar^d are unlikely to be manipulated by that use. 
Similarly, If a political speech smears a candidate by telling 
us that ''my opponent no longer beats his dog," a citizen 
familiar with the psychology of language and the literary 
tradition recognizes the language trick being used— 
I've seen that before!— and is able to see its dis-logic. 

—John Caddy, poet 

In the world beyond the classroom the mass media con- 
structs and controls the culture. The Clarence Thomas hear- 
ings; the William Kennedy Smith trial; Magic Johnson's 
press conference; the presidential primaries. .*Our sense of 
who we are and what we value is based to a large degree on 

pictures and perceptions created by the media. If chil- 
dren are socialized by the media into this value system and 
belief structure, educators must respond by helping them 
think clearly about the relationship between pictures and 
print, words and images. Until they have those competen- 
cies, they cannot be truly literate in an Information age 
dominated by images. 

— Oav/d Considine, Professor, Media Studies/Instructional Technology, 
Appalachian ^tate University 
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tolerate and ev:n cherish amhiKuity — yet the \\\n\d in its nature has aUvays been highly ambiguous — in lite 
.science, physics and technolo^^y, in business, and in the human sciences. 

These iin^umenis from practicaUty, ino.st otren put torw •'d by business leaders, often carry a plobal econ- 
omy perspective- It we arc to deal well witli petipic troin a huj^^e variety ot' human cultures — and we had better 
do so — then we must i^rasp as vvell as wo can their spiritual and emotional lives. It doesn'c matter whether our 
motives are humanitarian or commercial or both. It is the nature of art to speak to our emotitmal selves as well 
as our thinking scU'cs, A culture s drama, dance, music, stories, sculpiures, crafts and poems are che surest pach 
to empathy and understanding. The ar^utnent becomes one in tavor ot pluralisric. multicultural educacion, of 
course, but from a somewhat different social agenda. 

ART FOR EDUCATING THE WHOLE CHILD 

A third set of arguments stems f'om the "whole child" conception of education. They summon a per- 
suasive case for arts in schools. Holistic arp;uments for arts education 
are supported by considerable research, but are nmon^ the least 
By breaking through our Inhibl- articulated arguments. They are sometimes taken for granted hy the 

tlons through Inspired creative education community, and are often completely unknown to the lay 

work, we share a common experi- community. 

ence that helps us learn to see passive learning required in many academic classrooms 

beyond stereotypes perfect mirror of the television/VCR society. An actor performs 

for an inert audience. The teacher is a full chalice, the students are 
—Naa-Abashie Ankrah, dancer empty cups. The teacher talks, and the students are filled— suppos- 

edly. Some students do survive such a learning context, but it dead- 
ens them: what is primarily learned is the sad game called School. 
Learning the rules of the school game as a primary learning fosters the 
cynicism of our society. 

For most students passive learning is difficult and inefficient; most learn best by doing, by making, 
by being actors rather than audience. For orher students, mcluding our brightest and our most marginalized, 
passive learning of the schixi) game is actively refused. This is in part a refusal tc:> become cynical. 

Another consideration here is our society's analytic/reductionist habit. In our thinking and in our r ;ac- 
tice. we seem to Kwe inaking separations. We think of the scientific, technological and the practical as belong- 
ing to one realm of life, and the artistic and religious, the natural and the magical as belonging to quite anoth- 
er realm. The first realm is daily; the second is occasional, if we have time for it at all. 

In this social context, it is hard for us to realize that in many human cultures, the arts are not separated 
from everyday life. Nor are the arts separated from one another. Instead, the arts are seen to flow from daily 
life, and the general concerns of the ctimmunity, just as practical work does. Holistic education suggests that 
we can usefully echo such traditions to create active learning environments for children which enables them 
to make connections. 

THE ARTS AS INTERDISCIPLINARY BRIDGE 

Interdisciplinary education is a broad term for \'arious efforts to break down the curricular boxes and 
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iidanKinr schedules wc luivc imposed on both tcnchcrs' ;ind sf 

Fcir niimy supcrticially sound reasons, the school day v. 
suh-divided, reduciio ad ah^urdum. Now wc have math, 
now we have social science, ntnv we have lan^ua^e arts. 
And wlien we have ian^uai^c arts: now spell inj^\ now 
j^rammar, now we read, now we urirc. Wo take things 
apart and hox up the pieces, and schedule them tightly. 
Schools are excellent at retlucin^ any subject tt) its con- 
stituents and teaching them separateh*. 

But once Humpty Dumpry is in pieces, schooU 
don't put things hack to^'cthcr ai^ain — and rarely even 
notice the yolk all over the floor. The painful result is 
that students do not learn to make connections amon^ 
variou.s subjects and disciplines. This, in turn, makes ir 
very ditticult to apply what ihey learn to their lives. Our 
scliool practice contradicts many of our stated education- 
al goals, such as flexihility and the ability to make choic- 
es from perceived alternatives. 

The arts are one of the few elements of school cur- 
riculum which can overarch and bridge the various disci- 
plines. Moreover, they can do this in a way which moti- 
vates children to learn in all subjects. The arts can con- 
nect things together for children. 

We must remind ourselves that learning is most 
efficient when the whole person is involved — the cogni- 
tive, the emotional, the kinesthetic. Arts ensure this 
holistic involvement. Music, stones and poems and 
drama, film, sculpture, paintinj^, dance, crafts — all 
demand the participation of the whole self. The arts, in 
practice, combine the senses: they let the vision speak, 
let words dance, let the muscles sculpt. 

It is this sense of wholeness that both mt)tivares 
and transfers to other learning. Art makes multiple 
demands on students that exemplify that connectedness, 
and enables them, by example, to break throu^^h the 
walls of the curricular boxes into which educational prac- 
tice has reduced our knowledge. 

Recent research clearly shows that when the arts 
are a strong component of the school environment, over- 
all academic performance improves. Drop out rates decline 
and absenteeism declines. And contrary to expectations, the 



idents' minds, 

id the school curriculum have been divided and 

The conscious and unconscious processes 
underlying creativity are essentially combina- 
torial activities— the bringing together of pre- 
viously separate areas of knowledge and 
experience. The scientist's purpose is to 
achieve synthesis; the artist aims at a juxta- 
position of the familiar and the eternal; the 
humorist's game Is to contrive a 
collision. ..Laughter can be described as the 
'*Haha reaction"; the discoverer's Eureica cry 
as the "Aha! reaction"; and the delight of the 
aesthetic and cathartic experience as the 
"Ah-.reaction." 

—Arthur Koestler, novelist 

The Latin cogito, "to thinlc," comes from 
coagitare, ''to shake together" 

Some skills taught only in the arts are as 
Important to science as to art: Playing, 
abstracting, building models and recognizing 
patterns. Non-verbal skills allow people to 
imagine and visualize new realities before 
they can be proven by logic or scientific 
experiment. 

—Morris Tanenbaum, Vice Chairmar}. AT&T 

We learr what we want to learn. We learn well 
what W3 perceive as helpful, Interesting 
and/or rewarding— this is what Is retained in 
long-term memory. 

—Paul McLean, brain researcher 



results are found in all sorts of school settings, 
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nnt just in settings wiih a hi^h proportion ot iU^ririk .students. 
These research resulT^ have heea \';n*iously explnined. 

For example, practice m the arts may l^elp intet»rnte neurtihi^ical functions, thereby aiding learning and 
perttirmance in <nher subject areas. We are learninu that experience can and does play a role in shapinj^ and 
chan^in^ the structure ot the cerebral cortex. Tlie arts are naturally mu I ti -sensory and interactive. 

Howard Gardners work m Har\'ard University's Project Zero suj»^»ests how creativity and ctimprehen- 
sion in the arts nurture the intellect and address a variety of human intelligences and learning styles — 

kinesthetic, v-isual or auditory, global or analytic, random or sequen- 
tial learners. 

Whatever the explanations, there is a clearly established 
direct correlation between arts-based learning and enhanced 
student achievement. 

ARTS FOR MOTIVATION AND SELF WORTH 

How do the arts motivate children.' How dti they 
empower children .' 

As we have seen, art-making and performance embrace all 
learning styles; real success is more possible for more children. 
Motivation to continue and to take risks derives from success. 

Art helps make us whole. Art insists on joining our intellects, 
our emotions, our senses, our bodies. Art re-unites the schools' 
destructive separation of these central elements of our humanity. 
Art honors everything within us. Success in making art makes us 
feel whole. 

Art increases self worth. Improved motivation and increased 
success inevitably yield a positive sense of self, and play a large part 
The actual practice of the arts can repairing psychological damage that can paralyze children and 

engage the imagination, foster <^>^traordinarily difficult to leam. 

flexible ways of thinking, develop engages the personal. It asks performers and makers alike 

disciplined effort, and build self- ^^^^^ personal interpretations of experience. Art celebrates and 

confidence. validates our unique emotional and intellectual responses to common 

human experience, and at the same time gives us tools to bridge oth- 
—The College Board crness and share that experience. This validation of the importance 

of the personal, over time, can greatly improve self worth. 



...the basic motivation of the cre- 
ative scientist is the exploratory 
drive. Yet every great artist has 
an element of the explorer in him: 
the poet does not "manipulate 
words" as the behaviorists would 
have It, he explores the emotive 
and descriptive potentialities of 
language; the painter is engaged, 
throughout his life, in learning to 
see ...This is the first point to 
retain, if we wish to overcome the 
deplorable split Into the "two cul- 
tures'*— -and to reaffirm the 
continuity. 

—Arthur Koestler 
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HOW ART TRANSFORMS US: SHARED POISON-CHANGING 



ART IS A TRANSFORMER OF EXPERIENCE: 

One basic motive for art and personal expression rs poison-changing. Life Is offon painful 
and contusing and filled with loss. Poison-changing is the astonishing human ability to accept 
whatever life throws at us, and convert it, transform It within ourselves into power and learning 
and beauty in the act of making art. This transformation allows catharsis. Consider the paradox 
of blues music, of tragic poems and plays, of Guernica. 

ART IS A SHARING OF EXPERIENCE: 

Another basic motive for art and personal expression is celebration. When we are moved to 
joy and delight, we are moved to share it (although often we don't Icnow how, so we buy a 
greeting card). 

EXPRESSED PAIN SHRINKS; EXPRESSED JOY GROWS: 

When the hammer hits our thumbs, we must express. It feels better when e/e do; 
the pain shrinics. 

When we are awed by beauty or surprised by joy, we also express, it feels larger, more 
complete when we do. 

Whether or not the expression is shared, it feels better having expressed. Shared pain, 
however, shrinl(s more; shared delight expands more. 

THE CRAFT OF ART: 

The more accurate our self-expression, the more it satisfies. To be sincere is necessary but 
not sufficient. Learning the "tools" of an art, the skills and techniques and tricks, enables us to 
"speak" more powerfully, both to the self and to other. Well made art can pare through any 
thickness of skin. 

THE TRANSFORMING AND SHARING OF EXPERIENCE 
HELPS US LEARN OUR OWN STRENGTH: 

In this process of making and sharing art well, we combine three things: the relief of *'get- 
ting it said," the knowledge of having "said" it powerfully, and the sense of having been under- 
stood, of having bonded emotionally with an other for a moment. 

Making art and sharing our making, whether to change poisons or to celebrate, changes the 
way we see ourselves. It bonds us with what is outside the self, which seems to be a basic 
human need. Learning ways to transform experience is a survival trait— and we feel good when 
we recognize our own strength. 

—John Caddy 
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A Case For Artists in the Classroom 

— John Caddy 



WITNESS 

COMPAS h.i.s rwentV't'ivc yo:irs Dt experience in plncinu 
jirrists into chissrooms, stntV developinent settings, penal institu- 
tions, senior citizen programs, bartered women's .shelters, ;uul a 
wide variety of other ct)mmimitv settings. Wo know, from this long 
experience, that the presence ot'rhe live ;irtist mnkes a lar^e differ- 
ence in resuhs, whether in clnssroom writing and painting, lar^^c 
community murals, or in nuiiiic-inakinf^ and dance. 

In support of the artist's role, then, we make an argument 
from experience, or if you will, Witness. This is a kind of argument 
whose power depends upon singular evidence — narrative, anec- 
dote — subjective experience — and the human singularity of that 
evidence is what gives an argument from Witness its power to con- 
nect with the reader's life. 

We insist upon the value of the artist's presence in the class- 
room. But saying the artist is \'aluable is never meant to disqualify 
the teacher — both are necessary. Teachers, however, have motives 
different from artists, play necessarily different roles with students, 
and are gcneralists rather than specialists. Above all, teachers carry 
an enormous load of tasks and community expectations that a vis- 
iting artist does not. 

The artist in the classroom has some freedoms the regular 
teacher does not, which can work to the students' advantage. 
Artists also have some different approaches — ways of engaging 
their art fonns day to day — which can also benefit students. Artists 
have a different perspective on the nature of the world. Like ecolo- 
gists, for example, they see connections everywhere. For another, 



We are often asked fo identlf; .le 
impact of the residency work of 
writers and artists, to specify the 
niche Into which the work wiii fit. 
it is a frustrating task, because to 
rely on the "facts"— the events 
and workshops and classes— and 
the "results''— the murals and 
books and songs and poems- 
ignores the smaller moments of 
magic In which shy children blos- 
som, or troubled children suc- 
ceed. But to rely only on the 
magic of these personal triumphs 
gives short shrift to the intellectu- 
al stimulation an artist brings to 
the classroom, to the persuasive 
force of working knowledge, pre- 
sented by practitioners for whom 
art and art-making is both life and 
liveilhood. 

"Randolph Jennings, former Director, 
Arts Education Programs, COMPAS 
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rhcy sec ihc worlJ nor as cntirelv comprclieiiMMc. bur nu'srcriDUs and proreau. 

Why JoLvs the pracncinL' artist's prcvscncc make a JillLTcnco.^ linw tin artists empower chiKlren/ We wjll 
explore ilic nature and value i^l rhe arrisiV classroom presence hy looking in detail at the tolKnvinm 

• The presence ol the non-jud^inontal srninuer; 

• What artists expect; 

• The artist's classn)i-)m mie; 

• Process and pnKiuct expectatiuuh and ^oals; 

• Everyrhmji connects: the artists wavot seeing; 

• Exemplityitiu the amhi^uousand mysterious; 

• Self-esteem and n^oiivation: vakiinK cliildren s art as art; 

• Vaiuinu personal cxpressuMi; 

• Artists m statt development. 

THE PRESENCE OF THE NON-JUDGMENTAL STRANGER 

The artist in residence is in some ways a low -risk 
stranger, one who is unlikeiv to pass judgment. People c^ften 
feel mi)re free to express and take risks when they know the 
relationship v;ill not he loniz term. it is oddlv freeinj* for stu- 
dents to know that the arnst/studcnr relationship is tempo- 
rary, even tliou^h it may be filled with creative fire and emo- 
tional energy. The classroom teacher, hy contrast, is in a more 
precarious relational position: the dej^ree of personal risk he or 
she can take, and students are likely to take* is much lower. 
The teacher, in other words* is in relationship for the \on^' 
term, and musr relate in diverse ways; the visitinu artist has 
the powerful luxury of a clear nnd limited rote. 

The stranuer is less judgmental than those we know 
well. The visiting artist tends to accept anything he or she 
'*hearji" as legitimate and OK. 

ARTISTS' EXPECTATIONS 

Artists have different and powerful classroom 
expectations. 

Children live up to adults' expectations, or what they 
perceive as an adult's expectations. Their rci^ular classroom 
teacher's expectaticms — as perceived by both teacher and stu- 
dents — are colored by much prior experience. Some expecta- 
tions are inevitably negati\'e in the competitive, graded con- 
text of school. Creation and self-expression, however* are cel- 



...this evaluation clearly found that the 
artists were responsible for much of the 
real student progress. The r ^^*"ts' abili- 
ties and unique approach to the students 
were major program strengths. The 
strong teacher and student support and 
enthusiasm for the artists demonstrated 
the unique contributions of the artists. 

—Mary Ellen Spector, AMSC Evaiuator 

I like to encourage looking closely at the 
world around us and Inside us. 
Observing flowers closely, what thei^ 
world is SIke. Observing ourselves close- 
ly, feeling what colors could best 
describe us. Integrating observation, 
Intuition and Imagination into a creative 
event. Remembering that v;e can never 
be "wrong" when we are expressing our* 
selves. 

—Marce Wood, visual artist 
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We take it for granted that students can 
and will write well. We know this to be 
true, and our belief is felt by the children, 
who suddenly believe it too. That's sim- 
ple—but like much magic, not as easy 
as it looks. 

-John Caddy, poet 

I try to validate all student experiences. 
To give myself and others permission to 
explore is my biggest quest. From experi- 
mentation and unjudged exploration come 
true discovery and creative expression. 
The "mistakes" oftentimes are our great- 
est gifts for discovery. 1 say, there are 
no mistakes, we learn from everything. 

—Gary Fey, visvai artist 

When 1 step into a classroom I want to 
make its walls disappear. I want to toss 
those desks into the heaving sea of expe- 
rience and make their occupants struggle 
for the shore. 

—Daniel Gabriel, writer, Director, 
Writers & Artists in the Schools (WAITS), 
COMPAS 

When the artist engages students' 
Imaginations, two higher levels of learning 
are engaged: Spontaneity and creativity. 
These tools are essential to the life of 
the artist. They provide opportunities for 
Individual personal development and 
enhancing self-esteem. 

—Marcia McEachron, visual artist 



L'bratory activities rather than competitive, and necessar- 
ily seek divcr^in[i personal "nnswers" rather than con- 
verging toward a single "correct'' answer. 

One p( A'erful thing the artist does is expect chil- 
dren and adult novices to make art well. 

Artists in the classroom do not expect children to 
sort themselves out on a gradinc; curve, They expect chil- 
drcn to do well because of what the artists have learned, 
from their own experience and from COMPAS' experi- 
ence. 

COMPAS artists have twenty^lve years of witness 
as a program backing them up. In the aggregate, at any 
given time, COMPAS artists total some hundreds of 
years of classioom experience. All this experience, richly 
reported in writing a thouSc\nd times oven bears witness 
to an astonishing ability in almost all persons to be 
expressive, to use art media well, to not just practice 
skills but actually make art, quickly, powerfully, and 
authentically. 

Uninformed by this experience, school tradition 
and much current practice assume that children can't 
really make "true" art. They can only have some fun and 
develop some skills that may help them make art when 
they're grown up. 

It does not occur to artists, especially those who 
have worked with younger children, that children will be 
incapable of performing the artistic making. Artists know 
that a novel way of seeing is half the battle. The artists 
know that children can, they expect that children can, 
they work with an utter confidence that children can 
make art — so the children live up to that expectation. 

THE ARTIST'S ROLE 

The artists role differs essentially from the usual 
teacher role. 

The teacher, when asking children to create art, 
must take off the "expert" hat and put on the '^creator" 
hat — a difficult role shift. For example, built into any 
artistic process is the assumption that many attempts will 
fail and some will succeed. You might say that artists are 
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mnsrers ot "Jcvelopmcntal errt^rs." This is a difficult assum] 
Jrcn expect tn either M/cceeJ c^r tail, h is ditticulr tor 
teachers to persuade their students that this general 
?>ch(x")l expect;uu)n, which children have learned well 
and lon^'. i.s dttVerent when they are makin|:» ait. Saying 
It is so doesn't make it sti in the snidenr's mind. 

On the other hand, the artist i.s a practitioner — 
there is no role to shift; he or she tends to he believed 
when the claim is made: much ot what you will try 
won't work — hut risking' the attempt is the only way to 
discover the delight ot successful creation. 

The artibt wants to shcire with children his or 
her deli^'ht in the unpredictability of making. 
ExperimentI Discovery! Risk it I 

The artists role makes it more possible to risk 
the personal — because all art is personally expressive, 
personally interpretive. The artist asks children to do 
an expressive performance and lowers that risk by shar- 
ing examples of his or her own work, which is 
inevitably personal in nature. 

PROCESS AND PRODUCT EXPECTATIONS 
AND GOALS 

Another aspect of expectations is the artist's 
process orientation. The teacher's role focuses on 
product, grades being the primary one. Most teachers 
know this doesn't make much sense, that the process 
learned is what will be usetul in the future, but our 
whole school tradition makes a process-orientation dif- 
ficult — unless you come in trom the outside. 

Making the product alUimportant risks all stu- 
dents' success: developmental errors are self-perceived 
as tailures and discouragement wrecks motivation. 

Creative artists know that we cast about, try 
this, try that, blunder, follow blind alleys, and now and 
then step into a blazing light. Explorers never expect to 
find treasure on e\'ery expedition. It is the going, ntn 
only the arrival. It's the joy of an absolutely unpre- 
dictable going. 

The artist makes art. and asks students to make a; 



for students to grasp in a system in which chil- 



The artist brings two unique and valuable 
forces to the classroom: first, the passion and 
purpose of a life dedicated to living out a com- 
mitment to an imaginative and creative intellec- 
tual life, a life for which art and art-making are 
central. The second is an absolute willingness 
to help each student explore and express him* 
or herself, to discover personal curiosity as 
necessary and sufficient reason to want to 
learn, to test ideas and take risks. 

—Randolph Jennings 

So often children dare not risk putting hand 
to paper, so often we dare not attempt magic. 
So we teach them ways to believe: that the 
heart's magic Is possible to communicate In 
words, that each of us can do It, given the 
urge to share ourselves. 

--John Caddy 

Were I to hold the truth in my hand, 1 would 
let it go for the positive joy of seeking. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson 

What Tm really after is to develop a group 
experience of creativity. I use source material 
to experience this group process— not as a 
means to an end. We are not so much worried 
about where we are going, as much as we are 
about how we are going to get there. 

—floss Sutter, musician 



hands-on. When making things hands-on in the 
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usual school serriniz, students \w lYpically First 
help learn that concept. Such a hand.>'on ac 



The children have taught me that we make 
too much of the differences between the 
work of "ordinary" and "gifted'' people. 
Working with COMPAS, we writers and 
artists are continually drawing parallels 
between the creative work of children and 
our work as committed adult artists and 
writers. Every COMPAS writer can tell about 
children who have difficulty in academic 
settings experiencing success in writing 
poems, memoirs, or stories, where they can 
pursue problems that have many possible 
solutions. ...When we model our approaches 
to artistic problems and Involve children 
in creative work, the children, In all their 
diversity, respond. 

^Susan Marie Swanson, poet 

The kind of attitude I want to take with 
me when I go into a classroom to teach 
writing is one where no one knows what 
will happen next. 

—John Minczeski, poet 

...the solution to a problem is not always to 
follow the rhyme, the pattern, the expected. 
Art-making processes are vehicles for learn- 
ing and discovery. Rather than being about 
teaming to find the common correct answer, 
art-making is learning to work thoughtfully 
and find one's own answer. 

—Lou Ferreri, visual artist 



tauLjht a concept or generalization, then asked to "create" to 
tiviry exists in service to ahstractions ivom the curriculum. 
Thoui»h there is nothing inherently wrong with such a 
practice, the inakinjz is clearly secondary. The teacher, 
jn this context, primarily wants the ahstraction learned. 

The artist, in contrast, is primarily interested in 
the arr-makinp;. Since children survive day to day hy 
accurately "reading" adult expectations and agendas, 
the hands-on making tends to he stronger and more 
free in the presence of the artist. 

In a residency, the act of making is honored in 
and of itself, not as a means toward a larger end. Here is 
the educational bonus: The artist knows intuitively 
thnt we learn most efficienrlv hy making first, then 
abstracting from v\hat was made afterward. This is usu- 
ally a more effective sequence for learning the principle 
or abstraction than the teacher is typically using — 
although the sequence may seem contrary to logic. 

EVERYTHING CONNECTS: THE ARTIST'S WAY 
OF SEEING 

The artists way of seeing and understanding is 
different in a way that empowers students. The artist is 
naturally inclined to connect experience, to weave 
things together, to pay attention to apparently random 
connections, indeed, to assume that everything is con- 
nected to everything — because that stance yields 
power. The artist's source material is likely to be from 
anywhere and everywhere. Schools, in contrast, are in 
their nature and tradition basically analytic and tend to 
separate things. Another way of putting this: artists 
expect the world to be ambiguous, and learn to be com- 
fortable with that — even though it is not neat and con- 
trollable. This aspect of artists' ways of seeing flows nat- 
urally into interdisciplinary approaches to learning. 
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EXEMPLIFYING THE AMBIGUOUS AND 
MYSTERIOUS 

Aniither w;w nrrisrs empcnvcr stuJcnts is in their 
use 111 L'xamples. Artists tend to u^e ex;imples trom tlic 
art torm to which they \va\c a personal an J ciiunional 
commitment. The examples chosen from student work 
are likely to he praised for stretching out. breakiiu» rules, 
riskiniz the personal, riskinj^ what Is not quite under- 
stood bv the creator. Such exemplification is not only 
honest — stroma art happens this way — Kit it isconvinc- 
in^. It uiotK'ates learning. 

In contrast, when a teacher praises student work> 
It IS rcniptint^ to praise work which makes a ^ood eener- 
al example and is easily understood. The experimenter, 
the rule 'Stretcher, the student who has bridged her 
heart and mind in n new way is more likely to be over- 
looked. 

The nature of schoiils makes it likely that 
teacher examples, on the other hand, will come (rom a 
text, trom received knowledj,*e. And textbooks, by their 
very nature, seek to de-mystify experience. The stance 
oi many learning materials su^^»ests to students that we 
know more and control more than we actually do. The 
artist is more likely to ackncnvledge the ambiiyuuies of 
lite and mysteries oi the human heart. 

SELF-ESTEEM AND MOTIVATION: VALUING 
CHILDREN'S ART AS ART 

The motivation the artist creates, and the 
success to which the iUtisc can lead students, can he 
enormous. 

As su^^ested above, the artist tends to accept 
and encourage a wide variety of learnini^ styles, not so 
much because that is ^ood educatiimal practice, hut 
because making' art is inherently multisensi^ry and inter- 
disciplinary. Art-making requires experiment and innc)- 
vation» and in its nature values nuance and choosmf^. 

The practicing artist in any field is more likely th 



I come into the classroom with something f 
really love and am deeply connected with. 1 
don't teach from books. I teach from my gut. 
For me art-making is a very deeply felt experi- 
ence, and because it's so important to me, it 
becomes very important to the students. 

--Barbara Kreft, visual artist 

To me, a poem is like a bird, 
swaying back and forth in the air. 
Then it lands, and then you hold it. 

—Andrea Smith, grade 4 

My goal is to inspire people to believe in 
themselves, especially those people whose 
voices are least heard in our culture. 1 want 
to uncover beaten down self-esteem and offer 
moments of joy and creativity. 1 think every 
one of us harbors a spirit of creativity. For 
a few, that spirit is nurtured, for many it is 
discounted and overruled. 1 think valuing our 
own creativity is the key to empowerment. 
1 want the world to be a richer place for 
all of us. 

Sadie Green, writer 

Music is the source of spiritual, emotional 
and intellectual nourishment. Once we realize 
the full potential of music and the other arts, 
we will no longer Isolate them from other 
"academic" subjects. On the contrary, 
they wiii be thought of as one unit. 

—Douglas Ewart, musician 
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the tenchcr to value what children produce as art, Not cute kids' stiirt', not attempts toward art, not practice for 
later adult art, but legitimate art that stands up to disciplined criticism. Children's art qualifies. 

In twenty'five years of witnessing the results of residency, 
COM PAS and similar a^^cncics across the ct:)untry have learned 
that children's art is valuable and legitimate art. Children's fresh 
perceptions and new eyes offer us much: insight, excitement, won- 
derfully unpredictable leaps to connections tired eyes no longer 
easily make, but recognize immediately as valid. This is a powerful 
learning. 

It was an unexpected learning. The first residency programs 
for children focused on creating larger audiences tor a particular arr 
form, noc on the value and legitimacy of children's art. We really 
have learned something we did noc expect. 

Artists beginning residency work hear about this powerful 
learning. Some are, at first, skeptical — like most adults. This is dif- 
ficult stuff to communicate; everyone is an expert on children. 
And against the popular perception, artists tend to be hard-headed 
and devoted to craft; they are natural skeptics. But as beginning 
residency artists take part in various training programs, classroom 
observations and internships, they quickly gain this insight — and 
for many artists, children's real art becomes a source of renewal for 
the practicing professional. 

This attitude toward children's art — that it is valuable for 
itself, as Art — quickly communicates itself in the classroom. The 
artist takes it for granted; the children begin to do the same. This 
creates strong motivation and leads to increased success. 

The artists find they don't have to be tempted to 
unduly praise an unsuccessful effort, because there are so many 
successful ones. 

The artists also, by example, show children that many first 
attempts are fruitless and don't go anywhere, but that some become wonderful. So risking, attempting, playing, 
messing up and not getting anywhere are demonstrated in the arts residency to be part and parcel of the art- 
making process, 

This is the difference between "developmental errors" and mistakes. The errors — false starts, blurts, 
jerks, oops! — will and must be made; they are part of the art-making process. For kids, this is a crucial learning 
that transfers throughout the curriculum. 



We teach them the joy of having 
communicated well and powerful* 
ly. We teach them to let the power 
of language give them goose 
bumps, stir the hair on the neck. 

—John Caddy 



The mass culture is a river, and 
strong sense of self worth is the 
only bobber which can keep you 
afloat. Self worth is gained by 
doing, not watching; emulating, 
not idolizing. The folk arts, the 
arts of the people, are natural 
gateways to a life of doing. Folk 
music and dance, an inextricably 
linked pair, build community 
between participants, and mutual 
respect grows. 

—Paul Wilson, folk musician 



VALUING PERSONAL EXPRESSION 

The artist is by nature more interested in the value of personal expression than is the teacher- 
The artist, we should remind ourselves, does not have the teachers multiple burdens and constituen- 
cies, thus is not constantly pressured to focus on the testable, the reproducible, the reduction of subject matter 
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to yes/no iir, lU best, multiple choice. 

The artist usually begins v\'ith the human urge and need to express. The teacher tends to begin with 
form and technique, encoura^'in^ students to percei\'e those as the mtist important thinp;s about making art. 
When the artist bet»ins instruction with an emphasis on expression, and later explores t'orms, the children 
learn a truth: what gives life and power to a form is the tire kindled by the iipportunity to express personally. 
Form and technique, while important, are not effective starting ptiints. 

Artists are likely to want children to push off in idiixsyncratic directions, honor the self, interpret the 
subject through unique eyes — and know they can still teach the skills needed fc^r a potent expressicm. The 
artist knows that the techniques of an art form are best and most easily learned when the child is first motivat- 
ed by the power of personal expression. 

We come back quickly to how we perceive children's creations: art, or practice for later? And we come 
back quickly to the exclusionary tendencies of the aesthetic tradition. 
For if children's creations arc practice for later, and hardly any of 

them are going to be professional artists — God forbid i — there does- « ^, . • . 

^ ... Artistic expression is a lifelong 

n't seem to be much r -nt, except tor the talented tew. Talent, atter ^ , . i ^ • . « .. 

^ tool for maintaining full person- 

all, is inherent, not practice-able — so some say. . . 

^ ^ hood, and I feel honored to help 

There is. of course, a long ad^'ocacy of honoring the personal ^^j^^^^ g^,^ confidence in making 

in American education — and a long struggle against it. This is an their OWn art 
essentially contested issue that will always be with us. 

Artists in residence are indeed likely to place a high value on ' —BetSyBowen, visual artist/phntmaker 
personal expression, no question; it's what artists do. But after some 
residency experience, this is not the main reason they so value chil- 
dren's art-making. They learn to value it because it is so often real art. 

This knowledge that residency artists carry with them — for it is knowledge, not just an attitude — is a 
powerful motivator in the classroom. It not only validates for children the importance of the personal, it vali- 
dates the real power of their ability to express and communicateit artistically. 

ARTISTS IN STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

COM PAS, in its Dialogue program, m its Writers &. Artists in the Schools (WAITS) program, and in 
its Teacher Institutes, has gained enormous experience in finding ways to help teachers improve instruction 
and re-charge their batteries. 

In recent years, teacher pressure has led to greater district funding for staff development programs. 
Some of this staff development explosion, however, has been ineffective. Administrati\'e practice has some- 
times turned potentially useful training time into occasional district-wide one day sessions which are large, 
impersonal, and have no follow-up. Teachers tend to see such days as largely wasted. 

Training is most effective when: 

• it is desired; 

• it is of manageable size; 

• it is personal; 

• it is demonstrated or modeled; 

• it is processed after demonstration, 
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Artists in residence are in an excellent pt-jsiri^ni ro ineet these criteria. Training is desired simply 
because the teaclier wants the best tor rhe students — live kids in the r(X)in, not hypothetical students. It is 
manageable because it (s classnnim sized. It is personal l^'cause art-making, as distinct {nm\ studying existing 
art, IS necessarily seit -expressive. The artist is connnually modeling tor the teacher, and with the teacher m 
team contexts, in a well-planned residency, there is time and opportunity to process what was done, what was 
seen . 

Consider the situation ot a teacher watching an artist work wiih kids. Tlie artist is modeling instruc- 
tion, the teacher is a participant observer — relatively active, not a passive watcher, often tnaking art alonu 
with rhe kids. The two have twenty minutes later, while the class is in the gym, to process the learning. They 
ralk over coffee, play "what if ..." discuss what worked, what concepts and skills are being developed, what 
biarry seems to need. 

The tn-service dimension oi \\ residency offers choice to the teacher — how much to "try on," lunv much 
time n) spend de-briefing wirh the artisr — and this not onlv acknowledges the incredible demands on teacher 
rime, it honors ihc teacher's professional cc^mpetence. 

An artist in residence gives schools "two for the price of one" — both students and teachers learn, 
increase motivation, [ind feel the success c^f creating. 
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Program Concepts 

In 1988 COM PAS and the Blandin Foundution set out to develop a new arts education initiative, 
Artists in Minnesota Schools (Si Communities (AMSC). The purpose of this initiative was to pilot a variety of 
models that used art as a means of transforming the educational experiences of rural students and community 
members. 

The AMSC program began with a focus on fj\'e unique concepts: 

• Meeting the distinct needs of rural schcH)[s and communities; 

• Providing opportunities for local artists ro work in arts programs in their own communities; 

• Involving local school staff, artists, arts organizations and residents in a collaborative and 
inclusive planning process; 

• Developing lasting projects that would continue after the involvement of COMPAS; 

• Listening to and learning from the individuals and communities involved and making changes 
in the overall program as necessary. 

However, it became clear early in the program that one adc^itional idea would also be critical to the pro- 
gram s success: 

• Supporting the local autonomy of sites to develop and manage their own projects. 

Evolving from the concept of local autonomy was a necessary re-definition of a commitment of all arts 
education programs: 

• How to build a positive artistic experience for all participants. 

The sections below explain why AMSC chose to concentrate its efforts on these concepts and how 
they shaped the components of the overall program. 

RURAL SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITIES 

Prior to AMSC no single Minnesota arts education program focused exclusively on examining the 
needs of rural Minnesota schools and communities. COMPAS and Blandin chose to concentrate their efforts 
in this area because of the distinct rural, arts and education issues that confront these communities: 

• Rural towns have limited financial and human resources; 

• Declining enrollment, dwindling resources, isolation and consolidation all affect school districts' 
abilities to support the needs of their students. Most rural districts in Minnesota have made 
severe cuts in arts programs and art specialists, because their limited budgets can only afford 
programs that are mandated; 

• Most of the arts institutions in Minnesota are concentrated in urban areas. Rural schools and 
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communities have depended laruely (in arts prti^.n^nis 
exported by those tnotropohtan <)r|:»anizanons. Ainon^ 
many rural residents, arts activities are viewed as some 
thin^» they see whe-n they visir the city — not as some 
rhin^ they d(i as part of their own community; 

• Transportation costs make field trips and residency 
programs considerably more expensive tor rural towns, 
and metnipolitiin school districts receive a greater 
portion ot the fundinj^ that is a\'ailable to support their 
involvement in these prl^^rams; 

• Otcen rural artists work ui isolattcm, \k-ithout the support 
ot' their peers or neij^hbors. Few rural districrs utilize the 
expertise of rural Mii^nesota artists. Rural iirtists are 
underrepresented on the rosters ot statewide residency 
pro^Jirams; 

• Rural arts facilities are often compromised by the 
departure ot local expertise from the community. 

DEFINING ••RURAL" 

AMSC decided to work in rural sites where we could exam- 
ine these issues. In defininfJi ''rural" we identified two key factors 
that affected the difference between the abilities of rural and urban 
coramunities to develop arts education programs: location and 
resources. Therefore, we eliminated two types of communities from 
our definition of "rural": 

• Small towns that can, because of location, utilize the 
resources of the Twin Cities area ot Minneapolis, 
Si. Paul and their suburbs; 

• Larger non-metropolitan communities with populations 
over 25.000, like St. Cloud (population approximately 
43,000) or Mankato (approximately 30,000) or Duluth 
(approximately 93,000) or Rochester (approximately 
58,000), which do support medium'Si2ed theaters, 
galleries, and music companies. 

Initially, we also considered narrowing this definition even further to include onlv prospering towns and 
communities with some experience in arrs education programming. In these communities it would be easier to 
achie\T innovative, successful projects, and we would have the opportunity to increase the impact of AMSC 
projects by building on existing programs and plans. We decided ap' inst this narrowing, however, because we 
felt more rural schools and communities would benefit if wp nse .> document model projects in sites with a 



There Is an enormous need 
for the kind of programs that 
COMPAS has been doing with 
the Blandin Foundation in rural 
Minnesota. Smaller school dis- 
tricts, just simply don't have the 
tax base to provide... basic educa- 
tion, and what are perceived as 
"extras.'' ...When you consider a 
school district the size of Cook 
County; It takes you an hour and 
a half to drive from one end of the 
county to the other, ...We have a 
huge transportation budget in our 
school district just because of the 
number of bus routes. 

—Jay Andersen, Director, 
Grand Marais Art Colony 



Artists have always played an 
Important role In the arts and 
arts education around the state. 
However, rural schools and com- 
munities often depend on the 
expertise of artists, touring 
companies and arts organizations 
from larger metropolitan areas 
Instead of utilizing their own 
resources. 

—1988 AMSC Program Brochure 
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wider range of experiences. 
DEFINING "SCHOOLS" 

To examine models f-.ir school involvement, AMSC decided to explore projects in a variety of 
Minnesota public school settings, including: 

• One school; 

• An entire district; 

• Several schotils from multiple districts uxirking ttif^ether, tti accommodate the growing 
reality ot consolidation. 

DEFINING "COMMUNITY" 

AMSC decided to require each mtidel project to include a community component in the planning 
c^nd/or implementation of their projects and AMSC encouraged each site to define "community" individually, 
based on their own local needs and concerns. AMSC provided some examples for community partners, mclud- 
ing: Parents, community organi:ations, senior citizens, cultural groups or individual community members. 

LOCAL ARTISTS 

Most arts organizations provide outreach services to rural communities, exporting artists-in-residence 
and other programs into small town schools and community centers. (In Minnesota the most notable excep- 
tions to this are the ten non'metrtipt)litan regional arts councils which support local artists and arts projects in 
their areas.) For the AMSC program, however, COM PAS and Blandin decided that local artists were an 
important focus for three reasons: 

• Local artists were a convenient resource that remained untapped by many rurnl communities 
and arts organizations; 

• Both institutions felt it important to use their financial resources, whenever possible, to directly 
support rural Minnesotans and rural Minnesota enterprises; 

• Involving rural artists m projects would help communities to be less dependent on 
outside programs; 

• In some cases, local artists may be more economically feasible than imported artists. 

DEFINING "LOCAL ARTISTS" 

Because distance between communities varies greatly in Minnesota, AMSC gave individual communis 
ties the responsibility of defining "local artists" and was open to definitions that included artists living in the 
same town or artists from surrounding communities. 

From the beginning, AMSC encouraged communities to work with artists from a variety of artistic dis- 
ciplines, including visual art, music, dance, cteative writing, theater, media, storytelling, and traditional and 
folk arts. To achieve a range of models, AMSC decided to select sites whose projects included working with 
one artist or several artists collaboratively. In projects involving several artists, AMSC chose sites that focused 
on artists representing a single artistic discipline, as well as sites where artists worked in several disciplines. 
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COLLABORATION AND INCLUSION 

Because COMPAS and Bhindia decided it was critical to involve local artiiits, school staff and ciMnnui- 
nity members in shaping each sites project, collaboration and inclusivenoss were automatically key compo- 
nents of the AMSC program. From previous experience, both institutions observed that projects needed the 
involvement of all these people to succeed, because: 

Artists are also a valuable 
resource to teachers. They under- 
stand the issues Inherent tn tho 
process of creativity and can pro* 
vide teachers with new tech- 
niques for stimulating creativity 
in their students and Integrating 
arts activities into existing school 
curriculum. 

Programs that are designed to 
meet the individual needs of each 
community provide channels for 
new and vital forms of communi- 
cation among neighbors. 
^..COMPAS will collaborate in tills 
project with arts councils, leader- 
ship programs and other agencies 
based in rural Minnesota, and will 
set up cooperative activities that 
can continue in communities long 
after this program is over. 

—1938 AMSC Program Brochure 

success of the AMSC program would be the increased ability of participating communities to use local 
resources and to develop and maintain arts programs independent of our support. 

This program focus also tied the work of AMSC to the goals of two other important rural initiatives, 
the Blandin Community Leadership Program (BCLP) and Comprehensive Arts Planning Program (CAPP) 
(see Chapter 1, "COMPAS and the Blandin Foundation'*). An important first step for AMSC, therefore, was 
to contact active participants from these two programs. 
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• Artisis provide insi^^ht in planning creative projects 
involving students and teachers; 

• Teachers provide input on their own needs and those of 
their students; 

• Projects have the most impact when teachers value 
them and work to ituegrare them into the curriculum; 

• The support of parents, school administrators and 
community members is key to developing 
lasting projects; 

• Multicultural projects are only effective when 
community members from all racial and ethnic groups 
participate in their development. 

CONTINUATION 

The concept of continuation, or the development of sus- 
tained projects, is an area where the missions of COMPAS and 
Blandin overlap. COMPAS has a long-standing commitment to 
community art and to demonstrating, through its programming, 
that art is not an add-on or a luxury, but an integral part of educa- 
tion and of community life. One important mission of the Blandin 
Foundation is to advance the viability of rural communities and 
the well-being of their residents. Therefore, continuation — devel- 
oping the capacity of schools and communities to sustain arts edu- 
cation projects — was an important goal of the AMSC program 
from the very beginning. 

Both COMPAS and Blandin thought that a mark of the 
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LISTENING AND LEARNING 

Because AMSC was a new kind ot arts uJiiCiition cftort for 
Miancsota iiiiLl tor C>OMPAS aiul Blandiiii these pauners decided 
that a primary approacii wnuld he tti learn friim the schools and 
ciimiuunitioN involved. In keopiii^ with the basic philosdphie.s of 
\\)z\\ organizations, we approached this program with a cominitment 
to flexibility, to listenin^z and to making adjustments in the prciKram 
as needed. 

We knew also that AMSC would have to he more flexible 
and responsive than a standard artist-in-rcsidence proj^ram. and that, 
because we wanted to learn fnim the wtirk rhe models and docu- 
ment their proce^s, we had to be more involved on-site than a sim- 
ple ^irantini^ program would be. 

To inform rliis effort AMSC conducted tie Id work and town 
meetings acrtiss the state. Local doc urn enters were hired to assist 
AMSC in recording Town Meetings and subsequent mcetmgs and 
activities in project sites. \n addition, in 1991, the Foundation com- 
missioned an outside e\'aluation of the program, which included a 
detailed study of six of rhe thirteen participating model projects. 

One of the first modifications made in the program was in the 
timeline. The program was originally intended as a three and a half year research and demonstration project. 
In response to several sites' requests, the timeline was extended to five years to accommodate the need for 
additional planning and implementation in some of the larger and more complex projects. 

Two additional program concepts were also the result of listening and learning: Local Autonomy and 
Redefining a Positive Artistic Experience. 

LOCAL AUTONOMY: PUTTING THE PROGRAM IN THE HANDS OF THE COMMUNITY 

Another initial assumption of the AMSC program was that COM PAS would be actively involved in 
coordinating each project. Through the f ield work and Tnvn Meetings, we planned to develop an understand- 
ing of the type of program structure and coordination that would best serve the objectives of AMSC and the 
needs of rural communities. 

However, as we discussed project ideas and approaches with many communities during first year field 
work, it became clear that the same project structure would not work in all communities. Less experienced 
communities who proposed basic projects would need a different approach than communities with previous 
experience and more innovative and complex ideas. Communities with experienced leadership may want 
more independence and less support than communities who are just beginning to understand the value of arts 
projects. AMSC wt)uld have to examine a variety of strategies for planning and implementation as well as a 
variety of types of projects. 

AMSC's response to this observation was to put the planning and implementation of model projects 
into the hands of each local community and to observe and record each. sites approach to project coordina- 



Our strategy for effective grant- 
making has been to listen care- 
fully to the people with ideas. We 
convene those who have shown 
an active interest in an issue, 
problem or opportunity. We try to 
ask thoughtful questions and to 
make groups conversant with one 
another. ..Our guiding philosophy 
is to get It done right— not expe- 
diently or even perfectly— but 
"right*' in the sense that our 
partnerships make a difference in 
Minnesota's rural communities. 

—Paul Olson, President, 
Blandin Foundation 
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tion. When net'dcd ;ind iipprtipriiitc, \vc provided communities wirh tccKnic.il iissistance ;ii^d an outside bcili' 
tatt)r. Each community was roquired tt^ develop a project tluit siippurted the overall ideas) of the AMSC pro- 
^n\m, but the project plannint^ and ituplenientation became their rcNponsihility. 

This shift rcnvard load auionoiny chanj^ed AMSC's role fnm that ot programmer to catalyst and facili- 
tator. It also changed the nature and ranj^c of AMSCs immediate constituency. As a programmer, AMSC',-* 
focus would have been on artists and students. As a faciliraror, AMSCs attentitni turned to local leadership 
and the people responsible for coordinating projects: community members, teachers and school staff, and, of 
course, artists. 



REDEFINING A POSITIVE ARTISTIC EXPERIENCE 

Embedded in the tradition of COMPAS' arts education pro- 
grams* the AMSC program initially planned to develop guidelines 
to help each school and community coordinate their projects. 
These guidelines would include specific infornnition on developing 
artist schedules, teacher involvement, and other logistics that can 
affect the quality of the student s artistic expenence. 

However, as the AMSC progrnm shifted emphases, it 
became clear that providing such guidelines would be in conflict 
with the concepts of Local Autonomy nnd Listening and Learning, 
Such guidelines might also contain assumptions that may not be 
true in various rural or cultural settings. For example, standard 
block-rime guidelines for artists' schedules may or may not be 
appropriate for projects built around periodic local artists visits. 

Therefore, the AMSC concept of developing positive artistic 
experiences expanded and became more flexible. Rather than being limited to pre-determined guidelines, pro- 
ject autonomy was enhanced by open-ended planning conferences, provision of a variety ot artist role models, 
and artist training through workshops, mentorships and classroom demonstrations. 



We tried to direct our resources 
outward, into communities to 
support their goals and Ideas. 
The presence of a COMPAS staff 
person served as a catalyst to 
spark local efforts, not to Impose 
a program or a model of what 
should happen. Often people sim- 
ply needed help getting started. 

—MoHy LaBerge, Founder of COMPAS 
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Program Operations 

From the six program concepts described above in Chapter 4, "Program Concepts," Artists in 
Minnesota Schools (Si Communities (AMSC) identified five areas of program operation: 

• Field Work and discussions with artists, educators, arts organizations and community 
representatives throughout rural Minnesota; 

• Town Meetings in twenty-five sites where participants identified local resources, needs, 
barriers and ideas tor arts education projects; 

• Follow-up Planning Work in thirteen sites through intensive conferences and informal meetings; 

• Piloting and Testing thirteen different project models which ranged in terms of theme and 
approaches to planning and implementation; 

• Ongoing Assistance to support the efforts of project sites and artists; 

• An Internal Evaluation commissioned by the Blandin Foundation; 

• Supporting similar work in rural schools and communities. 

INITIAL FIELD WORK 

AMSC field work began in October of 1988. The purpose of this work was to discuss arts education 
issues and ideas for projects and to identify possible artists, local contacts and Town Meeting sites. In one-to- 
one and group settings we talked to individuals and organizations — first in northern Minnesota, and then, as 
we were ready to work with additional communities, in the southern half of the state. The individuals and 
institutions contacted by AMSC included: 

• Statewiue, regional and local arts organizations; 

• Statewide and regional educational organizations; 

• Comprehensive Arts Planning Program (CAPP) committees; 

• Participants in the Blandin Community Leadership Program (BCLP); 

• Interested teachers, school staff^ local artists and community members. 

During this field work, AMSC discovered a greater range of experience than anticipated. 

In COMPAS' previous work in rural communities (twenty-five years of programming through the 
Writers & Artists in the Schools) most of the schools we encountered had developed some local recognition 
for their arts education programs. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF ARTISTS IN MINNESOTA SCHOOLS & COMMUNITIES 



JULY 1988 THROUGH JUNE 1989 

Field Work: Northern communities 
Town Meetings: 16 

JULY 1989 THROUGH JUNE 1990 

Site Selection: First 7 model projects 
Project Planning: 7 sites 
Project Implementation: 1 site 
Project Completion: 1 site 
Assistance: 7 sites 



JULY 1990 THROUGH JUNE 1991 

Field Work: Ongoing in southern communities 
Town Meetings: 1 

Site Selection : 1 additional model project 
Project Planning: 1 site 
Project Implementation: 6 sites 
Project Completion: 1 site 
Assistance: 7 sites 
Artists Workshops: 1 
Outside evaluation begins 



JULY 1991 THROUGH JUNE 1992 

Field Work: Ongoing in southern communities 
Town Meetings: 9 

Site Selection: 5 additional model projects 
Project Planning: 5 sites 
Project Implementation: 11 sites 
Project Completion: 7 sites 
Assistance: 11 sites 
Artist Workshops: 4 
Sharing Conferences: 2 



JULY 1992 THROUGH OCTOBER 1993 

Project Implementation: 4 sites 

Project Completion: 4 sites 

Assistance: 4 sites 

Outside evaluation completed 

COMPAS and Blandin develop a plan for the future 

Production of 4 supporting publications 
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As I have been traveling throughout Northern 
Minnesota during the last nine months, I have 
learned about the value of this type of project 
in rural communities. Very few institutions are 
developing lasting collaborative programs in 
arts education. In many towns one or two indi- 
viduals are responsible for the majority of the 
activity that takes place. Programs phase out 
after a few years because of burn-out or 
because someone moves away. Artists are 
confused about what they have to offer, and 
schools are reluctant to tap them as resources, 
because they have little working experience in 
the classroom. 

...Many rural arts programs are working at 
a much more basic level than we originally 
anticipated when this program was designed. 
Developing ideas and identifying the individu- 
als to support them is a challenge. 

—MaryAitman, Director, AMSC, 
Report to the Bfandin Foundation, August 1989 

One of the things that we have discovered 
over the last two months Is the difference we 
can make in many communities simply through 
conducting a Town Meeting in their area. 
Many communities have some local support 
for artists-in*education programs, but need to 
demonstrate to parents and school district per- 
sonnel the importance of these activities and 
the learning that occurs through making art and 
working with an artist. The Town Meetings we 
de/elop can bring a general awareness of the 
value of arts education, and validate the work 
currently being done through local projects. 

—Mary Altman. Report to the Bfandin Foundation, 
January 1989 



During AMSC field work we met with isolated 
teachers and local arts administrators. We found these 
individuals struggling on a basic level to establish sup- 
port among school staff, parents and community mem- 
bers tor involving artists and arts programs in their 
schools. We albo discovered that many rural schools 
and communities were unfamiliar with or confused 
about the resources and programs that were available 
to support their efforts. Some rural artists were 
unaware of the arts opportunities within their own or 
nearby communities. 

These discoveries led AMSC to reshape the 
purpose of Town Meetings, and subsequently alter the 
program s approach to working with the model project 
sites. 

TOWN MEETINGS 

From 1989 to 1992, AMSC conducted 25 
Town Meetings throughout rural Minnesota in possi- 
ble model project sites. 

SITE IDENTIFICATION 

Sites were identified for chese meetings during 
AMSC field work. An effort was made to choose sites 
representing a range of geographical areas, popula- 
tions, economic levels, and experiences in previous 
arts education activities. Sites were also selected for 
other factors related to project potential, including: 

• Interest on the part of key school and 
community members in pursuing a project; 

• Availability of local artists with an interest 
in conducting activities in schools and 
community sites; 

• Interest in developing a project involving 
local cultural communities; 

• Interest in collaboration with other 
communities. 
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PURPOSE 

The ori^iiKil ^t)als tor Town Meetings were simple: 

• To intorm rural Minnebotans about the 

AMSC proj^ram; 

• To identity U)cal artists, schix^ls and 
communities tor model projects. 

But. as stated above in 'initial Field Wt^rk,** 
two discoveries led us to reshape the purpcise of the 
Meetinj^s: The need for advocacy for local programs 
and ctmfusion over the types ot programs and support 
that were currently available. 

The purpose of Town Meeting's was broadened 
to include two new goals: 

• Exposini: teachers, artists and ctnnmunity 
members to existing services; 

• Bringing special attention to local projects. 
AMSC also decided that Town Meetings would 

be the best forum to begin a broader community dis- 
cussion about possible projects. 



TOWN MEETING AGENDA 

Who we are, why we are here 

Identification of Local Resources 

"Current local arts programs 
--Local cultural resources 
and traditions 

Identification of Needs and Barriers 
-School/community needs 
--Barriers to meeting tliese needs 

Discussions of Ideas for Projects 

"Ideas for new local arts Initiatives 
-Wtiere we would like to go from here 



PARTICIPANTS 

Announcements of Town Meetings were sent to contacts that AMSC developed through field work 
with statewide, local and regional agencies. These contacts included artists» teachers, other school staff, par- 
ents, arts organizations and key community members. Each community also provided a local mailing list of 
possible participants. Many sites promoted Town Meetings through local newspapers and newsletters. 

The Town Meetings were conducted by AMSC staff who took written chart notes. Following each 
meeting, we compiled the written notes and provided them to key contacts in each site. AMSC also commis- 
sioned a documenter to write a report on each Town Meeting. These reports were used internally as AMSC 
siaff considered possible sites for model projects. 

Attendance at Town Meetings varied from 3 to 35 participants. 

AGENDA 

The first part of Town Meetings was spent discussing and listing intormatlon about three topics: 

• Local arts and cultural programs; 

• Arts education needs currently unmet in the community; 

• Barriers preventing the community from meeting those needs. 

The lists created during these discussions provided AMSC with additional information ahout each site, 
and. more importantly, with a base of ideas which would continue to shape AMSC's approach to working with 
rural communities. These lists also provided the necessary ground work for the discussion which followed in 
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the second half of the Town Meetinj^ agenda: Ideas tor local arts projects. 

The hsrs in this section summarize the resources and ideas most frequently identified during the 
first part of the agenda. 

IDENTIFICATION OF LOCAL RESOURCES 

• Local and REQIONAL arts QROLTS: From official organizations such as a local arts council 
or community band, to more informal art groups such as u)riters^ and quilters^ clubs. 

• School PrOQRAMS: Including visiting artists and touring programs; field trips; classes in 
music, visual art, theater, and foreign language; scholarships recognizing students^ artistic 
ability; school plays; and student exhibitions, 

• Community Programs and Resources: Arts fairs and festivals; arts newsletters and 
columns in the local paper; community education programs; displays of local artists in 
commumt^' and business settings; library programs; local "big-'name" artists; mentorship 
programs; tours to cultural events; dance studios; community theater; the ethnic heritage 
represented by people in the area; and local museums and historical societies. 

IDENTIFICATION OF NEEDS 

• Arts Awareness and Advocacy: Awareness of the critical role that the arts play in 
education and community life; appreciation of art history and philosophy; recognition of art 
as a profession; emphasis on art as serious education, not just entertainment. 

• Support and Technical Assistance: Communication among existing programs; 
lecuiership; long-term planning and develofmient; support system for artists and art 
supporters; volunteers; support and interest from classroom teachers, school cLdministra" 
tors, parents and school board members; information about local artists. 

• FUNDlf^^Q: Qeneral operating support for local organizations; assistance with grant writing; 
ongoing financial support from school districts, the community and outside furuiers; 
subsidized ticket prices for local artistic performances. 

• Marketinq: Promotion for arts programs and the work of artists. 

• Time: In the school da^' and students' schedules, to plan and organize projects, to write 
proposals and raise outside furuling. 

• Rural Issues: Local as opposed to imported programs. 

• School ProqramS: Dance, string instrument progranns, %vriting programs, performing arts 
activities, curriculum development, gifted and talented programs, interdisciplinary activi" 
ties, display and publication opportunities for students, intergenerational activities among 
students and senior citizens. 

• CoMMLfNiTTf Proqrams: Local arts classes for adults, community theater. 

• Space: Artist display and performance spaces, arts and community centers. 

• Cultural Proqrams and Resources; Cultural sharing opportunities to develop a better 
understanding among local ethnic groups. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF BARRIERS 

• Arts Awareness and Advocacy: Lack of awareness of local programs; people viewing art 
as separate from their own lives; perception that art is only for gifted students. 

• Rural Issues: Distance t isolation, decline in populationt economic status ^ losing track of 
rural roots . 

• Cl^tURAL Proqrams and ResovrcES: Discrimination, racism and language. 

• Competition: From education %asics** and sports activities, with other larger 
communities for resources. 

• BehavioR/ATTITLTOES: Apathy, lack of energy and motivation, burn-out, fear of change, 
fear of failure . 

DISCUSSION OF IDEAS FOR LOCAL ARTS PROJECTS 

The second part of the agenda focused on discussing ideas for local arts projects, and a wMde range of 
ideas for projects were shared during this time. AMSC instructed participants to discuss any ideas for arts or 
cultural programs, however we also indicated that we were specifically looking for projects that were collabora- 
tions between local artists, schools and community members. In this section is a list of the project ideas that 
were discussed most frequently. 

PROJECT IDEAS 

• Projects involvinq art appreciation or e'xposvre to the arts: Art appreciation 

classes (especially for teachers, parents and community members), arts festivals, 
"arts alive'* events or day-Umg assemblies exposing students to arts careers, and 
teacher in-services. 

• Projects on Local History: Oral history projects culminatiyig in publications or perfor' 
mances, projects focusing on popular and famous local artists, projects focusing on a 
local river or lake. 

• CliltuRAL Projects: African-, Hispanic-, Native-, Asian- and European-Atnerican 
projects. 

• Theater Projects: Children's theater, community theater, puppet shows, playwriting, 
theater projects involving artists of several disciplines. 

• Projects to increase PERFORMINQ and exhibition space: Arts facilities, collaborations 
with local businesses, communal gallery spaces for artists (including in the schools). 

• Collaborations and Partnerships: With museums, local husinesses, college students, 

local cable programs, senior citizens » 
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INTERNAL AGENDAS 

AMSC also had several internal agendas for Town Meetinj^s: 

• Identifying key individuals who may be good leaders, who 
had a strong understanding ot local school, community and 

arts education issues, who had the trust of artists and teach- 
ers, and who could serve as contacts for local projects; 

• Selecting other important individuals and local arts and 
community organizations who should be contacted for 
subsequent planning work; 

• Uncovering key factors that could contribute to the failure 
of a local project — imbalance of power between potential 
collaborators, local feuds; 

• Assessing the role that would be required of AMSC in 
supporting a local project — facilitator, disinterested partner, 
artist ad\'Ocate, provider of support; 

• Assessing the next step needed for each site to begin 
planning a project. 

PROBLEMS WITH THE TOWN MEETING PROCESS 

Through Town Meetings, AMSC was able to efficiently gather 
information on the cultural resources, needs, barriers and ideas facing a number of tural communities. This 
information enabled us to sensitively shape the AMSC program's approach to developing projects with rural 
communities. 

However, AMSC encountered some problems which may be inherent in the Town Meeting process. 
These include: 

• Participants had difticulty moving on from discussing needs and barriers to discussing ideas for 
projects (perhaps because they found these issues frustrating and needed more than a short meeting 
to voice their concerns); 

• Participants had difficulty developing ideas that addressed these needs and barriers or that utilized 
or built'On existing cultural resources; 

• Some participants were uncomfortable being candid about local needs and barriers (for example, 
lack of support from school administration) in front of other community members or peers; 

• A desire to impress COM PAS or to be involved in the AMSC program may have also influenced 
the candor of participants; 

• Many members of local Native American and Mexican American communities were not present 
at Town Meetings. Our methods of inviting people did not attract these groups. 

• Those who may have preferred to provide their comments and ideas in one-to-one meetings may 
not have participated. 



I had hoped for more people at 
our community meeting— visions 
of rooms crowded with support- 
ers of the arts always dance In 
my head— but it was a start, 
people who represented networks 
of other people, and some who 
would be very directly active in 
the project. And certainly this 
meeting brought together some 
people who might otherwise 
never have sat down together, 
through a common interest, 
the history and the future of 
the river. 

—Florence Dacey, Granite Falls 
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These problems suggested to AMSC that otht'r approaches to obtaining community input on these 
issues needed to be employed as well. One such approach was the ciae-tO'One meetings which preceded the 
town meetings during the Held wi^rk stage. Between the town meetings and subsequent project planning in 
sites, AMSC nnd other local leaders also contacted individuals tor turther ideas and to invite their participa- 
tion in future planning work. 

PLANNING WORK 

Following Town Meetings, AMSC selected sites to participate in further project planning. In selecting 
sites, AMSC considered the same criteria listed under the Town Meeting section above as well as the project 
ideas that were discussed during Town Meetings. AMSCs approach to additional planning in these sites came 
in two forms: Planning Conferences and informal planning meetings. 

PLANNING CONFERENCES 

In se\'eral pi'oject sites, AMSC began planning by holding A Planning Conference with key artists, 
school personnel and community members. The participants for these meetings were identified through the 
field work. Town Meetings and through discussions with local representatives. The purpose of the Planning 
Conferences was to further discuss one or more of the ideas developed during the Town Meetings. 

To assist the sites in developing their ideas, AMSC invited experienced residency artists to attend the 
Planning Conferences. TTie length of each of the conferences varied from one half day to two days, depending 
on the complexity of the initial project ideas. 

During the Planning Conferences, local participants reexamined and expanded upon their initial ideas, 
discussed approaches to planning and managing projects, and identified other individuals and resources to 
contact for future involvement. 

INFORMAL PLANNING MEETINGS 

In some sites, AMSC chose to hold informal planning meetings. Two sites (Litchfield and Granite 
Falls) had already begun planning a specific project, and required a shorter planning meeting to discuss 
details and gauge the support of school and community members. These two planning meetings were 
open to all school staff and interested residents. 

Three other sites (Deer River, Morton and St. James) wanted to develop culturally specific pro- 
jects. An informal meeting with members of those cultural communities was needed to determine their 
interest and support for a possible collaboration. In all three cases, this agenda could not be accomplished 
in one meeting and subsequent planning meetings followed. 

PILOTING AND TESTING A VARIETY OF MODELS 

The major program feature of AMSC was the testing of a variety of model arts education collaborations 
among local artists, schools and community partners in 13 rural Minnesota sites. 

Project sites were selected from information compiled from Town Meetings, Planning Conferences and 
other informal planning meetings. The schools and communities involved were not required to submit formal 
proposals to COMPAS. Rather, the ideas and plans developed during these many meetings were the basis for 
our selections. 
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In choosing sites, AMSC iUtcmpted to achieve a range ofprujccts in a variety of community settings. 
F<^r this reason, after reviewing a project idea, we sometimes met with community members and asked them to 
consider altering one or more project components. For example, to ensure model projects in a range of school 
settings, AMSC requested that the Grand Marais project focus solely on the elementary grades. To develop a 
model for collaboration between rwn districts, AMSC invited the communities of Little Falls and Royalton to 
work together on developing a prtiject. 

AMSC models varied in terms of: 

• The audience or the individuals that projects were designed to effect. For every project the 
primary audience was students in a public school setting, but the number of students and grade 
levels involved were different in each sire. Some projects focused on only a few grade levels. 
Some projects worked with students througaout the district. Teachers were also a major focus in 
a few projects. Community audiences included parents, senior citizens, community support 
groups and the general public. 

• The artistic disciplines involved. AMSC selected some projects that focused on one discipline, 
and some that focused on several disciplines. The range of disciplines included visual arts, music, 
dance, creative writing, theater, media, storytelling, and traditional and lulk arts. 

• Length. Project length ranged from 6 months to 3 years. The amount of time dedicated to 
planning also varied, from 2 months to one full year. 

• The number of schools or districts involved. Projects ranged from one school, to an entire 
district, to multiple districts working together. 

• The number of artists involved. Projects included one artist leading a project or several 
artists (up to 20) working together. 

But, the theme and approach to planning and implementation were the most significant ways in which 
projects varied, 

THEME 

Although we intended to discover themes for proje ".s during the early field work and Town Meetings, 
AMSC initially had some basic expectations about the types of ideas we would encounter. Two of these initial 
expectations, mural projects and public festivals, were based on the types of projects that were developed in 
rural communities during the 1970s, when the budgets of the >-]ational Endowment for the Arts, COMPAS 
and other Minnesota arts agencies were considerably larger. 

AMSC also initially anticipated ideas for oral history projects, creative writing workshops, and interac- 
tive television, a new educational tool connecting rural students from several districts and providing them 
with a wider range of choices among elective subjects. 

These initial ideas and themes differed somewhat from those we encountered in the field work and 
Town Meetings. They included: 

• Arrist/teacher collaborations; 

• A sense of place; 

• Cultural sharing; 
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• InrcrJiNciplinary education; 



• Ways lit sharinij; art, 

(See C-hapter 6, '^Lnikinij Across the Model Projects: Recurrinj;^ Themes") 

APPROACH TO PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTATION 

riannirii^ und implementation were the respon^ibiliry of" each ciimmunity in\Hilved. The Town Meeting 
and Planning Conterence prcKCss provided projects with the iipportunity to he^in to identity piissible teachers, 
school stntt'inemhers, ccMTimunity members and artists to involve in phinniniz and coordination, and often pro- 
ject leaderfship emcrj:i;ed at these meetings. 

When needed, COMPAS pnn-ided sites with ideas for structuring local, planning and im[>lementation. 
Some sites also requested that COMPAS continue ti^ be involved as a partner durinu the planning stages. 
Below is a list ot the some of the projects' approaches to planning and implementation: 

• Grand Marais: Triad coordinating committee, including representatives from the schoi)ls, a local arts 
organ i:at ton and COMPAS. 

• Brainerd and Blue Earth: Head project coordinator from the district and a school/community 
planning commicti 

• Grantee Falls: Co'directed by an artist and a school staff member, with additional input provided 
through school/community meetings and one-to-one discussions wjth community members. 

• Litchfield and Itasca County: Artist-directed with additional input from 
school/community meetings. 

• Ely and Badger/Roseau/War road: Teacher- directed with additional input from 
school/community meetings. 

• Deer River: Committee of teachers, school staff and members of the Native American 
community, with meetings conducted by an outside facilitator. 

• St. )ames: COMPAS acted as the liaison between the artists and the school, with some 
input through joint meetings, 

• Morton: Joint planning meetings between the school. Native American community members 
and COMPAS, A community representative acted as a liaison between th»^ Native American 
artists and the school for artist recruitment and scheduling. 

LOCAL PROJECT ROLES 

AMSC primarily mteractcd with local artists, teachers, school administratois and community members 
in their n)le as community contacts, project coordinators or planning committee members. 

Community Contacts. In AMSC's initial meetings with sites, several people served as community con- 
tacts from the four groups listed above, local arts organizations, and CAPP committees. These individuals were 
responsible for providing us with ideas for possible town meeting participants and later, with ideas for key peo- 
ple to involve in initial planning work. 

Project Coordinators/Planning Committees. Although each ciimmunity identified its own approach to 
planning and managing projects, there were specific roles and responsibilities that were common to each plan- 
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nin^ ctimmittcc or prcijcct aiordinaror. These included; 

• Iilenntyin^ iidditiDnnl teacliers, schiiol administrators, ccimmunity members jind artists to involve 



• Shaping the* ovenill project, Kith thcm;uu:nlly and structurally; 

• IdcntitvinL' the style of projeci manaj^emcnt and coordinating implementation; 

• Identityin^ roles {"or community members; 

• Ir^oliciiintT input from teachers, artists and community members; 

• Communicatinj^ decisions and project results to other key people or interested individuals; 

• Planning for continuation. 

Aside from these standard forms of participation, the roles of artists, teachcrii, school admini^itrators and 
community members, as well as the roles of students, ranged considerably from site to site. Tlie section below 
describes these varvin^ roles. 

Artist Roles. In every project, arrisrs played a critical role in implementation, conducting arts activities 
v\'ich students, teachers and \)fnmunity members. Some ot these were with an entire clas.sroom of students, 
some as one-to-one mentiHs. and some with larger groups of students, parents and/or community members in a 
performance setting. 

Artists were also actively involved in planning. In projects working with several artists, they were con- 
suited in planning, invited to attend informational meetings or represented on planning committees. In pro- 
jects where only one or two artists were involved, the artist took on a major role in coordination, and, in two 
cases, was the tn-erall vi.sionary and coordinator of the project. 

Several projects created opportunities for artists to work closely with teachers to co-plan activities, 
through meniorships, collaborations, sharing techniques or providing assistance. 

Teacher Roles. Teachers generally had a wider range of roles and more responsibility tor projects than 
any other participant. 

In nearly every site, teachers were actively involved in projects, either as planning committee members 
or as key project coordinators. 

Because students were the major focus of projects, teachers were also actively involved in implementa- 
tion. At a minimum, their role required that they participate in discussions about scheduling and in observing 
artists working with their students. Ideally, they supported the work of artists in their classroom and prepared 
students for their visit and follow-up. Frequently, their role extended far beyond this, and many teachers creat- 
ed art and worked closely with. artists through co-planning, collaboration and mentorships. 

Teachers were also often the individuals responsible for recruiting community involvement for projects. 
They identified community members to work with artists, to conduct presentations in the classroom, and cre- 
ated opportunities for artists and students to share the results of their work with community members through 
readings, performances and exhibitions. 

One of the most difficult roles teachers played was advocating for projects to their school administra- 
tion and securing funding from their districts or outside sources. In some cases, teachers were also involved in 
writing grants to support projects. 



in planning; 
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School Administrator Roles, The decree cif iidministrativt? involvement varied considerably from pro- 
ject to project. In some pnijects* administrators wete active in coordination or on planning committees. In 
others, their involvement was peripheral. In projects where administrators were net very involved, coordina- 
tors and planning committees had to decide when and how to intorm them and recruit their support. 

When administratots were invcilved as key project coordinators or on planning committees, they were 
also actively involved in finding on^oin[^ fundin^^ tor projects trom their districts and outside sources. This 
enabled teachers to concentrate their efforts on planninp; and implementation. 

Roles of Community Members and Parents. Community members and parents were generally only 
involved in initial planninj^ meetings. 

As project participants, community members niid parents were usually involved as audiences or in con- 
ductin^^ special presentations in classrooms. In one project, they also had the opportunity to participate direct- 
ly in artists' activities. 

In a tew sites, community members were engaged in on^oini,' project planning?. In one site, a community 
orf2ani:ation took responsibility for some of the pniject's coordination, including identifying and communicat- 
inu with artists. In two other sites, where Native Americans were involved, community members were actively 
involved on planning committees and decision- making. 

Student Roles. In most cases, sites defined the role of students as the main focus of the project. 
Students worked directly with artists and teachers, participating in arts activities in classrooms and in other 
community settings. 

Two projects included one or two older students in initial planning. Because these were busy, older stu- 
dents, other commitments prevented them from being involved on project committees on an ongoing basis. 
No site gave several students ongoing responsibility for shaping or coordinating projects. 

ONGOING ASSISTANCE 

A critical component of the AMSC program was ongoing assistance and support in two forms: 

• Supporting sites' efforts to plan and coordinate projects; 

• Training, supporting and advocating for the use of rural artists in local arts education projects. 
Some of this support, such as the training of artists, was anticipated from the very beginning. Through 

work with the project sites, we discovered that other support was also needed, and when possible, tried to 
accommodate these needs. 

ASSISTANCE TO EFFORTS TO PLAN AND COORDINATE PROJECTS 

Because AMSC needed to document and learn from the work of each project, our relationship with the 
project sites was different from most standard granting programs. Once projects were selected, AMSC hired 
documenters to periodically record project meetings and activities. AMSC also offered assistance to sites in 
their efforts to plan and coordinate projects. 

Each of the 13 model project sites received some standard forms of support and assistance from AMSC: 

• Acting as an initial catalyst for projects through convening Town Meetings, Planning 
Conferences and informal planning meetings; 
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• Making ihc inviratum to local artists, sch(Hil stuff and various community members to conic 
t(')j7ether to discuss arts education issues; 

• C^onvenin^ and facihratinu initial planning work; 

• Providinf? tLindin<: on a flexible schedule to support the involvement of local artists and 
direct supply costs; 

• Providing representatives of project sites with an opportunity to compare their experierices 
with each other ;u a two-day Sharing C\inferonce. 

Been use each sire's project And approach to planning and implementation was different, the forn^s ot 
assistance needed varied as well. In response to sites' individual needs. AMSC ofifered and sites requested a 
range of additional forms tif assistance and staff support. These included: 

• Assistance in organizing a committee; 

• Acting as a partner in project plannm^; 

• Cllonvenin^,' and facilitating 0!i^tiin<i plannui^ meetings 
between local project conimi trees; 

• Assistance in identifying and assigning ctimmirtee tasks; 

• Performing the role of the "outsider" — providing an 
objective opinion or assistance in enlisting the 
invoK'ement of key local individuals; 

• Advocating for the representation of cultural 
communities on planning committees and in 
decision-making; 

• Recruiting artists and identifying other regional or 
local resources; 

• Acting as a liaison between artists and sch(K)ls; 

• Assistance in develcjping artists' schedules; 

• Assistance in developing methods of evaluation; 

• Assistance in developing a long-range plan for 
continuing projects. 

The amount of funding riypporr provided to projects also var- 
ied from site to site, and it differed from AMSCs initial expectations. AMSC initially anticipated that the 
funding support we would allocate to sites would be greater than the support we ultimately provided. Our ini- 
tial assumptions included an estimate of $1 5,000 to $20,000 for artists' fees and supplies for a one year project. 
The projects that were developed, however, were smaller and took place over a longer period than we expect- 
ed- Most annual project budgets did not exceed S7,000. 

SUPPORT FOR LOCAL ARTISTS 

Artists were an important focus of the ongoing support and assistance provided by AMSC. This assis- 
tance primarily involved local artists who were participating in the model projects, however, whenever possi- 



As we developed this program 
we focused on the enormous 
challenge of serving as a cata- 
lyst, as a center for the encour- 
agement of local initiatives and 
suggestions in a way that was 
totally supportive of communN 
ties' needs... One of the key 
things wo learned Is how many 
communities needed an outsider 
to be present at the beginning 
of a process, to help things 
along, and then step back when 
the local leadership began 
to emerge. 

—Molly LsBerge, Founder of COMPAS 
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We, AMSC also extended opportunities to i^ther rural Minnesota artists. Support and assistance to artists came 
in three forms: 

• Advocacy: AMSC ;iJvociireJ tor rhe involvement ot local artists in the project sites, including 
their involvement in overall pnijoct planning; AMSC encouraged sites to provide k)cal artists 
with the same rcco^fnituin and support as they would outside artists. AMSC alsc^ advocated for 
the cotupensanon ot artists tor their services. 

• Contracting and paying artisrs directly: Ti> ensure that artists would be compensated and to 
ensure equity in arnst tees acniss sites; AMSC contracted with and paid artists directly, instead 
oi ^rantinj^ tunds to sciiool districts or other community orjjanizations. 

• Pri)tessii)n'.'.';2in^ artists through workshops, mentc^rships and opportunities to observe 
e.xperienced artists: Over a tour year period, AMSC ottered five workshops tor rural artists 
interested in conductini^ activ ities in school settinj^s; these workshops provided information on 
working within school schedules and tiirmars, devetopinj^ activities and lessi^n plans, and 
markerinj^ services to schools and other ci^mmunity sites; two ot these tive workshops were 
targeted speciticr.Uy to rural Native American artists. 

In a tew sites, AMSC also provided new artists with inher forms of training, either thri)U|;h mentorships 
or opportunities to observe experienced artists in action. 

EVALUATION 

The Blandin Foundation commissioned an AMSC Evaluation, tor internal purposes, during AMSCV 
third year. Jointly designed by Blandin and AMSC, this evaluation usijd three primary data collection proce- 
dures: 

• A survey of all project participants administered at rhe end of the program; 

• An open-ended (questionnaire answered by teachers and artists at projects' ends; 

• An in-depth study of six sites: Deer River, Brainerd, Granite Falls, Grand Marais. 
Little Falls/Royalton and St. Jaines. 

The in-depth studies included obser\'ations o( planning meetings and artists' classroom work, at least 
eight interviews with project participants during two site visits, and interviews with groups c^f students. 

This approach to evaluation is similar to others used throughout the country' to evaluate arts education 
programs. Its primary limitation should be noted: Although participants' pert options were extremely impor- 
tant in shaping and revising the AMSC program throughout the five vears of progtamming, this evaluation 
relied solely on such obser\'ations. Because the evaluation began in the third year, base-line data were not 
available. Therefore, the evaluation was an imptecise measure of change. 

SUPPORTING SIMILAR WORK IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 

AMSC developed a series of support materials to assist the efforts of rural schools and communities in 
producing local arts education projects and the work of arts organizations involved in similat programs. 
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Two publications share intormacion about resources identitied during the AMSC program: 

• Directory of Ruial Minnesota Artists — a listing' which includes personal profiles on 22 rural 
artists who have conducted COM PAS programs, 196 other rural artists who are interested in 
working in schcx^ls and other communiry sices, and information for schools and communities on 
recruiting and hiring artists for local activities. 

• Semng Rural Minnesota — a resource listing of 70 statewide, regional and local 
organizai ions that currently provide support, programming, and other services to rural 
Minnesota schools and communities developing arts education projects. 

Two other publications describe the lessons that were learned through the activities of the 
model project sites: 

• Producing Rural Arts Education Collaborations — a handbook providing guidelines for 
developing collaborative arts education projects among rural artists, schools and communities. 

• This research book, Rural Arts Collaborations, reporting on the lessons learned -as a result of 
the AMSC program. 
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Looking Across The Model Projects: 
Recurring Themes 

As communities met and planned and developed project proposals, certain concepts and themes 
emerged n^mn and n^iiin. Some were based in urgently felt local concerns; some were based in broadly felt 
social ctmcems; some were based in the school reform movement; some were based in the simple practical 
need to fill sudden new holes in local expertise so a play could on. 

Concepts and themes which emerged in planninp that AMSC found potentially fruitful centered on: 

• A sense of place, stemming from the conviction that what is valued in mral communities must be 
preserved — 'what we cherish here is important' — Including oral history, dramatic productions, and 
storytelling; 

• Connections to the natural world, including concerns for the environmeor, and connecting art and 
learning to such landscape features as rivers and Lake Superior, which have been central to -i*^ 
community's existence; 

• Cultural sharing: the need to address racial and multicultural issues; some long-standing issues, such 
as relationships with Native Americans, and some in response to burgeoning Hispanic populations; 

• Interdisciplinary education, especially in terms of breaking down the schools curricular barriers to 
enhance holistic learning; 

• Ways of sharing art within the community. 

As described above, three program focuses were also pre-determined by the AMSC design: 

• The use of rural communities and resources; 

• The use of local artists; 

• An emphasis on collaboration and inclusiveness— collaborations among the schools, communities 
and artists— which also included mentorships between artists and teachers and artists and children, 
and a range of artist/artist and artist/teacher collaborations. 

Most of the concepts and themes listed above came up in every community's planning, and many did 
become parr of ever\' project. But as plans developed, a number of ideas did come up, predictably, which were 
rejected. For example, several communities wished to develop community art centers and exhibition spaces. 
Since school involvement was minimal, this concept failed to meet the collaboration/inclustveness criterion. 
Several communities suggested suminer-only programs; these were rejected for the same reason. 

This process of gradually discovering and narrowing in on communities' interests and AMSC's program 
needs, informed our difficult process of selection. 
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ARTIST/TEACHER COLLABORATION: 

LITTLE FALLS/ROYALTON AND ELY (also sec Qrand Marais) 

One lar^c thrust in schtH)l rctorm is known as cooperiuive learning and collaboration. Collaborations 
between arrists and teachers became the shapinj^ concept ot two projects, the Little Falls/Royalton 
"Connections'" Project, and the Ely Project. 

Mentorship is probably the oldest system of education — master and apprentice, teacher and learner. 
Respecttul, collaborative mentoring is also a difficult kind of activity. Artists acting as one-tO'Cne and two-to- 
one mentors tor both teachers and students was the way art "connected" with the schools in Little Falls and 
Roy alt on. 

The Ely and Grand Marais projects focused on artists teaming with teachers to plan and implement 
joint classroom projects, hi Grand Marais the projects were interdisciplinary. In Ely, visual artists, creative 
writers, and a non-ficcion writer worked with local elementary and secondary teachers to test ways of 
"partnering." 

WHAT WE CHERISH HERE: 

GRANITE FALLS, LITCHFIELD, AND BADGER/ROSEAU/WARROAD (also see Qrand Marais) 

Several projects centered on ways to define and commemorate what their particular communities cher- 
ish. In some projects, these values werf e.xplored through a focus on a particular feature of the local environ- 
ment — a river, a lake. In others, development of an oral history of the town richly demonstrated to all genera- 
tions who they had been, who they are, where they came from. 

The Litchfield project centered on oral history. Among other achievements, it built new and powerful 
connections between the aged and the young, ensuring that the community's traditions not be lost. 

In Granite Falls* "The Story of Our River," the town's setting on the Minnesota River allowed the com- 
munity to share itself through time, the old reaching out to the young. This focus on what we share, what we 
value, also suggested a concern for what we should value — students' explorations of the Minnesota River in 
time included continual sharing of the Native American experience in both past and present. 

The concept also cast an environmental eye on the now and the future: How can we preserve the river? 
The prior question, of course, is, '*What is there here to cherish?" The project allowed students to discover 
just that. 

Grand Marais' SAIL project linked itself to Lake Superior for the same purposes: cherishing their histo- 
ry, their common shaping by living next to this vast inland sea, and cherishing the clean beauty of the north 
woods environment while acknowledging its fragility. 

The Badger/Roseau/Warroad project began with a focus on what the three communities held in com- 
mon. The Roseau River flows through each, and flows through a boreal forest/water ecosystem which is prized 
by the people. 
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CULTURAL SHARING: 

DEER RIVER, MORTON, AND ST. JAMES 

While many prcijticts concerned themselves with the pluraUstic nature nf ctimmunities, three made cul- 
tural sharing the cir^anizinR principle. The projects in Deer River, Morton and St. Jnmes developed differently 
from other models. All three of these projects included inviting a cultural community to collaborate with a 
nearby school district. Deer River and Morton approached Native Americans from local reservations. Because 
of their lar^e population of Mexican-American students, St. James sought out Hi.spanic artists to develop a 
project in their schools. 

Deer River and Morton had relatively little experience in co-planning projects with Native Americans. 
Before a planning meeting couid he held or a committee created, each district personally invited artists and 
cultural representatives from the local reservation to participate. 

Because St. James was uncertain about its ability to identify representatives and artists from the 
Hispanic community, COMPAS enlisted the assistance ot the Cultural Diversity Department at Mankato 
State University, which is approximately 30 miles north of St. James. 

All three projects focused on Native and Hispanic artists "presenting" themselves to school children. 
Stor>'telling, dance, drama, visual arts, all played the dual roles of art and cultural bridge, in a first-person con- 
text. For many white students, this was perhaps the first contact which allowed them to see these artists as 
human beings. 

INTERDISCIPLINARY EDUCATION: 

BRAINERD AND GRAND MARAIS 

A central thrust of the school reform movement for the past thirty years has been interdisciplinary edu- 
cation. This emphasis on breaking dovn curricular barriers, combined with the project approach from the 
British Infant Schools, has led to many "magnet" schools, in which all disciplines are integrated through a sin- 
gle, overarching discipline. In Brainerds Antarctica Arts Pud Project, art, in all its variety and disciplines, 
became that unifying factor for three classrooms for three full school years. 

interdisciplinary work, like any collaboration, is person-sensitive, and requires a great deal of planning 
time. Committed teachers and artists can make it happen, and in several projects, powerful connections 
between disciplines were made for students. Learning became holistic. 

For example. Grand Marais' SAIL project featured artist/teacher interdisciplinary' teams; teachers sup- 
plied curricular goals and subject matter, which the artists interpreted through their art forms. The process 
taught each planner to renew perceptions and invent a new fusion of art and academic subject. The students, 
presented with the same unifying concepts from a variety of directions and activities, found the pleasure of 
recognition, made their own connections, and learned inclusively. 
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WAYS OF SHARING ART: 

BARNESVILLE/ROTHSAY AND BLUE EARTH 

The goal oi several projects was the final sharini^ of the art and production with •"he lamer ctimmuniry. 

Mar\y projects had lari^e .ind wonderful culmina-ting events. Each year, Brainerd s Arts Pod put on their 
Renaissance Festival; Grand Marais' SAIL produced an Ojihwe play; Granite Fiills produced their pageant. 
"The Story of Our River," the Litchfield Project culminated with a Readers' Theater. The AMSC commit- 
ment to inclusiveness was exemplified in these festive finales. In most cases, though, while these events were 
the natural outcome of the project, they were not its pr 'nary goaL 

For a few projects, however, the significant goai of the project was the final sharing of art with the larg- 
er community. While these projects varied from stage productions presented in Barnesville and Rothsay to 
models of vegetable playground equipment in Green Giant park in Blue Earth, public celebration of the art 
was primary, 

HEALING DREAMS: 
ITASCA COUNTY 

Perhaps one test of uniqueness is a project's refusal to be grouped with any others. The Itasca County 
Hospice "Healing Dreams" project exists in part because AMSC learned to listen and be tlexible. While it 
shares many features of the other projects, including an emphasis on sharing the results through an anthology' 
and possible tour, it developed differently. 

Healing Dreams came together as the result of meetings between COMPAS staff and several artists who 
lived in Itasca County and were familiar with the work of the Itasca Hospice. Grief counseling groups were 
already established in area schools, run by hospice personnel. 

One difference from other projectsr although the artists met with students at school, school staff were 
not actively involved in shapinq the content or the artists' approach. 

We usually focus on classrooms when we think "school." But one feature of recent school development 
has been the growth of special-purpose groups: students brought together because of shared circumstances — 
family death, divorce, illness, drug dependency, etc.— to help them in ways the thirty-student classroom can- 
not. In some hospital and hospice settings, various art therapies have been operating for years. AMSC selected 
the Healing Dreams Project because it focused on student development through the arts in a unique school 
setting. 

THE ESSAYS 

TTie discussion above is prelude; the core is the thirteen essays that follow. 

As each of the projects were distinctive and tailored to a particular community, so arc the essays. Most 
were written by artists who participated in the project, or by project administrators, or in some cases, by artists 
who also ran the project. The inside perspective with which these writers view their projects offers an invalu- 
able counterpoint to AMSC's overarching perspective of the program as a whole. 
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ARTIST/TEACHER COLLABORATION 

Connections in 
Little Falls/Royalton 



LITTLE FALLS/ROYALTON. 
PROJECT SUMMARY DATA 


Schools 


6 


Teachers 


25 


Participants 


100 


Artists 


14 


Art Disciplines 


dance, music, 




theater, writing, 




traditional crafts 




visual art 


Length 


3 years 


Budget 


$10,631 



THE COMMUNITIES 

Morrison County is mostly rolling morainic land, tmce heav- 
ily v/ooded, now largely cleared tor dairy farming, a place ot green 
fields, white barns, and cattail-fringed glacial lakes. 

A hundred years ago this was all lumbering country. Fifty years 
ago it was almost entirely farming country'. Now the number of fami- 
lies actually employed in agriculture is steadily decreasing. More and 
more central Minnesotans work at industrial or service jobs and those 
who live in these Morrison County towns are no exception. This is 
beautiful country full of friendly people. But it is not always easy for 
them to make a living, and there are few problems of the modern 
world which do not affect these tidy ourstate towns. 

Little Falls, the county seat, has a population of 7,250 and is a 
manufacturing and marketing center, notable as the home town of 
Charles A. Lindbergh. The name "Little Falls" remembers those 
Mississippi River rapids beside which the town grew up, before the 
needs first of logging and then of electrical generation drowned those 
little waterfalls behind dams. Randall (population 527) was named for 
a railroad official; Royalton (population 660) was named for a town- 
ship and village in Vermont from which the original residents came. 

These transplanted Yankees, the French-Canadians who were 
the first settlers in Little Falls, and the immigrant Irish railroad work- 
ers who settled in places like Randall and Royalton, have been more 
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nr less submerged hy successi\'e waves ot" Scandinii\'ians. Poles, and Germans. 



BACKGROUND 



When I walked into the meeting room in the basement of the Pine Ed^e Inn at Little Falls on the 
morning of" May 16, 1990. my first thought was,'"Good oncfl Who are all these peopled 

I knew they were part ot the Little Fa I Is/Royal ton Connections Pri)ject. On April 6, I had written in my 
journal, "Putting together a package tor COM PAS — the project would mean diMng mentorships in the Little 
Falls/Roy a (ton schools, for money this time. That would be nice/' 

I had mentored before, sharing what I knew as a poet with a student from Upsala High School, what I 
knew as a tier ion writer and essayist with a student from Sartell High School. I had done it because I remem- 
bered being a teenager hungry tor more artistic sustenance and guidance than my school could give me. Out of 
gratitude tor past mentors o{ my own. Out ot lo\'e tor my vocation. For free. So the prospect of being paid for 
my time and skills was appealing. 

Also appealing u-as the wt>rd '^Connections." The purpose ot art is to make human connections, but the 
small towns of Minnesota have no cultural netwcuk — no magazines, no publisherSi few galleries or book- 
stores — to connect the people who make art with the people it's made for. 

People in small towns liv e in a network of face-to-face connections which are sometimes wonderfully 
supportive, sometimes smothering. And all of us in twentieth century America live in a largely passive net- 
work of mass media. But there is a whole range of connections between microcosm and macrocosm which are 
very difficult to make. Most of us know more about Madonna than we do about how art and literature are 
being taught in the school five miles down the road. 

When 1 said this to Nancy Ratzloff, visual arts specialist for Lindbergh Elementary School and AMSC 
Connections Project Coordinator for Little Falls, she said, "If you're a classroom teacher, you often don't even 
know what the teacher in the classroom next door is doing. You don't have time to find out." 

So I should not have been surprised that so many people would be interested in establishing new con- 
nections. Connections between "school and life,'* as the Project Workplan puts it. Connections between 
everyday life and art. Connections among artists, teachers, students, and community members. 

I had known my c)wn occasionally acute hunger for such connections. I had not supposed so many other 
people shared it. 



By the time the Connections Project was over, it had involved fourteen artists, twenty-five teachers, 
forty-nine students, and twelve tether participants. Two school districts, Little Falls Consolidated (which 
includes students from Randall, and Royalton). Six schools: Lindbergh Elementary, Lincoln Elementary, Dr. S. 
G. Knight Middle, Little Falls High, Royalton Elementary-. «and Royalton High School. Multiple mentorship 
sites, from classrooms to living rooms to studios. Multiple disciplines, from movement to vocal music to quilt- 
ing to water coKir to music composition. Men tees ranged from first graders to senior citizens. Organizational 
support came from AMSC and from the Little Falls and Royalton Comprehensive Arts Planning 



CONNECTING 



Programs (CAPP). 
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Ohvii)usly, what I know best about Connect inns is what I experienced. As when I left that rneetinji at 
the Pine EJ^e Inn, ^uldy bur anxuiub. Giddy at having met sii many other interested, interestini;, arts-oriented 
people. Ar simply kncnvin^^ they existed up here just east of Gopher Prairie, just north of Lake Wiibe^on. 
Anxious, because 1 had stimehinv ctiiumitted myselt to mentor tirst jzraders in poetry, and how the heck docs a 
perstin do that ' 

TENSIONS 

That sense ot bein^ stretched by the Connections Project, ot being subjected to unusual demands, 
ieems not to have been limited to me. Those involved in setting up the prt)ject did not always find it easy. 
Joletta Falknor, the Royalton Coordinator, says there was initial concern at Royalton that the '*bij,» town" 
would ^et more than its fair share of attention, "but 1 think we had our fair share." Participants in Little Falls, 
according to Nancy Rat:loff', felt there mijj;ht be few benefits from the project to a hi^ community, "but just the 
teachers i^ettin^ to know each cither was worthwhile — the bad thin^ about education is that every minute is 
tied up with k ids" and the stimulus of outside input is hard to achieve. 

The hiji town/little town tensicin had a strong impact on the committee meetings which directed the 
plannini^ and implementanon i>f the Connections project. It was difficult to establish leadership and basic pro- 
cedures for decision-making, and most importantly, it was difficult to establish trust between representatives of 
the two communities. No matter what the agenda, Royaltc)n members were always concerned that a greater 
share of the budget might be directed to activities in Little Falls. This lack of trust carried on throughout later 
meetings and discussions about the projects continuation- 
There was also tension between the implementation of a mentorship project and the goal of reaching 
more students and teachers through classroom work — oi teaching "all the arts to all the students," in joletta's 
phrase. "Initially there was a lot of tension about that. There are traditional ways to spend money. It took a lot 
ot time to iron that out. But in some ways, it's easier to get things done in a small community, because it's easi- 
er to tap teachers and to disseminate information." 

According to Nancy, most Little Falls teachers felt that "all kids should be exposed to the arts, and most 
of them felt they needed an extra something for the kids with a special interest or a real knack." 

Both Coordinators agreed that working out scheduling among mentors, teachers, and students was diffi- 
cult, and that without the cooperation of the classroom teachers, who had to remember that Neil and Sarah 
would be out of class the second Tuesday of the month from one-thirty to two, the project would not ha\'e 
worked. 

MY MENTORING 

I got a real injection of ccmfidence that at least my part of the Project would work when I met in July of 
'90 with Joletta, Elaine Selinger (a first grade teacher from Royalton) and Lil Warner (a second grade teacher 
from Lindbergh School in Little Falls). Joletta and Elaine were full of enthusiasm and bright ideas about my 
mentoring six first grade students from Royalton. Elaine was quite ready to gi\'e me a crash course in elemen- 
tary teading techniques, especially the "whole language" approach, about which I knew absolutely nothing, 
and to introduce me to writers of children's poetry that Td never heard of. 
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MENTOR'S JOURNAL, 1216190 
My vfienteCf Li\ Warner {second grade 
teacher) says of the animal fantasy 1 asked her 
to write f "1 wanted to get away*^ from responsi- 
bilities. (Her teenaged daughter has recently 
had knee surgery. Her mother^iu-iaw is dying of 
brain cancer. Her stepson is in the service and 
expects to be in Saudi soon,) 

She has written^ "I would be a mouse ^ 
slender^ sleek and furry," (She is a small, 
quick-mo%}ing woman.) But a mouse whose 
**nest full of newborns*' is "cared for, not 
forlorn.'* 

I point out that even in her getaway^* 
fantasy J she is still a responsible nurturer. She 
laughs and agrees. 

It does not occur to me till later that the 
house mouse is also an upsetter of human 
domestic order. 

Lil Wnmcr. who had volunteered herself as 
an individual teacher mentee, looked at me with 
a certain amount of trepidation. "1 really don't 
know anything about poetry;" she said, in a tone 
of voice which suggested 1 might ask her to rise 
and recite the first twenty lines of "The Song of 
Hiawatha." !t was somewhat reassuring to meet 
somebody who was more nervous than me. 

From October 1990, to April 1991, I met 
monthly as a mentor with three elementary 
teachers, Elaine Se linger. Audrey Goedder:, who 
taught second grade at Royalton Elementar\', and 
Lil Warner. 1 also had monthly mentoring ses- 
sions with six Royalton first graders whom I think 
of in pairs, because that is how our meetings were 
structured. I spent half an hour once a month 
each with Neil Wilczek and Sarah Dancer, Josh 
Goedderz and Julia Lyshik, Becky Foged and 
Jessica Nix. 



THE QUEEN WITH THE GOLDEN HAIR 

She has black straight hair, projecting front 
teeth, and a serious speech delect. She starts 
cut stiff and shy, a very "good" little girh By 
year's end, she's showing a talent for wacky 
imagery. She iaughs a lot. She also reads the 
notes I'm writing about 'isr. Upside down. Aloud. 
She reads, her teacher tells me, at the fourth 
grade level. This is her final poem. 

In spring, I see bears; 

One came by the gate where we live 

In the woods, by the Mississippi River. 

In spring, I hear birdies. 

In spring^ I smell the fresh air. 

In spring, I taste grass. 

In spring, I feel that rm beautiful. 

In spring, I play with my idtty. 

In spring, I want to play with my toys. 

In spring, I think about being a queen. 
She draws the queen for me. High-heeled shoes. 
Flowing gown. Crown with points. Floods of 
crayoned golden hair. 



NEIL'S WORRY POEM 

/ worry about bats. 

One time this bat got into the house 

When just my brother and me 

And a neighbor were there. 

They hid on one couch 

With a blanket over them 

And I hid on the other. 

And I was all by myself. 

And my blanket 

Had holes In it! 

—Neii Wifczek, grade 1, Royalton 
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MENTOR'S JOURNAL, J/9/91 

We are talking about worries ^ which to first graders translates as, ''I'm afraid of — " Jessica has 
become progressively more outgoing at each session. She talks through her drawing. "Here I am in my 
bed. It's thundering and lightning and here comes my Mom to le sure it's all right. No, here comes 
a monster, a hig robot monster is commg to pull off my covers!** All this with laughter and great dashes of 

crayon. Her text is, "A monster is coming 
to uncoi'er me up. " 

In March and April o\ 1992, I took the 
mentoring skills I had developed with the 
Royal ton first graders to ei^ht first graders at 
Lindherf^h Schotil in Little Falls. Here I spent 
four halt hour sessions each with Sctnt 
Hilmersen and Julie Wenzel, Enck Johnson 
and Amy Riddle, Alisha Nelson and 
Maryheth Schaet'er, Rachel Hohen and 
Shelby Swenson. 

The last mentoring session of the very 
last day. I am helping Rachel arui Shelby to 
write a spring poem. Without having 
planned it in advance — never having done 
anything like this before — I say^ "Let's pre- 
tend xveWe flowers, pushing out of our seeds, 
pushing up out of the ground,'* 

We clasp our hands together, close 
our eyes, hunch down small. Our clasped 
hands force their way upward, first with dif- 
fictdty, then more easily. Our hands open in 
spring air and we smile. 

In the art room at Lindbergh School, 
two six year old poets and one of fifty ' seven 
are blossoming. 



JOSH'S SPRING POEM 
In spring f I see leaves. 

I see people wearing shirts outside, instead of jackets. 
In spring^ I hear owls. 
In spring^ I smell wet sand. 
In springj I feel hot and sweaty. 
In spring, I play tag with my dog. 
I throw a stick and he goes to get It, 
In spring, I want to put on my dressy clothes. 
In spring, I think about Nintendo. 
(But Mom doesn't let me play it too much,) 

—Josh Goeaderz, grade 1, Royaiton 



GETTING TO THE ROOTS OF THINGS 
To think about poetry (or any other art] In a formal way 
is to climb higher and higher up thinner and thinner 
ladders 
of words. 

Writing poems with children who were just beginning to 
read and write brought me down off all the ladders, to 
ths very roots of language: noise, rhythm, physical 
sensation. 

—Edith Ryiande: 



My impressions of those mentoring 
sessions will stay with me for a long time. Memories of sometimes treniied preparation, reading material I 
would probably not otherwise have encountered, thinking about art (specifically my own art, poetry) in its 
most basic te: ns. Memories of rumpled six year old heads leaning further and further toward me across the 
child height table where mentor and mentees worked out poems collectively. Memories of the royal mess we 
made the day we did the sensory stimulation exercise. (After chat session I had to clean up Iocs of spilled corn 
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starch and ground cloves.) Momtines ni small Faces upLMiin^ in excitement, pleasure, amusement. Memiiries. 
tixi, lit shared tears and worries. And abiive all, i)t shared pleasure m tindin^ words to brinj^ thuse feelings into 
permanent expression. 

My sessions with adult mentees were less messy hut equally (nemorahle. Formally 1 was Elame'M mentor, 
hut tn introducing me to the world of the elementary teacher she was often mine. 1 remember sitting o\'er herb 
tea with Audrey and Lil, readint^ mv poems, their poems, their students' poems. Talking akiut ^econd ^rade 
worries, personal worries, Gult War worries, the student with the dying mother, the stepson in the Army who 
was shipping out tor Saudi Arabia. 

OTHER MENTORS 

Other menttirs have their own ^ood memories. 
Carol Finnev, who inentorcd two Royalton Hi^h School 
students in vocal mu.sic, says, "The most important thine; 
was the chance tor those j^irls to t^row." She has continued 
a contact with one o\ her mentees, who is seriously con- 
sidering a career in vocal music. 

DeAnna Gehant, a qui Iter, mentored with sixth 
grade teacher Sheila Ayers and her five classes at S.G. 
Knight Middle School. DeAnna watched her student 
mentees produce a spectacular quilr cm the theme o\ sea- 
sonal change in a Native American village. The quilt was 
a striking exhibit at the AMSC Sires Sharing Conference 
and is now hanging in the Morrison County Court House. 
"There was all the interplay between me and Sheila, whti 
really hypes the kids — all the kids. It brought out more 
from all of us. They got this idea of pertection. They got- 
really mterested m qudting. E\'en the boys. Especially the 
boys. Sheila tells me younger siblings ot the kids that were 
in our project ask her when they're going to get to do 
something like that." DeAnna says also that her mentor- 
ing experience, "gave me lot:> of confidence" and "opened 
doors for me." 

The metaphor of doors oj^ening. horizons expanding, runs through the memories of tnher people who 
were assticiated with the Cimnections Project. Jt^letta Falknor says, "The mentorships force students to take 
risks, real intellectual risks for real personal gain. I know two of our Royalion students who went on to other 
mentorships, where tt^ey had lo go through an interview process to qualify. And as far as Vm concerned, I real- 
ly do feel more connected with Little Falls, with the teachers 1 met and worked with. I don't hesitate now to 
call them up and set up projects." 

Nancy Ratzloff says Little Falls students who took part in mentorships "still talk about them. It gave 
them more self-confidence, enhanced their sense of self-worth. I think establishing relationships with adults 
on an indiv'idual basis was very good for them." 
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THE BEAR IN THE BACK YARD 
She has golden hair, big blue eyes, a 
round, pretty, eager little face. Really a 
beautiful child. At our first meeting she 
tells me she has a bear living in her back 
yard. "I feed it broccoli.'* During our next 
to last session she writes a poem called: 

MY PRETEND PET 
I would like to have a bear. 
It would live in the 
fenced yard outside. 
I would feed it meat-^deer meat, 
I would like to play with it. 

I learn from one of my teacher mentees 
that there is a suspicion of child neglect 
and possible abuse in the family of 
this child. 
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PROBLEMS WITH CONTINUATION 

The only ohjcctum Kith Prc^jccr C^tuirJiiuirir 
missed ir when it was over," Jolerta says. "It's too bad 
set up a continuation." 

The initial forma* CAinnection, organized v. 

ADULT MENTEES TALK ABOUT WHAT THEY 
LFARNED FROM CONNECTIONS 

Adult mentees came out of the project ''seeing 
writing in u different light," according to Audrey 
Goedderz. "I have always thought of it in the 
context of high school writing assignments. S 
thought I had to have a specific purpose or a 
specific topic and that it had to be a certain 
length, i used to structure student work heavily. 
Now writing time in my classroom is much lers 
formal, i want my kids to write, write, write. And 
they do, with enthusiasm." 

Lil Warner says, "I always had the Idea poetry 
had to have a special form* Now I've become 
aware that words can capture feelings powerful- 
ly. I'm interested in my students' writings as a 
way to get to know them better." Both agreed 
with Elaine Sellnger that mentoring 'ireed up" 
their teaching abilities. 

Neither Audrey nor Lll had ever attempted to 
write a poem herself. By the end of the year, 
both had experienced poetry composition at the 
personal level at least once. 



s had to C2t)nnections was that it came tci an end. "I 
[here's no on^oin^ mecl^anism." Nancy says, "I'd like tu 

funded hy AMSC, was temporary. Even though both 
communities agreed in the early stages tii try to 
de\'eK)p a C(^llahoration that wouid he tingoinp, the 
planning committee was never able to devekvfi a 
formal process for maintaming the work they starr- 
ed. Committee members were exhausted from 
implementing such an extensive project and from 
continually confronting the lack of trust between 
the little town and bi^: town. Facmg the even larger 
task of identifying Kical funding proved ov'er- 
whelming. 

In spite of these problems, some deeper, 
more informal connections have been established. 
If my own experience is any mdicaticm, they will 
last. 

Edith Rylander is a poet and a columnist 
for the Long Prairie Leader ^ Morrison County 
Record and St. Cloud Daily Times and lives 
in central Minnesota. She has u)on two Bush 
Individual Arts Fellowships in poetry and 
recently published Rural Routes . 
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ARTIST/TEACHER COLLABORATION 

Collaborations in Ely 

— Dirk Hanson 



THE COMMUNITY 

Ely is a logging and mining town with a population of about 
4,000. It was settled by immigrants trom Finland, Sweden^ 
Germany, Eastern Europe, and elsewhere, and has a rich frontier 
history of fur trading and wilderness exploration. Located near the 
Canadian border, Ely now serves as a major tourist base for trips into 
the Boundary Waters Canoe Area. 

HISTORY OF THE PROJECT 

Originally the Ely schools were interested in developing an 
oral history project that would culminate in a community play, but 
after considerable discussion they agreed that a project of that scope 
was too immense, considering their experience. The 
Comprehensive Arts Planning Program (CAPP) committee then 
redesigned their program to focus on developing partnerships 
between artists and teachers to develop and implement interdisci' 
plinary lesson plans. 

The project took place over a two year period. During the 
second year, one of the artist/teacher teams, of which 1 was a mem- 
her. implemented a smaller scale oral history project. I also partici- 
pated in a more modest project during Year One. 




PROJECT SUMMARY DATA 


Schools 


2 


Teachers 


5 


Participants 


150 


Artists 


5 


Art Disciplines 


writing, 




visual art 


Length 


2 years 


Budget 


$2,048 



ERIC 
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YEAR ONE 

There wore tliree artist/teacher partnersliips in Year One. Ruth Penpal, a local \'isiial artisr, worked 
wjth a fourth urade teacher, Tlieir work concentrated on science and nature. Students explored animals, plants 
and flowers throuuli a \ artetv ot dittercnt artistic luateriaU and processes, includin^^ siencilinj^, drawing 
and watercolor. 

Harlan Tjader, al>o a visual artist, worked with the music teacher de\'elopinu lesson plans that explored 
impressionism throu<>h music and painting. 

I was paired with a hiijh school En.ulish teacher, Ne: Artisensi, ro write a ^'roup sttiry with a fantasy 
theme. After producini: an initial character sketch with the entire class, ten students ciiose to work with me to 
develop additional characters. These students were paired, and each pair was responsihle for usinii; their char- 
acters in an assigned section of the story. The first pair wrote the introduction, the next pair continued the 
story, and so on throuj^h the end. 

The chain story concept i»ave us an opportunity to discuss plot, setting, characterization, chanicter 
motivation, *areshadowin<j;, rising action, suspense, climax and revision as these matters came up in thu actual 
experience of writing the story, h also enqa^ed students in some cooperative fun as a counterpoint to the soli- 
tary nature of wntini!; and critically reviewinu fictitm. 

This project went so welL that Ne: and I decided to work together on another project in Year Two. 

YEAR TWO 

In January of 1992, writers Ken Meter (a non-local artist) and myself along with visual artist Marj^ot 
Wadley (both local artists), spent a week in the 10th, llth and I2th grades at the Ely high scho<.il. Marmot 
worked on a drawing project with art classes, while Ken and I collaborated on an oral history proj;ict with 
seven English classes. 

Through a grant from the Minnesota State Arts Board, the Ely schools were able to bring in Ken (who 
had extensive experience working on oral history projects) for part of the project to work with me and pass 
down some of his personal techniques. 

After preliminary meetings with the teachers. Ken and I gave separate introductory lectures to the 
classes. We asked each student to produce a finished essay, based on an extended interview with a local citizen, 
which reflected some aspect of Ely's uniqueness. 

Converting the interview notes into the first draft of a creative essay was a predictably amusing and 
painful learning experience for most of the students. It was the first time most of them had extensively 
reworked written material to achieve a desired aesthetic effect. They were con\'inced that their half-formed 
sentences and jumbled quotations could never be transformed into something readable. The heart of the pro- 
ject, as I saw it, was to demonstrate that they were wrong. 

The editing and rewritinu sessions were lively class periods, as we strove to make the interview subjects 
come alive on the page. I asked my students to rewrite their essays at least three times. Working with students 
individually and m small groups, 1 tried to create an atmosphere of informality and humor, while offering spe- 
cific suggestions about the selection of cokirful quote.^ and the use of concrete descriptive images. Students 
were encoura.ted to try, and fail, and try again, to capture a snapshot of Ely by painting a word picture ot one ot 
its citizens. 
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My intent \v;is tn pnivido my llth i^nielcrs 
wich a measure o\ sclt-ctnitidcncc about their 
ahility to express themselves creatively through 
writing. In aJditidn, a numhcr of stui^lcnts KOineJ 
the experience ot hecominu published authors n\ 
creative non-liction when the local newspaper 
agreed to print a selection of the finished essays. 

CONCLUSION 

Tlie Work of the Ely project is not ci)ntin- 
uin^ in any forma! way, However teachers are 
now more willinu to work with K)cal artists and 
si->me of the teachers who wiirked with artists 
claim thai diey have picked up or Ix»en influ- 
enced by the artists' techniques. 

I think Kood teachers will always he will- 
ini^ to motivate students through artist-in-rcsi- 
dence pr^i^rams. Mappily, the teachers wirh 
whom I collaborated were enthusiastic, and their 
support and trust made it possible to rake over 
cheir classes (or the duration of the project. 
Collaboration between local and non-lo.cal artists 
went smoothly as well. 

Provided that artists and teachers have 
j^otten together In advance to share their ideas 
about how the class residency should ^'o. I stron^^- 
ly believe that arts programs of this nature can be 
highly beneficial to rural communities. Students 
benefit from an exposure to working artists on an 
informal basis, and, in our case, the published 
results of their work served to bolster an appreci- 
ation of arts education in the community 
at large. 

Dirk Hanson is a fiction and non^fiction 
writer from Ely, Minnesota, He has written a 
non- fiction book on alcoholism which will be 
published in 1994. 



Bert Maddern, a man in his eighties, is a retired 
miner wltii the fire of mischief brewing in his 
youthful eyes. 

"When i came here in 1913, they had wooden 
sidewalks on the main street!" Laughing, Bert 
looks up to see my expression, and I laugh with 
him. 

"{ seen the soidiers goln' from here in 1918. We 
lived right by the train depot when they were 
goin'. Yeah, 1 seen *em goin' and I seen 'em 
comin' back. Them that did come back, anyhow. 
All of em didn't. * 
Bert quit school in 1925. 

"That was the eighth grade, that's as far as a 
got. Back then you had those mines goin', two 
mines were goin' all the time, now there's none. 
Never will be any more now, either. They got the 
richest ore there, down there under Miners Lake, 
and they'll never get it out no more." 
Sadly, Btrt places a hand on his head. 

"We were drilling all the time in that iron ore, 
and blasting, and you get that rock dust..." 
Stopping, Bert snorts to emphasize his point. 

"That's were I got my asthma from. When I came 
here I had a lung that I haven't got any more." 

—Heather Heinz, grade M 

The students discovered that they were actually 
writing the history of Ely. Some of the essays are 
not too bad! Once involved in the project, stu- 
dents discovered that all of their interview sub* 
jects had played a role of one kind or another in 
making Ely what it ts today. If we had done the 
Interviews in advance of the residency, we could 
have utilized the writer's classroom editing skills 
even more, but the end product was a success. 

—Geri Koschak, grade 1 1 English Teactier 
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GRANITE FALLS 
PROJECT SUMMARY DATA 



Schools 
Teachers 
Participants 
Artists 

Art Disciplines 

Length 
Budget 



1 

6 

185 
6 

music, writing, 
theater 

1 year 

$5,093 



WHAT WE CHERISH HERE 

The Story of Our River 
in Granite Falls 

— Florence Dacey 



THE COMMUNITY 

Granite Falls, a southwest Minnesota town of about 3,500 was 
established by people of Scandinavian descent right by the Minnesota 
River. About seven miles out of town, the river passes by the small 
Upper Sioux (Dakota) reservation, where Firefly Creek Casino was 
opened several years ago. The town is home to several small indus- 
tries, its own hospital and newspaper and the Yellow Medicine 
County Museum. The Northern States Power coal-powered electrical 
plant, situated on the river, has been the source of some controversy, 
most recently over a plan to burn PCBs there. This proposal was 
abandoned in 1991. 

BACKGROUND 

For me, the writer, the project really began in my own history 
in this place. A twenty year resident of the small southwest Minnesota 
town of Cottonwood, since the early 80's I have worked in grassroots 
environmental movements to protect the Minnesota River Valley. 
Through a friend who lives near the river, I've grown intimate with 
the valley, collecting stones and shells from the river and standing 
inside great hollowed out cottonwood trees. The water and the land 
were the brooding place for the project. 

During this time 1 also made cursory attempts to know the 
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Diikotci ctimmuniry, incatod at the Upper Sunix reservation, drawn to work with Narive American philc-)5ophy 
and its tenets for preserving the earth and the interconnected ness ot all heitij^s. 

My creative work with Heart ot' the Beast Theater of Minneapoli.s on their river projects contributed 
concepts and impetus. Over the more recent 
years, I had taup;ht a tew creative writing .»>essions 
in Bev Tellefsen's 4th grade class at Bert Raney 
Elementary in Granite and edited aii anthology 
ot writing by Granite Falls' senior citizens. 

Through a video project based on inter- 
views with seniors, I had made contact wirh the 
Yellow Medicine County Historical Society 
members and museum, also in Granite. Two years 
ago, 1 began working to develop an environmen- 
ral center at the Upper Sioux State Park, located 
seven miles east of Granite, 



HISTORY OF THE PROJECT 

When the COMPAS Artists in Minnesota 
Schools Communities Program (AMSC) con- 
tacted me about the possibility of a project about 
the river, I was poised, Bev Tellefsen and 1 com- 
piled a long list of local artists, arts resource peo- 
ple, elementary and secondary teachers and other 
community members such as environmentalists. 
We invited them all to our AMSC town meeting 
in December ot' 1 99 1 , 

The result was a small hut representative 
group, highly receptive to AMSCs brainstorming 
on the community's arts resoL.ces. This was my 
opportunity to present a "grand scheme," which 
was well received. 

At a meeting in January, after we learned 
we were to become an AMSC project, teachers 
supplied very helpful information on students' 
writing background and study of area history. 
And, in a moment of goodwill, all six pledged 



/ am traveling to the River of Time 
where the wound is deep and the river wide. 
I am traveling to the River of Time 
where the remembrance is strong 
and the persistence great ... 

—Dan Khali, grade 6, student 

I had hoped for more people at our community 
meeting— visions of rooms crowded with support- 
ers of the arts always dance in my head^but It 
was a start, people who represented networks of 
other people, and some who would be very direct- 
ly active in the project. And certainly this meeting 
brought together some people who mjght other- 
wise never have sat down together, through a 
common interest, the history and future of the 
river. 

—Florence Dacey 

The planning of this venture was very critical. 
Lots of little details had to be thought out ahead 
of time. The serendipity of life and learning was, if 
you will, controlled. There were too many kids and 
too many teachers to let things just "happen." But 
then, good learning often happens that way— little 
bits of serendipity amongst heaps of planning. 

—Cynthia Kuenzel, Project Coordinator 



their tlexihility. 

A community gathering which drew some key participants followed. Cynthia Kuenzel, a chapter aide at 
Bert Raney, had already volunteered to help me coordinate the project. As a hi^h-energy, highly organized 
person wirh many community involvements, including the town's Arts Council, Cynthia complemented my 
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strengths. Unlike a regular classnxim teacher, her schedule allowed her the tlexihility ti) help with field trips, 
videotaping and important coordinating contacts. Generally, she handled publicity, in-school communica- 
tions, and a ^reat deal ot the "nitty-gritty." 

However, there was considerable flexibility in our coordination, with almost daily meetings between us 
to determine v/hat to do and who wt^uld do it. Cynthia's extraordinary efforts were crucial U) the success of the 
project. Our frequent j()ke to each other was how fortuitous was our initial ij^norance of all the project would 
involve! What powered Cynthia in hours of unforeseen tasks was a commitment to the value of the artistic 
process for students. She also had two talented daut^hters in the project I 

Besides Cynthia, that community j^roup meeting included 
several environmentalists, two senior writers, two artists, a couple of 
the teachers, and the county's Senior Citizens coordinator, Lori 
Sandberg. Although there was no representative from the Upper 
Sioux Community, I had already made contact with Irene Howell, 
employed in Health Ser\'ices ar the Tribal Community Center- 
Before the start of the project in March. I spent manv hours 
learning about Dakota culture, through reading and talks with Irene 
and examining materials from the school's Dakota Project, which 
had acquainted students with Dakota culture and history during the 
several years it was funded- It was important fc^r me, as I attempted 
to integrate Dakota history, art and myth into the project, to under- 
stand not only the past, but the present reality, especially for the 
seven Native students in my classes. 

During February, Cynthia and I also laid out the first ot many 
schedules that included field trips to the park, classroom visits by 
storytellers, creation of a wall-hanging, visits to the Upper Sioux 
community and a local gallery, and presentations by environmental- 
ists. 

All of these activities required meetings and complex sched- 
uling with thirty or forty community members in all- Tliere were also 
many meetings with the six teachers involved. In fact, much of the 
contact time outside of class with teachers was given over to figuring 
out scheduling. A few of them would have been happier w^ith a 
less complex project. And 1 know I wished for more staff time to 
discuss the content and skills of the writing activities. 

We all learned to appreciate how broad and grand this 
endeavor was. 



The night before the residency 
was to start, my ailing father died. 
The project start was delayed a 
week and I came to It full of all the 
emotions surrounding such a 
major loss, plus anxiety over my 
ability to function effectively in 
^he classroom. But this loss also 
opened me to new love and trust 
that supported the vision and work 
of the project. One repeated expe- 
rience I recall vividly from this 
time is driving down into the val- 
ley, where Granite rests, from my 
home 15 miles away. I would listen 
to a U2 song written about a death 
and the line, ' We run like a river 
runs to the sea.'* In a culture that 
allows so little time for mourning, 
I was afforded at least a channel 
for my grief, a mode of transfor- 
mation through a truly communal 
creative act. 

—Florence Dacey 



DOING IT 

We had chosen the 4th and 6th graders to work with, three classrooms of each. The 4th graders were a 
lively and productive bunch, many o( whom wrote with greater confidence and freedom than the 6th graders, 
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who, while they prt)duccd m:my thoiijiht'provt)kini^ pieces cit writ- 
ing, remained more challenging to me, a^ a tencher, thrtiu<^hout 
the residency. We he^nin. I hrtiu^ht in treasures 1 have been j^uven 
from the river t)ver the years and their >tories commenced. I talked 
about all we u\iuld do. Our plan was to experience and reflect on 
the past and the present of the river and imagine the future, 
exprcssinji in writing tind other art torms what we absorbed. 

The next week we journeyed by bus to the Upper Si<iux 
Agency State Park, where adult volunteers had met several times 
and were ready to lead students in tibservations and informational 
hikes. But first, Irene spt^ke to the lar^^e ^roup. In her quiet way, 
she recalled the pasi .or the Native peoples, including painful 
memories ot the Upper Sioux Agency, broken promises, and death. 
She also spoke of the Native American belief that all beings srand 
connected and equal in the circle ut lite. She reminded us of the 
necessity to "take only what you need" from the earth. 

Off we went to track deer and voles in the fresh snow, to 
thrill to twenty eagles, to learn what their presence might mean to 
a Native person, to hold a stick or dry seed-pod and wonder about 
its life force. Some students were atrentive, taking notes, sketch- 
ing; some slid and gabbed. 

The excitement c^f this first excursion, the sense that we 
were embarked upon significant work, blessed by nature, sustained 
many ot us throughout the arduous days ahead. 

The primary' focus of the residency was to progress from dif- 
ferent experiences to experiments in various written expression. 
Back in the classrtx)m after our park visit, we wrote persona poems, 
becoming eagles and sticks, Indian grass and earth and, of course, 
the river. 

Next, we prepared to interview community members whose 
stories and impressions of the river and its history were either 
retold or turned into new stories by student writers. Our communi- 
ty stor^'tellers brought us riches: stories of fire and flood, of the rise 
and fall of iMinnesota Falls, a town just up river from Granite that 
couldn't compete, as well as tales of singular moments, pasque 
flowers and carp, daredevil leaps from bridges, and a river once so 
clean people drank from it. 

From these interviews students developed dramatic scenes, 
long poems of remembrance, stories where eagles talked to fisher- 
men and animals reclaimed the river, and imaginary journals. 



There were several special 
moments for me. At the park on 
the bluff overlooking the valley, 
the eagles came right above us. 
One had beautiful circles of white 
designs on the underside of Its 
wings. I told the kids that the 
eagles were considered sacred by 
the Native Peoples and that their 
being there was like a blessing for 
the whole project. 

I also told the students about the 
field mice, how they would gather 
up the "mouse beans"— wild 
peas— for winter food. The Native 
people would find the store of 
beans and take them, but they 
would replace what they took with 
dried corn. The story showed that 
they considered all animals as 
brothers and sisters and didn't 
want even the mice to starve. 

In preparation for their students' 
interviewing community members, 
each of the teachers told a story 
of the river or one of Its tribu- 
taries. One of the male teachers 
shared his flight from a raccoon 
and another, losing his toupee on 
a tubing adventure. Naturally, 
some pretty hilarious student writ- 
ing followed. I appreciated these 
teachers' willingness to be vulner- 
able with students, who certainly 
relished these peeks into awkward 
moments. 

—Florence Dacey 
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When my sisters and I were little girls— there were 
three of us— our pasture was along the Minnesota 
River. We spent hours walking along these banks, 
exploring and looking for flowers. We'd take imaginary 
trips as we'd toss a leaf or stick and talk about what 
we'd be seeing along Its course. ...There were coves 
that afforded us hours of imaginary, mysterious, and 
scary adventures. Sometimes we thought goblins, fugl< 
tlves or robbers were In the Inner cavities of this rocky 
mystery. Really, It was a home for a fox and kits. In the 
spring we found crocus, violets, columbine and blue- 
bells, not far from the house. Right about now we'd be 
looking for pussy willows in the shady area and where 
you could smell the humus that was formed by the 
decaying wood, we*d find jack-in-the-pulpit and an 
occasional Indian pipe. To our wonder, mushrooms 
would spring up over night. ...Sometimes we'd sit on 
the bank of the river and talk about the miles each drop 
of water would have to go to reach first the Mississippi 
and then the Gulf of Mexico. These are all God's mlra- 
cles...When I was In school we never talked about pol- 
lution. But maybe even then we were polluting from the 
farms and sewers. As it is, you students have Inherited 
& really big problem. 

--Bemiece Vinje, senior citizen, from written piece read to class 

This is a story about Berniece Vinje. When she grew up 
her parents had s farm and a pasture by the Minnesota 
River. When she grew up the river was not polluted... 
She and her sisters would play In the caves by the river 
and say that robbers and goblins would chase them 
...In spring they would go swimming In the river and 
pick crocus, violets and pussy willows. ..Now it Is fifty 
years later and Berniece has become a writer and an 
environmentalist. 

—By Patrice Fjennestad, grade 4, student 



There was one cense mt:)inent for me 
when one of the speakers mentioned the 
uncovering of Native American bones when 
Highway 67 was constructed in the 1930s, 
The bones had been collected in bushel bas- 
kets for a local dentist who wanted to study 
the teeth. There it was. And there I was try- 
ing to bridge the gap between two cultures 
hut definitely a white woman, remarking on 
what a violation this bone collecting was, 
how slowly our consciousness changes. 

On this delicate ground 1 trod 
throughout the project, htiping to be guided 
by Irene s wisdom that it is one's attitude, 
rather than the tint of one's skin, that is cru- 
cial. 

She voiced this concept to students 
when she, her daughter Sharon Odegard, and 
a local quilter explained the wall-hanging 
project to students. Students could use the 
symbol of a pipe or the four directions if they 
were doing it with respect and a good heart, 
whatever their ethnic background. In fact, 
the two finished wall hangings reveal the stu- 
dents' engagement with and respect for 
Dakota symbol and design. 

During this part of the project, Diane 
Holman. fourth grade teacher, had invited 
two members of the Dakota community in to 
speak on Dakota language. This presentation 
was videotaped and added to our growing col- 
lection of tapes, photos, and newspaper arti- 
cles documenting the project. About this 
time we created a special stationary that said 
"thank you" in Dakota, that went out to com- 
munity participants. Students also sent many 
letters cards, and drawings to people who had 
visited their classes or served as guides. 

Our next trip was to local sculptor Art 
Norby s where we looked at Norby's works 
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thiu draw on the histurv of the river valley and Narive American myths. 

The Native American theme continued the next week, when we visited the Upper Siuux Reservation 
to listen to three generations tiJ the luinheart tamilv and Harriet Blue, another preeminent community mem- 
ber. These women shared their stteries and myths abtuit the river. There was serious talk nf the lej^acy ot bitter- 
ness and sorrtnv trom the past and the racism that continues to shape the present. Students were fascinated by 
the traditions ot the peace pipe, Bessie Ironheart and Sharon 
Ode^ard displayed their traditional artwork and we ended with fry 
bread For all. 

At the fulKnV'up wntiniz session with one of my 6th ^rade 
classes, we wrote a ^roup ptiem about 'The Spirit uf the Pipe." Tlie 
students wrote that the spirit ot the pipe left with the Native 
American peoples; it was carried away to a mountain: 

This poem, composed in almost a throw-away manner by 
6th j^raders hesitant to appear "serious," became [^ivornl for me as I 
began to piece to^jether student writing for the final pat»eant. 
Students from another class wrote myths of the pipe's return. 1 
realized that 1 wanted the pipe, in some form, to be a central image 
of the people coming together in peace, despite the past, with a 
common i?oal: to restore and protect the river. 

By now it was really spring. We returned to the park on rwo 
splendid warm April days, this time grouping stuoents in threes or 
fours on the basis of stated interests. Some created environmental 
art, some learned more about deer or birds, some searched for 
emerging flowers and grasses. 

As we moved into the final stages of the project, students 
heard from people working to clean up the river, from members of 
the newly formed CURE (Clean-Up-Our-River-Environment) to 
songwriter and singer Scott Sparlin, who founded Sportsmen 
Coalition to Clean Up the Minnesota River in New Ulm. 
Althougli the environment had been a primary theme throughout 
the project, it was the information and inspiration from these peo- 
ple that fueled our final writing of environmental raps and celebra- 
tory poems. 



When I saw the final quilts, it 
made me cry. The Native American 
symbols were so prevalent, I 
could see that everything we told 
the kids had meaning to them. 
They wanted to learn. They took 
things to heart. And that's what 
came out In the quilt. 

—Cherie Four-Bear, writer 

One thing about the river Is, you 
have to respect It. It is very unfor- 
giving, I've canoed It in every sea- 
son. Every season has something 
to tell...l've gone right at the crack 
of dawn when the fog was so thick 
you couldn't see the canoe in 
front of you. I've taken off at 
eleven at night and canoed all 
night under a full moon. I know 
every bend, every fallen tree, 
every rock in that stretch Td 
canoe at night. 

—Gary Lentz, community member 



SHARING THE PROJECT WITH THE COiWMUNITY 

The time had come to choose writing to be revised for the booklet. A local resident who worked as a 
journalist in the 1930's and helped write Granite s history for the Historical Society helped edit the coUectmns 
of work, one for each grade level. The high school librarian offered to put the text into the computer and the 
church where Cynthia's husband is pastor let us print on their speedy copying machine. 

Meanwhile, 1 was poring over stacks of writing, piecing together "ITie Story of Our River" pageant and 
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he^innm^ the tormidablo task ot' includin}^ every student in some way by adding dmmatic and musical ele- 
ments. 

At this point, with more time, 1 would have involved area niusicinns and visual artists and made the 
writing; of the final dramatic presentation more o( a local collaboration. As it wns, a friend who does theater 
with children helped me bring that into focus, and my musician son created original music to be played by him 
and a cluster ot students. 

This collaborative process was very organic. As with other aspects of the project, 1 tried to supply a pri- 
mary vision and was fortunate to work with artists who were willing; to use their artistry to support that. 

Cynthia started making costumes and props, driving to Willmar to 
find the rii^ht blue cloth, deftly showing student volunteers and me 
Now I know that the river is more how create buiidinj^s from biR cardboard sheets in her garage. The 

than a river. I will remenriber every- two large wall hangings, with an original square by each student, 

thing. I liked it when we went out were being sewn together by ladies at the church. The question of 

to the river and did art such as the pipe remained. After talking to Irene about it, I had asked a 

clay models, leaf rubbings and wood carver who has close connections with the Upper Sioux cum- 

drawings. munity through his construction jobs to create a large pipe that 

would represent "The Spirit of the Pipe" in our show. Before he 
Sheila BengtSOn, grade 4, student ^^uld do that, he wanted it checked out more formally, so I went to 

the Tribal Council, who decided a representation of the pipe was 
acceptable. 

The scene of the action switched back to school, to the high school auditorium, where each class came 
to rehearse their scene from the show. Students with no acting parts chose identities as creatures or objects 
connected to the river s story and had a spot in circles of water, of prairie, and of the **two legged ones." 

I had divided the show into seven scenes, a segment for each class, plus one in which all the partici- 
pants marched past the audience by circle. Subsequent scenes touched upon early Native American experi- 
ence, the arrival of settlers and the Dakota conflict, the growth of the town, floods and fires, people who drew 
life and inspiration from the river, the pollutioii of the river and, finally, the movement to clean up the river, 
our vision for the future. 

Our first performance was in the gym, for the rest of the elementary students and several dozen commu- 
nity members. We had been rehearsing for this moment for days, squeezing time into busy school schedules, 
lugging props and instruments around, worrying o\"er kids who "goofed-off." 

TTie show began with the words: 'This is the Story of our River. It is one of the stories of the Circle of 
Life, in which all things are connected.. .Long Ago, long before the river was here, there was only the sound of 
the earth's heartbeat..." 

The opening scene was mythic and powerful, with students from different ethnic backgrounds, each 
carrying one of four banners with the four colors representing ail the peoples of the earth. To the beat of the 
big drum, then the theme on synthesizer, students dressed as eagles accompanied the large hoop fashioned of 
willow from the ri\'erside. Through the hoop came the river, composed of an interesting assortment of sixth 
graders, in blue capes and headdresses. 

Remembering this opening scene, iny soul always stirs. Somehow, all together, we had come in touch 
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with sciinethin<T; so very lar^c. ancient, and 
pn')tound — fhe story o( our particular place 
with its human tragedy, heauty and come' 
dv. We had dared to step out of our skins 
and the limitations nt time to become n 
tree, a Dakota j^randma, a hum. a mai,'ic 
deer. We rememhered the peace pipe, a lit- 
tle ot' what it meani), enacting its return 
when the people come together to save the 
river. "Won't you join the circle to help 
clean up the river? We are all connected," 
we appealed to our audience. 

People wept, were amazed to learn 
that almosr all the lant^ua^e ot the shi)W 
was taken trom the \vritinp[s ot che child ren. 
Followinj^ this performance, teacb.ers 
stopped me in the hall, full of pride and 
emotion. 

My small theatrical crew and I didn't 
have much "basking time/' because we had 
to decide whether to do the evening show- 
outside , down by the river which runs right 
through the town. That is where we did it, 
in ihe wind, to a crowd of three hundred 
more, plus a goodly flock of pelicans. 

In an hour it was over. Time to hand 
out booklets of students' work, shake hands 
with parents, hug teachers, the usual 
unsung heroines ot such enterprises as this. 
Time in the dusk to gather up cardboard 
buildings, wrap the big pipe in red ckith. 
return drums and horns to the high school. 
Time for a few of us to sit by the river in 
the dark, listenin^,\ remembering all the 
amazing words of the young people, gifts to 
the river and to all of us who worked with 
them. 

The days following our performance 
were busy, as we finished printing booklets, 
exchanged expressions of gratitude and 



DAKOTA GRANDMOTHER 

/ am an aging grandmother. 

I have seen many moons^ many things. 

My grandchildren wait, listen for a story. 

They wish to learn, to l(now my knowledge. 

They piay in the river, a sweet song It is. 

I was young once, playing with the others 

It makes me happy, remembering those days. 

I am old now, In a tlpi with my grown-up children. 

They work, hunting, fishing, trapping. 

I owe them my life for the happiness. 

The grandchildren, too, are too sweet for words. 

But I must leave for I am old. 

Soon I will die, my life will go. 

I will go when I'm full of contentment. 

I am an aging grandmother. 

—Rachel Kuenzeir Qfade 6, student 

I am traveling to the River of Time 

where hope is the key and opportunity the door. 

I am traveling to the River of Time 

where we control the future and the past lives on. 

I am traveling to the River of Time 

whore 111 stay a drop in the River of Time. 

The "Story of Our River" project allowed us to begin to 
integrate tiie arts into our regular curriculum. We were 
able to experience many of the various art forms in a 
study of the history of our river, the environment of our 
area, and the culture of our people. More importantlyi 
however, was the bridge it formed and ties it created 
between the community and the school, between the 
elderly and the young. 

—Dwayne A. Strand, Principal, Bert Raney Elementary 
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Our river project allowed our 
students to express their under- 
standing, feelings and thoughts In a 
variety of ways using a subject that 
is very important in all their lives. 
Our students were given "hands-on" 
exposure to several art forms that 
cannot be experienced in an every- 
day classroom. Environmentalists, 
naturalists, quilters, storytellers, 
writers. Native American artists, 
sculptors, and citizens with special 
talents all shared their talents. The 
privilege of listening to and talking 
with people of multicultural back- 
grounds gives a deeper understand- 
ing and appreciation of our environ- 
ment and our local river. The stu- 
dents became involved with people 
of the community and with communi- 
ty affairs as a way to better prepare 
them to be concerned and involved 
citizens of the future. In all of this, 
each student responded in a written 
form, each experience producing 
another variety for their creativity. 
I feel truly honored to have been 
a part of the learning process. 

—Bev Tellefsen, grade 4 Teacher 



congratulations with students, and made video copies of our perfor- 
mance. Proceeds from tapes sold to parents, alonj^ with donations for 
the booklets of students work, became the seed money for the next 
River Project. 

CONTINUATION 

A week after the show. Cynthia and I hosted about twenty- 
five community participants to an appreciation brunch. All agreed 
this valuable project should continue. And it seems that it will. Bert 
Raney Elementary has applied for a ^rant to do a three week river 
residency, includinu staff development with the six teachers. They 
will be lavin^4 the groundwork for a proposed two year project 
through MAX, in partnership with COM PAS, to develop 'and 
implement a sequential creative writing curriculum K through 6. If 
all the funding materializes, the stories and poems, the memories and 
dreams of those who continue to live the history of this place will 
continue to flow, like a river to the sea. 



Florence Dacey is a poet from Cottonu^ood, Minnesota, She 
teaches creative writing to kids, senior citizens, and battered 
women through several COMPAS programs. Her collections of 
poetry include The Swoon and The Necklace , 
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WHAT WE CHERISH HERE 

Wildlife & Landscapes 
of Our County in 
Badger/Roseau/Warroad 

— Elnora Bixhy 



THE COMMUNITIES 

Badger, Roseau and Warroad, three towns along the 
Canadian border in Roseau County, are each approximately 350 
miles from the Twin Cities. Warroad, on the west side of Lake of 
the Woods, is a farm, tourist and Marvin Windows manufacturing 
town. Roseau, twenty miles farther west, is the county seat and the 
largest of the three towns. It has a Polaris manufacturing plant, a 
hospital and a prosperous farm area. Badger, ten miles farther west, 
is the smallest of the three towns and is almost exclusively farms or 
farm-related businesses, hut has an intense desire not to be assimi- 
lated into the larger Roseau school system. 

PLANNING 

When Artists in Minnesota Schools &l Communities 
(AMSC) invited the three communities to consider collaborating 
on a project, they agreed. Badger and Roseau had just recently come 
together with several other commimities to form a consortium of 
school districts. Like most school districts, they were seeking ways 
to work together and share ideas and resources. All three districts 
felt that joining forces would create opportunities for teachers and 




BADGER/ROSEAU/WARROAp 
PROJECT SUMMARY DATA 


Schools 


3 


Teachers 


22 


Participants 


658 


Artists 


4 


Art Disciplines 


theater, writing, 




visual art 


Length 


6 months 


Budget 


$6,146 
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community members to learn (rom one another, spanning the lon^ distances that exist between the towns and 
people ot northwestern Minnesota. 

The teachers, artists iind community inembers who came together at a Planning Conference decided to 
select a common theme to tie the project and the three districts together. This was not an easy process. For 
years the communities had focused more on their individuality (the schools ot the three towns earn' on a lon^ 
standing friendly rivalry in sports) and less on their similarities. 

One similarity was obvious: The Roseau River runs between the three communities, and all three com- 
munities reside in Roseau County, named for the river. Nature and wildlife are a basic part of life in this north- 
ern area, and so they were chosen to be the common thread that ran 
through the activities in all three districts. 

The communities decided that each district would develop 
two weeks of residency around this theme, and qave each district the 
freedom to select the ^rade levels, art torms, and artists to be 
involved. 



It is a project the county can be 
proud of, both in the talent dis- 
played in the various art forms 
and also in the cooperation dis- 
played in the schools... each 
school in its own way expressed a 
common bond of purpose, interest 
and location. 



RESIDENCIES 

Thomas Parr Williamson, a wildlife artist, spent two weeks at 
Warroad High School working in grade 9-12 iin classes and teaching 
the basic, of Wildlife painting. Julie Elick, also a visual artist, 
worked in grades 4-6 at the Roseau Elementary School creating six 
large scale murals of moose, deer, birds, eagles, timber wolves, ducks 
and geese using tissue paper, collage and watercolor. 

Badger Elementary School worked with two artists, Troy 
Brewster, a cheater artist and Elnora Bixby, a writer. Troy may have 
had the greatest challenge: Integrating the wildlife and landscape 
cheme into creative dramatics activities. In a crowded week at 
Badger he stretched the imagination of the students and made them 
conscious of various dramatic techniques while focusing on the dif- 
ferent roles that people play in the local community. Because the 
theater experience itself was so new to the students, however, Troy 
was ultimately forced to work on the basics, and as the week-long res- 
idency progressed, the thematic component of his project faded. Nevertheless, the teachers involved felt his 
residency was a great success. 

Elnora Bixby, in the following week at Badger, tried to impress on the students that the local communi- 
ty was distinctive and each family different. For source material, students were asked to talk to the oldest 
member of their family and gather stories. They heard stones of blizzards, deer hunting, how the early settlers 
coped with the Depression and World War II. Later, in class, they shared the stories with one another, 
described them in Lt'^.ir journals and wrote short pieces of prose. 

After the planning phase, the projects developed independently, with fairly little communication 
between the communities, until the culminating event, a three-week exhibit at the Roseau Library and 



Those who were too young to 
write, I asked to tell me stories— 
and what stories I heard! About 
hunting, accidents, driving the 
car, and even a story of how to 
shoot ghosts. The stories tumbled 
out until, toward th^ end of 
class, even the shy ones had 
a story to tell. 

—Elnora Bixby 
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Museum, Jisplayin^ student paintings, murals, writing and a videti tape from Troy Brewster's theater residency. 

RESULTS 

Each of the three communities has diffcrem impressit^ns about the project^s importance' and impact, 
Elwyn Ruud» a teacher from Roseau, feels the theme was significant to its success because all the students were 
personallv connected with it in some way. Warroad and Badger teel 
the theme s contribution was primarily structural — it tied the com- 
munities together. 

Has this tie been lasting? Only informally. The teachers 
occasionally meet» share experiences and other ideas. Had the 
need for the communities to work together been greater, perhaps 
the tie would have been stronger. All three sites agree that the 
project has increased teachers enthusiasm tor and awareness of the 
work ot artists. 



Now teachers just expect an artist 
residency. Even though there 
have been budget cuts we contln- 
ue to bring in artists because of 
the strong teacher interest. 

—Elwyn Ruud, Elementary Teacher 



Elnora Bixby is a writer from Williams , Minnesota. She is 
a former columnist for the Williams Northern Light and has sev- 
eral pieces published in COMPAS Literary Post Anthologies and 
a book entitied North of Nowhere . 



Teachers realize now that they 
don't have to go to Minneapolis to 
get an artist, and local artists feel 
more confident about working in 
schools. 



—Carol Haiian, English Teacher 
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LITCHFIELD. - 
PROJECT SUMMARY DATA 



Schools 


3 


Teachers 


36 


Participants 


1155 


Artists 


2 


Art DIsclpimes 


theater, writing, 


Length 


1.5 years 


Budget 


$9,351 



WHAT WE CHERISH HERE 

The Litchfield Story 
in Litchfield 



— Joe Paddock 



AMSC's approach to working in Litchfield was somewhat 
different than in other sites. In many of the early tofun meetings y 
seDeral communities expressed an interest in developing oral history 
projects that included interviews of local senior citizensy student 
writing and a theatrical production. These communities also 
expressed concern about whether their local artists had the exper- 
tise and the range of skills needed to develop a project of this scope. 
Because of this strong interesty AMSC approached Joe and 
Nano' Paddock about creating a model oral history project. Their 
previous experience in conducting oral history activities y and the 
fact that they were beginning oral history interviews in their ovm 
community of Litchfield through another COMPAS programy made 
them ideal candidates for this work. Severed teachers and communis 
ty members had the opportunity to assist Joe and Nancy in shaping 
activities t however, Joe and Nancy served as both the visionaries 
and ongoing facilitators of the project f as well as the primary 
artists, 

THE COMMUNITY 

Litclifield is a community of 6,000 situated on the novth shore 
of Lake Ripley, 40 miles south of St. Cloud and 65 west of the Twin 
Cities. Since World War 11, its population has increased by only a 
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thousand pcuplc. Tlic LitchtielJ arcLi has, from the hej^inntnji. boon ethnically Ji\'erse. The earliest white set' 
tiers in the region were Swedish, Norwe^Man, German and Irish. Recently, a sit^niticant Hispanic populaticin 
has settled here. Litchfield is the ccninty seat o( Meeker (bounty. Orit^mally, its econiwy was entirely agricul' 
tural, hut in recent years, se\'eral small industries ha\'e become impcirtant as well. Many LitchtielJ uorkers 
now commute to jobs in larger surrounding towns, and shoppers have lx»^ua to tra\'el to these towns as well, to 
the detriment of Litchfield's uiain street. A lar^e population of 
retired people is \'ery important to the town and its economy. 

BACKGROUND 

The gcial of our project was to reccn-er and celebrate, in 
iTianv wavs, our local stiiry. In small rural towns, the sense of com- 
munity is ver\' strong, and the collective story often rakes on an 
almost sacred diinensuin. Art shaped from such material is triilv 
special for thiise whose li\'es intertwine wuh it. This pro\'ed to be 
perhaps the most basic strength oi the Litchfield Project. Usini; 
oral history techniques, we collected a significant portion tif our 
srory as it li\"es in the minds of local elders. These taped memories, 
a valuable collection in their own ri^ht, became the foundation fcir 
much of what followed: the hundreds of hours spent working with 
the collected material in the community and its classrooms, the 
writing and producing oi a community play, and the writing and 
publishinj^ of a book. 

My wife, Nancy Paddock, and 1 were chosen as the Incal 
artists for this project. We are both writers with extensive experi- 
ence in collecting oral history and working in rural communities. 
The origins of the Litchfield Project were perhaps more artist-cen- 
tered than most. Years back, while working in 01ivia» 50 miles 
southwest ot here, as the first National Endowment for the Arts 
poet-in-the-community, it came to me that 1 would dearly lo\'e to 
do something similar in my hometown of Litchfield. In time, we 
moved back to Litchfield, and in 1989, the frail beginnings of our 
project began to emerge. 

We received early seed funding from the COM PAS Statewide S eniors Program and the southwest 
Minnesota Arts and Humanities Gjuncil. Artists in Minnesota Schcxils & Communities ( AMSC), saw merit 
in what we had started, and Litchfield was selected to he one of AMSC's model projects. 

Meanwhile, Nancy and I had developed a working friendship with Bea, Thompson, a woman of 70 who 
was director of the Meeker County Council on Aging. Rea had a stiong sense of the value of a community's 
own story for itself, and was a local activist with a detailed working knowledge of our community. As our in- 
town administrator, she pro\"ed important to our project in almost every phase. 

During the Spring cif 1990, a number of school and community planning meetings were held, and our 



In three different high school 
classes, I asked a pair of linked 
questions. First: "How many of 
you feel that this has been a good 
place to grow up?" Almost all 
raised their hands. Then I asked: 
"How many of you imagine that 
you will continue to live here after 
you graduate from school?" 
Almost none raised their hands. 
Two girls In the three classes. 

It's a well-known sociological 
fact that smaller rural communi- 
ties have been losing "the best 
and the brightest" of their chil- 
dren for two generations now. 
Ignorance of ^ind lack of commit- 
ment to our local story has to be 
one of the many reasons for this 
phenomenon. 

—Joe Paddock 
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LICKETY-SPLIT 

1916 or so, and Lickety Split, 

the small spotted mongrel of us, 

is trotting along main street, proud 

as if maybe this town had been named 

for him, and then. In front 

of T. C. Smith's Jewelry Store, 

at the base of the fifteen-foot tower, 

with a clock at its top— 

T. C/s whHe face blurry 

and scowling behind his heavy 

plate glass window^Llckety 

yet again lifts a leg and pees 

at the very root 

of the timekeeper's pride, 

then easily outdistances 7. 

yelling and waving his broom while, 

along the street, people smile 

and feel in them, somehow, a bit 

of small proud dog, prancing 

in the timeless moment. 

—Joe Paddock, derived from a story told by Art Kraut 

As we grow older, most of us find that the 
passage of years doesn't leave U9 with much. 
Youth, strength, talents, skills and health 
begin to fade. But If God and fate have been 
kind, we still have our memories, and those 
memories have the power to help us relive 
moments in our lives when we were filled 
with hope and strong enough to withstand 
the dashing of those hopes. This was one of 
the impressions I received as I interviewed 
several citizens for the oral history project... 

—Joe Paddock 



project seemed to take shape almt^sr hy itself. Since the 
project had been UirminR iox some rime before this otiV 
i:ial planning:;, there was k\ss ^ive and take, less arjK^^le as 
tvi what we should do. We explained to teachers and 
other relevant community people what we hoped to do, 
and in ahnosr all cases they agreed with enthusiasm. 
Some mij^ht see this lack ot Ion term, whole -community 
planning a weakness. We would ar^ue that this is just 
another way in which a p Reject can get starred. 

We began by locatinf? and training a small core of 
senior citizens to interview cuher senior citizens. 
Committed, intelligent people can quickly become effec- 
tive oral history interviewers, but they must receive some 
training ar the outset. Nancy and I uave the rramjn.u 
workshops and, of course, did many of the inrerviews our- 
selves. 

PHASE ONE: COLLECTING 

Our collecting process consisted oi the 
following steps: 

• Planning! meetings; 

• A reminiscence night; 

• An oral histoid' ccUlec^ing workshop; 

• A follow-up to the oral history collecting 
workshop, after volunteer interviewers had done 
at least one interview; 

• Ongoing mterviews. 

The reminiscence night is a wonderful storytelling 
event in its own right, and we recommend it as a great 
way to break ground at the start of any oral history pro- 
ject. We developed a list of questions and invited ten 
carefully selected individuals ro come and share their 
memories. The conversation was taped that night, and it 
ranged from discussion of the Dakoca Conflict of 1862, 
which starred near here, to talk about Depression era 
hard rimes, to stories about old Hank Camel who used to 
sleep on our court house floor. Participants hung around 
to talk on their own, long after the coffee and cookies 
had vanished. 

The wide-ranging reminiscence night discussion 
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pniviJed a mUiJ hack.LironnJ for ns tvom uliich to Jcvclop uur qucstiim li>t, anJ inten'icwinj; went swiftly. 
Overall, we did a tiUal of 90 inrcr\-ic\vs, iivera^iiij^ iiK)ut two htiurs in 
length. Space is roo limited here tor full discussion of the value of 
the [p.rerviewin^ process for thoNC nivoU'ed, hut be assured that it is 
a deeply hunianizin.u experience. Senior interviewer, Biirh Olson, 
became especially invok ed n-ith her explorations into the memories 
of old friends. 



PHASE TWO: TRANSCRIBING, WRITING & PERFORMING 

Nearing the end of that first summer, it was clear that we now- 
had an almost overwhelming hody ot storv \rou\ which to work as we 
moved into the secondary phases tif our project. These wtnild he: 

• Transcribing onto paper as many of the inter\'iews as time 
and money would allow; 

• A rout^h catalopuinu of* the content of the transcribed 
material, so we would be able to access it for our 

on go i nil work; 

• The writing of newspaper columns about our experience; 

• The writing of a play script from the collected maierial; 

• The Litchfield Community Theater's production 
of this play. 

In rural communities, involved people read the local ueekly 
paper from cover to cover. Four columns were written tor the 
Litchfield Independent Review, one each by Nancy and I and two by 
senior interviewers. These were a way ot makini^ the wider commu- 
nity aware of our oni^oin^ project, ad\'ertising the forthcoming play, 
and providin{7 a little o\ the flavor ot" the interviewing experience. 
Wally Stubeda, my Junior class En^jlish teacher ot many years ago, 
wrote the column that struck the most fire in the community After 
readint^ it, a realtor 1 know stopped me in the supermarket and said, 
"Wow, It isn't often we ^ct something like that in the local paper." 

We were meanwhile well into writing the script of our play, 
/*[/ Tell You the Story, In order to cover as broad a range of material as 
possible, we placed a story tellinj^ narrator at the center ot ihe action. 
Our original intention was, at intervals, to have stories blossom 
into fully acted scenes, after which the narrator would again take 
up the thread. 



Each person's memories seem to 
be a private, personal part of one 
individuars life, but when woven 
together with the memories of 
others, they become history— the 
type of history that goes beyond 
news reports and public records 
In a court house. They become 
the story of real people struggling 
to make their way on a confusing 
journey toward some goal not yet 
clear to any of us. 

--Wallace Stubeda, senior citizen, 
from a column in the Litchfield 
Independent Review 

This has been a truly unique 
experience for our cast and 
myself. Worl<mg with creative 
writers on a new work in progress 
fs the dream of every creative the- 
ater artist... 

The measure of the heart and soul 
of a community is reflected in the 
creativity of its history. Tonight 
we echo the voice of our past In 
words and stories as tunneled 
through the perceptive pens of 
Joe and Nancy and brought to life 
again by our talented actors. 

—Bernie Aaker, Director, 
Litchfield Community Theater, 
I'll Tell You the Story 
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IN 1862 

In the time of the Indian, here in this place, 

swords Idlled people. Little Crow, 

the Chief of the Dakotah people, 

was killed, In the time of the Indian, 

here in this place, arrowheads were lost In the dust. 

And then found for the G.A.R. Hall. 

Muskets smoked. 

Ropes lassoed buffalo, 

Indians died in the war 

After the war, here in this place, 

Indians and Whites became friends. 

The Year of Reconciliation 

was 1988, 

--Grade 1 group poem, Ripley Elementary School 

The second first-grade session happened after the kids had 
gone to the stockade. One tea'^her was concerned that they 
would only get the White settler side of the conflict, so I 
offered to tell Little Crow stories. Little Crow was the leader of 
the Oakotah. I've never seen first-graders get so Involved. They 
especially loved the story about how Little Crow stood on a 
split rail fence, waving his blanket and taunting the military 
marksmen who could not hit him. When the smoke had cleared, 
he jumped down, bowed and disappeared into the woods. In 
both classes we wrote group poems beginning with "In the time 
of the Indian, here \u this place ..." 

—Nancy Paddock, writer 

Great-Grandpa says his parents wanted him to go to school. 
He didn't see the use of it so he dropped out when he was done 
with 9th grade. In school, he was a little troublemaker just like 
the rest of the boys. He remembers the teacher always check- 
ing the boy's pockets for snuff. Great-Grandpa kept his in his 
shoe so he wouldn't get caught. He says, 
"Men who chew are well-to-do." 

-Brandon Schauer, grade 10, student 



Bemie Aaker, director of the 
Litcht'ielJ Community Theater, a 
man with extensive theater experi- 
ence, helped LIS to see that time 
constraints for local theater person- 
nel would not allow for so ambitious 
a script as we had originally devel- 
oped. We therefore compromised 
and did the play as readers theater. 
This approach worked out wonder- 
fully well, and we recommend it to 
other rural communities lookin.u for 
a simple, dramatic way to present 
local material, 

III Tell You the Story was per- 
formed in the Little Theater in the 
Litchfield Hij^h School on three 
consecutive daces in October 1990, 
Tl^e actors read from tall stools, the 
women wearinj^ evening dresses, the 
men cutaways. Historic photos were 
projected against the backdrop, a 
musical soundtrack proved very 
effective on two of the three nights. 
(Our sound "expert" played football 
on the third nitzht and the timmj^ of 
his substitute was a little off.) 
Community people were deeply 
moved by this reawaken mc; of old 
stories, old friends from the past. 
We otten heard a buzz of recogni- 
tion go through the crowd. People 
lined up after the performances to 
thank us, and they continue to do 
so when we meet them on the 
streets. 
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PHASE THREE: TAKING ORAL 
HISTORY TO SCHOOL 

The concept behind the school 
phase ot our project was to heighten stu- 
dent awareness ot the story in which they 
Ii\-e and which will continue at the core ot 
them tor the remainder of their lives. We 
hecame "tellers" of local history, and dis- 
cussed how the students' personal stories 
were part ot the larger community one. We 
then helped them to recreate bits ot their 
stories throuj^h the use ot creative-writ inj»' 
la-the-classroom t' '.iiiques. 

The tact that we were funded tor 
only 125 planning and classroom hours — 
this time to be spread out between the two 
ot us over tour schools — meant that our 
work in the schools was somewhat thin. 
Nevertheless, the sessions proved to he 
lively and productive. 

In February 1991, Nancy and 1 
each taught two classes for Litchfield 
Community Education. Nancy's were 
called Collecting Family History and mine, 
Writing the Personal Memoir. Enrollment 
was large, and Nancy, who is involved with 
an ongoing book about her own family, 
found that her students were enthusiastic 
about the possibility of using oral history 
techniques within the family. Many had 
worked with genealogy, but not story 
and the preservation of actual voices. They 
also proved enthusiastic about print-shop 
methods she taught them for copying and 
reproducing family photos alongside texr. 

In my class on writing the personal 
memoir, 1 focused on technical ways in 
which an anecdote such as we tell at the 
local coffee shop can be expanded into a 
full-blown piece ot creative writing. The 



Students liked stories about the Litchfield schools in 
the past, say, of the great football teams of 1914 - 1916 
that Bernie Blerman played on and that beat bigger 
schools by scores of 60 or 100 to nothing and which 
even beat what is now St. Cloud State 54 to nothing. 
They also liked to hear about how the high school 
burned down in 1929 and how the students had to go 
to school in church basements and local businesses 
for two years, and how the contractor building the new 
school (the one we were in) cheated his laborers, caus- 
ing a new law to be written by the Minnesota legisla- 
ture. Another story that really entranced rur students 
was a rather ghoulish one about an interesting girl 
whose hair had caught in, the gears of her family's 
windmill, who'd died up there, swinging in the wind 
above our newly settled landscape. 

—Joe Paddock 

With May Day past and lengthening daylight. ..and 
disinterest in waning school, other games Infringed 
on the skating ritual. We met after supper in fading 
daylight to play kick-the-can and run-sheep-run and 
hide-and-seek in the shadows as anemic street lights 
flicked on. But our roller skates were never idle long. 
We skated In hordes, headlong with speed and youth. 
Now the town took on a different aspect from the prosa- 
ic daylight that harbored no secrets. Now the town was 
a mile long and of infinite depth. We were changed to 
daring adventurers. Lights shone from windows In 
square shapes as the workaday world retreated— and 
we were outside of it, out of sight of the adult world. 
What delicious independence spiced with danger end 
daring! A barking dog dashed from behind a hedge and 
chased us. Headlights probed the streets—was it 
Dillinger, lost on his way to St. Paul? 

—Marjorie Stokes, community member 
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j^roup was ^iven an assignment ro do just this, ;md the tollmvin^ week, about two-thirds of the original class 
showed up with completed pieces. These proved to be excellent, and within our glow of mutual enthusiasm, 
we decided to continue meeting as an adult writing group. 

This was one of those serendipitous opportunities that • pen up during a project and that must be seized. 
AMSC agreed to fund our onKOin^ sessions till the end of the project, and since the writing from this class was 
excellent, also suggested that we collect and edit a book that AMSC would publish. This opportunity to pub- 
lish proved a great stimulus to class members, and they wrote with exceptional enthusiasm. Now, almost a year 
atter the close ot the project, we are still meeting on a monthly basis. 

Our Final official event happened on the night of January 16, 1992. It was a combination reading by 
members of the adult writing class from their newly published book and a celebration of the installation of our 
oral history material into the Meeker County Historical Society's archives. The event took place in 
Litchfield's histtmc Grand Army of the Republic Hall, and the htiuse was full that evening. 

The new book, / Think I Can Handle Thi$ Life, proved a great success and sold out shtirtly after the read- 
ing. One ot the contributors to it was Bea Thompson, our local project administrator and an eager, active par- 
ticipant and supporter each step of the way. She died just before the book was published, and it was dedicated 
ro her. A warm and supportive community spirit hovered in the air around us that final ev**ning. 

In many ways the Litchfield project was easier for me than the Olivia project 1 did so many vears before. 
The people here and the outlines of our story are intertwined with my own earliest memories, and this made it 
less difficult for me to move ahead with certainty. And, of course, I didn't have the problems of resentment 
that the "intruding" outsider will sometimes run into. At the same time, as an artist, I had always felt a little 
alienated here. It is hard for a writer to go home again. The Litchfield Project proved a sort of magic doorway 
back in to the spirit of my place. 

Joe Paddock is a poet who grew up in Litchfield^ Minnesota and has returned there in adult life. 
He has done extensive work in collecting and presenting oral hh v. His books include: The Boar's 
Dance , Earth Tonnes , Handful of Thunder , The Things We Knew Best « and Soil and Survival , 
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CULTURAL SHARING 

Ojibwe Artists 
in Deer River 



-Cynthia Driscoll 



The projects in Deer River, Morton and St* James devel- 
ope * differently than many of the other models. These three pro- 
jects invited a distinct cultured community to collaborate ivith a 
nearby school district. Deer River and Morton approached Native 
Americans from local reservations. Because of their large popula* 
tion of Mexican-American students, St, James sought out 
Hispanic artists to develop a project in their schools* 

The projects in Deer River and Morton had relatively little 
experience in co^planning projects with Native Americans. Before 
a planning meeting could be held or a committee created, each 
district needed to persorudly invite participation from artists and 
cultural representatives from local reservations. 

The St. James project was uncertain about its ability to 
identify representatives and artists from the Hispanic community, 
so COMPAS enlisted the assistance of the Cultural Diversity 
Department at Mankato State University, which is approximately 
30 miles north of St. James. 

Because of the lack of trust and long-standing problems 
between whites and people of color in these communities, each of 
these three sites required the assistance of an outside facilitator 
throughout the planning and implementation of their projects. 
The role of these facilitators was to mediate any disputes that 
arose, and to ensure that the concerns and ideas of the Native 
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EER RIVER" 

ROJECT SUMMARY, DATA 



Schools 


3 


Teachers 


7 


Participants 


469 


Artists 


12 


Art Disciplines 


music, 




storytelling, 




traditional crafts 


Length 


4 years 


Budget 


$16,682 
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Americam and Hispanic s were given adequate attention, 

AMSC acted as the facilitator in Deer River, aiid, to a lesser degree* in Morton, In both communi- 
ties AMSC also provided an independent facilitator/ coordinator to work with committees and artists. 

In St. James, Mankato State University provided assistance in identifying and working with student 
artists and in developing the arts activities that were part of the project. 



THE COMMUNITY AND HISTORY 

The Leech Lake Indian Reser\'atlnn and north-contrnl 
Minnesiitas Deer River School L')istrict nverlap in such a way that 
each year apprciximately nne-third o\ the district's students are 
Native, mostly Ojibwe. Within the district, therefore, there are two 
communities. 

Whites Uve throu<^hi)ut the district attendance area as do 
M)me Indians; however, concentrations ot Native Americans make 
their homes on the reservation, especially in two rural, prediiminant- 
[y Indian villa^^es. Ball Club and In^er. Manv Indians living otf the 
reservation consider ir their spiritual home, often visiting parents , 
and grandparents there. During the summer months, pow-wows 
every weekend offer celebrations to renew famdy and tribal ties and 
transmit cultural traditions. 

The Deer River school district operates t'rom three schools, a 
larger elementary school, King Elementary School, a combined 
junior -senior high school in the town of Deer River and North 
Elementary School about 25 miles north in Talmoon. For some 
Indian students, public school is their first long-term association 
with white culture. There are few Indian sta ft' members. A first grade 
teacher at North; a counselor and two other positions which are 
dependent on available funds — an Ojibwe language teacher and 
another counselor. 

Some Native families consider their extended family's life, the 
Ojibwe seasonal calendar and cultural traditions more important 
than their children s daily school attendance. Occasional absences of 
Native children for reasons not readily understood by whites are 
taken as parental indifference by some school personnel. With the 
historic mistrust of whites which Native peoples carry from broken 
treaties, white condescension and white misunderstanding of Native 
culture, the situation at Deer River School District meetings is sometimes palpably tense. Adults and occa- 
sionally students of both cultures may be quick to be defensive, in differing ways: whites verbally, sometimes 
aggressively verbal. Natives by withdrawing and remaining quiet. While Natives understand the dominant 
culture, whites often do not take time even to try to understand Native ways. 



I learned from my grandpa. 
The boys and girls were kept 
separate from the time the girls 
had their first period. From five 
years the elders knew what the 
kids would be. In the classrooms 
now there is no way to teach the 
children what they will be. 
Now the White people teach in 
school and the Ojibwe children 
are erased from K-12 with the 
repetitive school. The white nature 
slowly erases the Ojibwe people. 
We get our kids in the summertime 
to teach them how to be Ojibwe. 
My grandfather would keep me 
home from school. Then I would 
go back and they would tell me he 
was wrong, it was how to grow. 
Each iitile kid is different and 
must be treated different. 
No slow learners, just individuals. 
You can't put it on paper. 
The strongest ones passed down 
the knowledge. We need to instill 
how things change. 

—Clara Jackson, visual artist 
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At ditfcrcnr times in tho histury ot rho 
Oeer River school district, private i^rnnts and 
U.S. j^overnmenr monies hiive aime to the 
district because ot the hi\ih population ot 
Indiims. For many in the Native American 
community, these monies seem to ha\-e disap- 
peared into the district budget without obvi- 
ous benefit to their children. 

THE PROJECT 

Aware ot this atmcvsphere ot' communi- 
ty wariness, in the winter and sprinu ot" 1989, 
Artists in Minnesota SchmUs vSj. 
Communities (AMSC), Natu'c Americans 
and some teachers formed a project commit- 
tee to investigate possibilities tor curriculum 
development about Native culture — history, 
arc, storytelliag and music — by videotaping 
Native artists in the classroom. Later these 
videos as well as other cultural resources trom 
Native and white historical societies could be 
transferred to laser discs for ready access by 
students during the school year. Using the 
"Foxtire'* method, Native students and com- 
munity members could interview elders and 
artists for Laser disc voice-overs to better 
explain cultural aspects of art and Native life, 
past and present. 

GOALS 

Purposes ot this project were twofold: 
to include Native American culture, demon- 
strated and spoken hy Native people, into tl^e 
Deer River curriculum; and to improve com- 
munication, understanding and appreciation 
between the white and Native American 
communities in the Deer River School 
District. 



The school district needs to respect Native ideas 
and Native ways of contributing, to listen to Natives 
and really hear what each different Native says. 
I feel that funds meant for Natives have been used 
by the district without Native students directly 
benefiting. Native people have been left out of 
providing input in grant writing. I ask again, 
as I have before, that we begin our meetings with 
an elder to pray for good feelings among us, for 
trust, for honest dealings. 

—Kathryn Fairbanks, visual artist 

Nothing In the Deer River school curriculum shows 
Native culture. This project might begin building 
self-esteem In Native students and understanding 
between white and Native students. 

—Yvonne Wilson, grade 1 Teacher, North Elementary School 

It is important to note that the dynamics of this 
meeting were significantly altered by having white 
teachers present. For two people initiating a project 
to preserve Ojlbwe culture, they seem wholly igno- 
rant of how to act around Ojlbwe people. They fear 
silence. Interrupt, talk a good show but demonstrate 
no real respect. 

If they are to make this project work, they will have 
to change their attitudes. They will have to respect 
more than just beadwork and dancing. They will 
have to care about this project for a set of reasons 
different from those that brought them to the project 
In the first place. 

Stephen Peters, AMSC Facilitator 
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Computers can be useful as culture-carriers 
If the sacred^that which is private and secret 
—is monitored out. Even though we are an oral 
people, we need documentation. We must commu- 
nicate our culture to our children and the rest 
of the Deer River community. 

—Carrie Ortiz, visual artist 



We've talked about ail this frustration coming to 
a head. I thinlc this project is a good thing. 
We need to do something to try to understand 
where everyone Is coming from. Lack of commu- 
nication is a big problem. This is the situation as 
I see it. Everyone needs to LISTEN. We can only 
offer the bricks; tha kids need to use them. 
We must build understanding here. 
I am real tired of hearing, "You Indian people are 
trying to make everyone feel sorry for you/* One 
of our elders has said we need to be a part of our 
children's education. We forget we are doing this 
for the kids, for their future, that these children 
will be successful or unsuccessful. Do we show 
the children that we adults can't work this out? 

—Conine Nason, school counselor 

Integrating Allen Wilson's visits— or a number of 
individual Native artists and storytellers— consis- 
tently throughout a student's school life would be 
a meaningful teaching technique. Starting in first 
grade, Allen and other Native culture-carriers 
would become familiar, welcome visitors. 

—Bobbi Kossow, grade 1 Teacher, King Elementary 



See the turtle carved into the top of my redwood 
"trickster flute"? Natives have great respect for 
animals, people and each other. I will play for you 
the song-tale of ''Naniboujou and the Winter 
Maker." The story of the song is of the time of 
perpetual winter when glaciers and snow were 
everywhere. Natives lived in winter day in and day 
out. Naniboujou came asking what to do about 
this cold winter? So the people thought and 
thought until one old Ojibwe said, "We will invite 
OJd Man Winter to a feast of hot, hot food and ask 
him to eat." Winter ate and ate and sweated and 
sweated until he could stay no longer. He had to 
go away at least for summer to cool off. Now he 
returns only once a year, and green grass and 
food and flowers grow all summer long, and the 
people are happy. 

—Don Robinson, musician and storyteller 



My father told me that my great, great, great uncle 
chased the Sioux with his band of warriors after 
the Sioux killed all their women and children. The 
men returned from a hunting excursion to find 
their village ravaged. They chased the Sioux in 
revenge and anger, vowing to Icill them. When the 
Sioux found they were being followed, they con- 
structed a huge Peace Drum and drummed contin- 
ually as the Ojibwe People approached changing 
the Ojibwe hearts to peace. The tribes then cele- 
brated together. Here is that very Peace Drum that 
the Sioux gave the Ojibwe so many years ago. 
When I was thirteen my father and I stretched a 
new skin over it. Now It belongs to me. I will leave 
it with a museum to take care of. 

—Allen Wilson, Ojibwe elder and storyteller 
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TENSIONS 

From the hc^innin^ o( the project rhere h;is been miscommuniciition and cultural misunderstanding, 
e.specKiilv abiHir rechnoh)gical nspects of the- project. Scnne Native Americans were worried about sacred 
iispects of Ojibwe culture bein^ revealed, cspeciallv to insensitive whites. Others think of their culture as a lu'- 
inf». chanuin^ body of kn^nvled^e that mi^ht he considered static if recorded at one point in time. Artists wor- 
ried that if they revealed their art techniques on tape, they would be stolen by whites as had wild rice produc- 
tion and many other Native ways. 

Who would control ihe videos, the content, use and copy 
rif^ht? Whose art would be featured in the video tapes, and who 
would decide? Which artists and community members would act as 
resources? What cultural informatii^n, which \'alues would be 
transmitted? While many of these questions were answered in writ- 
ten form with Native Americans dri\'in<i the project, Native mis- 
trust contmued in meetinij after nieecin^. Tempers flared. Patience 
ebbed. Verbal confrontations continued especially when Native 
American questions and concerns remained unheard. A timeline 
which some teachers had constructed he^jan to seem impossible to 
meet. Was the timeline more important than Native 
American/white relations.' 

IMPLEMENTATION 

During the second year of the project a number o\ Native 
artists became comfortable eniiugh to ccDnduct classroom presenta- 
tions, and the Project Cc^mmittce aj^reed on enough planning,' and 
tundinj^ s^i the teachers could schedule these artists. A tentative 
bej^innint^ was made. 

So concurrently, with the project committee discussing the 
project, some Deer River students bej:an ro meet Native artists and 
learn about Ojibwe art and culture first hand. Teachers nined 
improved Native student self-esteem almost immediately. White 

students were interested in Native presenters and their art. Teachers not involved in project planning! request- 
ed Native artists' time in their classrooms. The artists fine-tuned their presentation skills. 

Some Native Americans on the committee thouf^ht the project mi^ht act as an important transmitter 
of culture for the younger generation. But, after many meetinj^s, there was enough disagreement among the 
Natives about the technokigy and Its uses that ^MSC personnel and Deer River teachers decided to separate 
the riow operational artists' residency project from the teachers' videotaping/laser disc project. Also, during 
this peruid of transition, AMSC provided interested teachers with an initial two-hour sensitivity training, the 
first of a number of attempts by AMSC to assist Native and teacher groups to understand each other better 
and build a relatii)nship which could benefit Deer River students and the Deer River community as a whole, 

AMSC felt it essential that the Deer River Native American community play a major and decisive role 
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I am angry with my father and 
grandfather for not showing me 
certain medicinal plants in the 
forest, medicines that are now 
lost because this information was 
not passed on. It's time to change; 
a lot of this stuff should be 
recorded or it will be ioi^t forever. 

—Dor? Sherman, visual artist 
arid storyteller 

The challenge for Native people 
looldng at a project like this Is 
to use media in a way compatible 
with their tradition of handing 
things down. 

—Chris Spotted Eagle, film maker 
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I can't write Ojibwe curriculum. 

Ojibwe people must tell about their culture. 

The computer is Just a tool. As a teacher I teach 

technology; kids use it in learning. Right now we 

have no content to put Into technology. 

We need to talk about solutions. 

Why shouldn't we work together? 

I don't have enough time in my life to keep 

talking about problems. Let's work on solutions. 

I don't feel trusted. Someone has made me out 

to be a technology monster. I've taken Ojibwe 

classes, visited Cass Lake and the Mille Lacs 

Museum. 

—Myrna Peterson, Media Director, King Elementary School 

Direct relationships between kids and artists are 
happening. This is Important and significant. 
It is misunderstandings between adults in the 
project that we see at committee meetings. We 
adults here need to make sure Native artists con- 
tinue to have contact with kids in the classroom. 

"Gary Sorensof), Principal, King Elementary School 

As long as teachers contract with Native artists 
to come Into their classrooms and the district 
monies are used, the district will support the 
project. Native artists in the classroom create 
an awareness in all kids of the Importance of 
Native culture. Our hidden agenda is building 
self-esteem In Native kids. 
The biggest problem we've had was developing 
communication between the schools and the 
Native communities. With the project, 
communications have improved. 

—Wally Schoeb, Superintendent 



I wish the Deer River Schools had started 
this projecH much earlier. As an administrator, 
I see fewer disciplinary problems, fewer 
Native/non-Natlve disputes, better understanding 
of Native American culture, i hope the district 
will continue to financially support this project. 
I believe AMSC trained facilitators are helpful. 
I see the Project Committee as a three part 
team: artists, community, AMSC. 

—Gary Sorenson 

The project in Deer River was surprising In 
a number of ways. I was amazed at how little 
understood or recognized native cultures were 
by the school. This project was really the first 
time Native ideas, art forms, and traditions- 
taught by local "experts" from the Native 
community— were brought into the classroom 
as serious, worthwhile subjects. Seeing cultural 
information granted importance, and being 
taught by an uncle or cousin of a student, 
had a dramatic impact on the self-image of 
Native American stude^ ts. 

—Todd Dfiscoll, Senior Program Officer, BJandin 
Foundation 

As a community member, I feel it Is important 
to keep the project going. Personally I believe 
Indian self-esteem is better since we've started 
the project; whites are respecting Natives. 
The Native community should be Involved to 
help teachers keep the project going. 

—parent and community member 
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in this pR^jcct iibt)ut their culture. AMSC ir/r'ereJ Nntive artists workshops on how to develop tCiichinR plans, 
demonstratums l>v Native artists tnmi other locales working m Deer River clasSiOtnns, and a continuitiK ^ynv 
pathetic presence at meetinqs. 

Over a period t'lt three years, ANtSC> i\-steiiiatically phoned Native artists, Deer River teachers, adminis- 
trators and comnuinicy pei^pio, requesting ideas, listening, trouble -shoot inp;, and encoiirapintr. When teachers' 
tempers tlared or Native American t"actioti> telt unheard, when school adrniniscration needed reassurance, 
when Native people became discouraged, AMSC helped. 

CONTINUATION AND RESULTS 

At this writings the project continues- Teachers are contracting artists \or the '92 -'9 3 school year. Tlie 
' Deer River Superintendent tit Schmils has a budget item for artists in the schools and promises to support the 
project in the future if the '92''93 money is used. Through time, just by Native artists becoming welcome visi- 
tors in the schools, atf :udes and behaviors will change. Children will benefit and they may not t'orm the same 
stcreotvpes as their parents. This school interaction may be the most promisung aspect of the project. 

Moderated and mediated by AMSC, the three year dialogue between Native and white adults contin- 
ues. Much has been said, some has been heard, and the talk promises to continue. Through three years ot 
meetings. Natives and whites in Deer River know more about each other than they did before the project 
started, and some interracial friendships have formed. Currently meetings are sparsely attended, but they keep 
happening. That neither Native Americans nor whites have given up is a good sign. 

One amazing fact is that everyone involved in the project considers it important and worthy, very bene- 
ficial lo the education of Deer River students, white and Native, and to the whole Deer River community. 

Perhaps over a period of years through Native artists coming into the schools, relationships among indi- 
vidual Natives and whites will evolve into comtaunity change. Building mutual respect takes time. 



Cynthia Driscoll is a non-fiction writer from Qrand Rat)idSf Minnesota. She has over 100 articles 
published in national magazines on diverse. topics. 
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MORTON ^ . 

PROJECT SUMMARY DATA 



Schools 
Teachers 
Participants 
Artists 

Art Disciplines 

Length 

Budget 



1 
2 

63 
5 

storytelling 
1 year 
$1,86t 



CULTURAL SHARING 

Native American 
Storytellers in Morton 

— Florence Dacey 



THE COMMUNITY 

Morton is a little town near Redwood Falls, Minnesota, close 
to the Lower Sioux Reser\'ation with its large "Jaclcpot Junction'' casi- 
no. More th^n one tliird of the towns scliool children are Native 
American. Above the town, two obelisks dedicated to white settlers 
killed in the 1862 Dakota Conflict overlook the local elementary' 
school, where teachers and Native American storytellers are engaged 
in an ongoing project to create a bridge between two cultures that 
clashed so violently, build the self-esreem of Native students, and 
integrate the arts into their school system. 

HISTORY OF PROJECT 

This Artists in Minnesota Schools Communities (AMSC) 
pilot storytelling project, which focused on increased cultural under- 
standing, brought four Native American residents into the first and 
third grade classes to share their heritage and personal stories during 
May of 1992. They told personal stories, explained Native American 
beliefs such as the symbolism of the four colors, and spoke of the 
impact of reservation life. lola Columbus taught her group how to 
count to five in the Dakota language. Response to the sessions by all 
in attendance was very positive. 
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The AMSC liaison tor the project, local visual artist 
and lonR'time Morton resident Gary Burzer, recruited the 
storytellers <n'er a period of several months. During this 
time he worked with a numher of co-planners: school staff, 
including Superintendent Jan Dallenbach and Gifted and 
Talented Coordinator, Sue Osborne; AMSC staff; ar l 
interested Native American community members. Butzer 
found one-to-one meetings with potential storytellers and a 
flexible approach to scheduling very important in seeing 
the project through to completion. 

Patience, flexibility, and the willingness to listen 
helped school staff cope with last minute changes and the 
less than ideal end of the school year timing of the e\x*nts. 
Another important detail that planners felt was key to the 
success of the project was the purchase ot a rocking chair to 
be used as a special place of honor for the guest storytellers. 

CONTINUATION 

In 1992-93, these activities are being planned and 
coordinated by third grade teacher Patty Gavin, one other 
teacher, and Mary Eller, one of the two Native Americans 
staffing the Dakota Project based in the school this year. 
Students will be hearing from both Native and white story- 
tellers, producing booklets and sharing their stories and 
poems with seniors in non-school settings. 

Ideas for improving the project, such as staff in-ser- 
vice during the school day, involvement of more Native 
stor>'tellers and more structured pre- and post-storytelling 
activities for students, will be incorporated into the next 
series of weekly sessions, which are scheduled to begin in 
January of 1993 for grades 1, 2 and 3. 

RESULTS 

The impact of this modest project has been large. 
The spin-offs and general effect on the community are 
exciting. 

Participating students and teachers learned the value 
of storytelling and Native culture, with special gains for 
Native students. Non-participating staff, some of whom are 
still adjusting to the new emphasis on Native American 



My role as the contact person with 
AMSC involved going to homes, sitting 
down at kitchen tables and explaining 
that we now have something that's 
worth doing, I also went to the Tribal 
Council and got a vote of confidence 
to represent the Lower Sioux Community 
as coordinator on beCialf of the Native 
American artists. Scheduling, as irregu^- 
lar as it was, created no problems. 
In fact» the spontaneity of storytellers 
showing up at the last minute was better 
than if that storyteller had been sitting 
and thini(ing about this project for days, 
weel(Si or months. To me, the story- 
telling is the community input itself, 
it is the community, in effect, being 
itself, delivering the message through 
the storytelling process. 

-^ary Butzer, project liaison 



What I know Isn't from books. I tend 
to be shy about talking. If one of the 
teach&rs had said, ' Oh, Mrs. Columbus, 
v;e'd like to have you come and talk, 
I definitely wouldn't do it. I have to 
know someone. Knowing and working 
with Gary helps. I thought maybe this 
will help our Native American students. 
That's why I'm doing it. Because I feel 
If we're visible there and sharing stories 
about our culture, all these things are 
going to help our children wnnt to stay 
In school. This isn't just a white world. 

—iola Columbus, storyteller 
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We ran into a f.w difficulties, but I think 
we worked thr< jgh it quite well. ..It was a 
successful exp irience. We learned what story- 
telling is really about. We found out about our 
cultural heritage. Our level 5 kids (older stu- 
dents who are transported to the school from 
five different school districts) assisted us 
in a monitoring-mentorship role. Here were 
*'problem" kids that were feeling great because 
they had a role in helping other kids learn more 
about their background and heritage. 
We have built on that. We now have an "at-risk" 
high school student helping the first grade 
teacher. That was a direct *'pay-off" of our 
artistic experience. 

—Jan Dalfenbach, Superintendent 



The most valuable part of the project for me 
as a teacher was having people come in from 
the Lower Sioux Reservation as persons just 
being who they are, letting students know it's 
OK to be who you ary, and you should be proud 
of your heritage. There is a lot done here at the 
school that incorporates trying to make ail the 
students, whatever their culture, feel free to be 
who they are, but this allowed students to see 
someone else as an adult come in and say: 
I like who i am; these are the stories I can tell 
that have made me a better person and I've 
learned from them. There was usually a moral 
In the stories. Doing the story that way, Instead 
of reading it or watching a video, made a big 
difference. The students listened very attentive- 
ly. They all want to know when we will get to 
do this again. 

—Patty Gavin, grade 3 Teacher 



My position as Coordinator of Gifted & Talented 
Services has allowed me to be involved In many 
unique programs. And although my involvement 
in the Morton Storytelling Project was mainly 
administrative (working with Gary Butzer and 
the teachers scheduling), S am glad that I was 
able to be a part of this very important program. 
I remember one session I was able to sit in on 
with Mrs. Gavin's third grade class. The stu- 
dents could hardly contain their excitement as 
Mrs. Columbus taught the group how to count 
in Dakota. You could see the pride of the Native 
American students in the groups-it made me 
stop and think about what it must be like to 
live in a culture that doesn't place value on 
your heritage. I think this program Is the most 
positive thing that has happened for our 
Native American students in a very long time. 

—Sue Osborne. Gifted and Talented Coordinator, 
Morton Schools 
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culture at the schtml, had an indirect exposure to the henetits for students in terms ot hoth ability and atti- 
tudes. Native American participants increa^' J their confidence as cultural emissaries and their ease with 
working within an institution that, in some c^ses, has been a source of pain for their families and community. 
Storytellers experienced considerable satisfaction in serving as positive role models for youngsters from the 
Native community. 

Tlie project also served as one important step in a larger, ongoing movement to address issues of cultural 
intolerance and to integrate the arts fully into the school's curriculum: 

• Two new Dakota Project staff have been added to the school, a husband and wife team, and they 
have taken over a Dakota student dance group started last year by Jan Dallenbach; 

• A Dakota Cultural Center has been created in the school. Tlie school has purchased several sets of 
Native American literature for elementary students; 

• One of the storytellers, Reverend Lyle Noisy Hawk, has worked with Gary Butzer and students to 
create a unique Dakota nati\'ity scene for the Episcopal Church; 

• Students at the nearby Redwood Falls Middle and Hi^h Schools are initiating cultural diversity 
activities and their grade school is interested in also participating in the storytelling project; 

• Through the Ceiiter for School Change, Morton School is exploring the possibility of developing 
into a Magnet School for Cultural Studies. 

For the planners and storytellers of the Morton project, these and other spin-offs from their efforts 
remain connected to a circle of children .seated around a person in a rocking chair, someone who found the 
trust, courage* and time to sit down and begin to tell the story. And the children are all listening. 

Florence Dacey is a poet from Cottontvoodf Minnesota. She teaches creative ^uriting to kids, senior 
citizens, and battered women through several COMPAS programs. Her collections of poetry include The 
Swoon and The Necklace , 
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ST. JAMES 

PROJECT SUMMARY DATA . 


Schools 


3 


Teachers 


37 


Participants 


1,369 


Artists 


7 


Art Disciplines 


writing, dance, 




music, visual art, 




traditional crafts 


Length 


6 months 


Budget 


$9,003 



CULTURAL SHARING 

Hispanic Awareness 
in St* James 

— Margot Fortunato Qalt 



THE COMMUNITY 

During the past few years, the small, south-central town of St. 
James, Minnesota, has become home to an increasing number of 
Mexican-American workers and families. With a population of 4,500 
the town of mainly German-Scandinavian heritage has grown from a 
smattering of Hispanics to about twelve percent. The Hispanic adults 
work primarily at Tony Downs' chicken-processing plant, and their 
children attend the three St. James district schools, Northside 
Elementary, KOrd grades; Ai.Astrong Elementary, 4-6th grades; and 
St. James High School, 7- 12th grades. Tony Downs recruits workers 
from Texas, and brings them to work in its* two plants in St. James 
and Madelia. In Madelia, a smaller community currently struggling to 
keep its school open, Hispanic families are housed in one trailer court, 
but in St. James, with a larger and wealthier school district, Mexican- 
American families are spread throughout the town. 

The St. James school district has become increasingly aware of 
the needs of Hispanic students, many of whom arrive speaking only 
Spanish, and come to school on their own, without parental accompa- 
niment. Five years ago, the St. James district funded a half-time ESL 
[English as a Second Language] teacher; now it employs three full- 
time ESL teachers, three full-time Hispanic aides drawn from the 
local community, and a full-time Hispanic outreach worker. 
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HISTORY OF PROJECT 

In June of* 1991, Karia Beck, Comprehensive Arts Planning Proftrnm (CAPP) chair for the area, attend- 
ed a conference in the Twin C'ities where she learned that Artists in Minnesota Schools <Si Communities 
( AMSC) was looking (or a rural site ready to host a cultural sharing project in the schools and community. 

Because the St. James elementary teachers were experiencing? a larger increase in Hispanic students, 
their attitudes and assumptions about teaching were changing at a rapid and possibly confusing rate. 

The idea of teaming experienced residency artists with Hispanic students in the arts from Mankato 
State University (MSU) appealed to the planners. 

Working wirh Mario Quintero, a visual artist and member 
of Mankato State University's Cultural Diversity Department, 
AMSC selected four students and four experienced residency 
artists to spend five weeks spanning April and May 199Z, in all 
three St. James schools. 

The purpose of the project was to increase the students' 
exposure to artists of Latin American background: all the MSU 
students came from Mexico or Texas and thus could tap directly 
into the lives of the school children, Tlie point of the team-teach- 
ing was to provide the MSU students with the opportunity to work 
with experienced residency artists. The artists represented a variety 
of ethnic backgrounds including Puerto Rican, Salvadoran. Native 
American, and Mexican. The experienced artists would help pre- 
pare the MSU students for work in classrooms, in presenting mate- 
rial, relating to young learners, and providing direction and disci- 
pline. 

ARTIST/TEACHER INTERACTIONS 

The success of the teaming relationships was mixed. Since 
the students lived in Mankato and the experienced residency 
artists in the Twin Cities, they did not meet for much planning 
and training ahead of time. The artists felt this lack more acutely 
because as practiced classroom presenters, they were quite aware of the challenges. Most of the elementary- 
school schedule called for one-time appearances in each class. In the short class periods allotted, they had to 
es»'ablish rapport wilh the youngsters, teach them something about art and culture, and also allow for time for 
each member of the teaching team to present in a coherent fashion. 

Mentoring and presenting to the classroom audience at the same time sometimes proved difficult, espe- 
cially for the more structured, versus improvisational, personalities. In the best team arrangements, a series of 
sessions with the same classes allowed more time to fulfill the requirements of the double purpose, and an 
exchange of information about arts, culture, and teaching developed among the MSU students and experi- 
enced artists. 

The classroom teachers in the three St. James schools were also quite differently prepared to host the 
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The St. James project, that paired 
professional COMPAS artists with 
Hispanic students from Mankato 
State University, taught me that 
team-teaching with student teach- 
ers is difficult. A COMPAS resi- 
dency program is not a place to 
train young/new artists. Too much 
depends on the residency as spe- 
ciaiized teaching. There should be 
some sort of training period first; 
Including time to observe, slowiy. 
Then the students could work 
together with an experienced men- 
tor/artist, and finally they could 
teach alone, when they feel ready. 

—Sandra Benitez, miter 
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teams of visiting arrists. Elia Bru^^eman, hijih-scluxil Spanish teacher, scheduled the jnyrn in advance for danc- 
ing) and lelt sutticient instructions hir her classes ro he led quite effectively hy r!ie artists durinj^ a trip abroad 
to Spain. The ream ol Mi la Llauj^er, Puerto Riean singer and dancer, and I.')elen Sanche:, MSU Mexican 
dancer, brought the hii^h school students to a hi^»h level of pertormancc, and Mario Quintero worked with tlie 
students in mural design and Cinco de Mayo decoratiim. 

In the elementary schools, Lisa Gerdes, arr specialist, happily 
welcomed x arious artists into her studio sessit^ns, and now will incor- 
pi^rate information about Mexican pyramids into a unit she teaches 
about Egyptian pyramids. 

Bui Ljhe piMnted out that lack ot advance planning had her 
scrambling to meet the visitors' needs for materials at the beginning 
of some classes, and that sometimes the MSU students did not show 
up on time or failed ro come at all. 

All in all, however, it was a positive experience for her, hav- 
ing Clin tact with other artists which she misses and seeing her stu- 
dents respond to the positive adult role models of the artists. '*Tlie 
artists counteracted a lot of negative stereotypes," she said. 

Other classroom teachers seemed to struggle with the pres- 
ence of the artists. 



Our team was so good. ..I could 
see Delen grow before my eyes^ I 
also learned from Delen, things 
about Mexico that I wasn't aware 
of before. 

— W//a Llauger, performer 



At one school, the teachers were, 
for the most part, unfriendly and 
aloof to the artists. In the lounge 
the first day at lunch, the teachers 
opened their sack lunches* I 
Inquired about funch at school for 
myself. They said I had to have a 
tlcl(et. No one volunteered to show 
me where the cafeteria was or help 
me get a ticlcet. At first I was very 
upset and saw thoir treatment as 
the result of negative cultural atti- 
tudes. Later I stopped being so 
egocentric and aslced myself, 
where are they coming from? They 
may think that because I live In the 
big city, I have nothing to say to 
them. 

^Sandra Benitez, writer 



TENSIONS 

Published during the early days of the project, an anonymous 
letter to the editor condemning Hispanics set a negative tone, and 
elementary school teachers occasionally made damaging double- 
edged remarks about the cultural identity ot the artists. 

In commenting to one of the experienced residency artists, for 
example, one classroom teacher said, "I feel bad for the incoming 
Hispanic students who don't speak English, but language doesn't 
mean anything. They will have to adapt as oiher immigrants have." 
Since the visitors had come primed to speak both Spanish and 
English, and soon discovered that Hispanic students came alive 
when they could speak in their native tongue, such a comment 
could easily be interpreted as dismissive of Hispanic cultures. 

The elementary-school classroom teachers also seemed poorly 
attuned to the schedule and origin of the project. 

Some thought that the school district was paying for it, and 
seemed resentful that local money was being spent in this way. When informed that AMSC was paying for 
artist fees and supplies, teachers seemed to relax and become more accommodating. 

Though they were informed by mail, some teachers did not seem aware of changes in plans when one of 
the experienced residency artists delayed his visit. 
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But adinini^strativc ditticiilncs were nut all tin unc biJc. Artist-studenr reams iilso m;ulc mistakes in 
schedulinj^, and the MSU students, new to rhii work, u'cre niU familiar with classruom pnicedures. 

Clearly, mure time tur classruuin teachers and the visirin^^ artists to hecume acquainted, talk about the 
project, and work luic a schedule would have made the project 
more understandable, and possihly acceprahle, to the St. James 
teachers. 

One teacher u'lth a pri^vious friendship to an experienced 
artist was tn'ertly welcominq and attentive ti:> the project, suy^est- 
\n\i the impurrance of more than perfunctory contact between 
classroom teachers and the artists. 

With a project that hi^hli^^hts cultural {Jenrsty, ne»^ati\'e 
procedural ticcurrences, not directly related to the theme, mav key 
into other uncertainties and fears that the teachers already have 
akuir incorporating' the Hispanic newctimers into school and com- 
munity. 

The ESL teachers' and school counselor, with prior training 
in cultural relations, seemed the most aware of the benefits of the 
project. They also identified themselves as potential agents for 
change. For example, ESL teacher Pat Bradley took some of the 
artists to lunch and asked for ideas about how she could become n 
link between the two cultures in the community. 

Clearly, in any project with the underlying goal of encour- 
aging cross-cultural understanding, classroom teachers are key 
players in absorbing and translating interest and information to 
their students and to the larger community. The St. James Project 
underscores their crucial role and suggests the need to address it at 
the start of the project and in an ongoing way. 



EFFECTS ON STUDENTS 

An increased sense of self and pride in their cultural identi- 
ty for Hispanic students were probably the most general accom- 
plishments of the Hispanic and Native America! . artists visiting 
the St. James schools. 

But many Anglo students clearly benefited too: learning 
about their Hispanic peers and becoming more appreciative of 
their heritage, Anglo students also became more aware of their 
own backgrounds. As writer Sandra Benite: said, "When we talked 

about name? ^grandparents, and ancestors, 1 realized that I had to make the Anglo kids proud of their culture 
too." 

The inequality between Hispanic and Anglo students was somewhat rectified as Anglo young people 



Two of us COMPAS artists saw 
almost a "deprivation" mode with 
the darling Latino children. Sandy 
Benitez spoke to them In Spanish 
and I spoke my "Spangllsh, ' well 
enough to communicate with 
them. It was almost heart-breaking 
to see the transformation: they 
went from apathy to smiles, jump- 
ing from their seats to communi- 
cate and participate. Their status 
as '1he other" was gone for a 
while. They were proud and 
thrilled. The Anglo kids wei'e 
happy, too, to tearn some words 
and Ideas from the Latino kids' 
world. Many asked to title their 
drawings in Spanish. 

--Amy Cordova, visual artist 

I had many things I planned to 
tell the students about Mexican 
natives and their history before 
and after the Spanish arrival, 
but there was only time to show 
them pyramids. I couid have 
done a lot more. 

--Mario Quintero, visual artist 
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experienced for themselves the outsider position. They hsrened to n hmgirj^e they didn't understand and 
hrid^ed to i)ther culcutes ways of life through a variety of activities: 

• Youn^ classes enthusiasiically played Mexican frames; older ones heard stories about Mexican families 
and wove themselves into sequels; 

• Students of all a^es drew Mexican pyramids, made murals in the Mexican style, created turtle rattles 
m the Native American spirit, and danced both contemporary and tolkloric Latino dances; 

• They watched potter Victor Valde: at his work and tried their own potter^'; 

• They listened to bilingual storybt)oks and translated names from English to Spanish, 
iind Spanish to English; 

• With Brother Anansi, spider folk-hero of West Africa, and Coyote, the trickster figure in 
Native American folkK)re. the students spun narratives, and designed masks; 

• With a turtle imai^e that ;ippears in le^ond> as far away as China and as close as the Dakota, 
students sent wishes h)r the earth into their own community. ' 

Hispanic students also benefited from the artists' activities. A shy boy who wouldn't participate in rhe 
dance the first day soon joined; a student who had declined to read his writing aloud for the entire year finally 
consented with a piece written with the visiting artists. 

Pat Jones, counselor at Armstrong Elementary noticed that Hispanic students who initially thought the 
Mexican and Latin American dances were silly soon danced for a Hispanic symposium at MSU. Many 
Hispanic youngsters who have grown up m poverty, with little idea of college or professional artists, could now 
identify' with the MSU students some options for their futures that they may not have realized before. 

When individual artists visited the Hispanic Club at the upper elementary school, and the Hispanic 
Advisc^ry session in the high school, students talked to them freely in Spanish. "Some in grades 9^12 had 
recently come to town/' explained Sandra Bcnitez. "I told them that when 1 was 14, 1 was sent from El 
Salvador, to live in Unionvillc, Missouri, a small f.^'-ming community of 2,000. I was the only Hispanic the 
tovvn had ever known, 1 told them what I saw there that was so different, how 1 adjusted, what 1 learned, and 
how what 1 learned has served me in my life. 1 then encouraged them to tell me what life was like since com- 
ing to St. James. What their dreams and hopes v.ere." 

Delight with the artists was immediately evident among the elementary classes, and developed soon 
among the high school students, but this enthusiasm often was stopped short because of the limited classroom 
time allotted the artists. Classroom teachers and artists alike voiced frustration with these one-shot visits. 
"Next year, 1 want more time in each class with one artist," said art specialist Lisa Gcrdes. 

Some of the desire for more cross-cultural and Hispanic activities was answered Ly the late spring 
international Festival sponsored by the school district. Many of the MSU students returned, displayed their 
work, taught crafts, and during the Sunday afternoon about one thousand, five hundred community residents 
attended, sampled (oods from Mexico and other countries, watched students' dance Latin American dances, 
and generally became better acquainted with Hispanic art and culture, "The Festival was a terrific success,'* 
said Hispanic outreach worker Maria Wellman, *The school was packed. We plan to have another every two 
years." 
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CONTINUATION 



The St, James schot^l disrricr. clenrly ccMninitred tn brin^in^ 
the two parts of their student community into bettor understand- 
ing, is be^^inning to phin a continuation ot the Project. But, 
accordinj^ to Karla Beck, the next Hispanic art and culture project 
will draw only on student artists from MSU, eliminating^ the team- 
teach inj^ with experienced residency artists. The next project will, 
however, add quite a hit more time tor St. James classrotnn teach- 
ers to get to know the potential artists, plan workable schedules 
and longer stints in some classes, and prepare the students for 
working within a school framework. 



I would recommend student- 
artists coming continuously 



throughout the year. Even If It's 
once a week, the impact would 
be greater, progress will be seen 
with time. Short two-three week 
projects are great, but they are 
just a shot in ^he arm. 



— M/7a Llauger 



Though these plans are just being formed, they indicate the 
districts positive <?.ssessmcnt ot the 1992 Hispanic project, aware- 
ness of the initial plan s strengths and weaknesses, and the intent to emphasize regional resources, Karla Beck 
is working on fundraising, and will continue to shape next years version of the project with school staff and 
with Mario Quintero. Surely this self-correcting and self-reliant response is all chat the AMSC model pro]v.v:t 
could have hoped for its successor. And the joyful and energetic response from students in St. James bodes well 
for a stronger community of mutually appreciative cultures, where the young lead the way in bridging differ- 
ences and celebratmg diversity. 



Margot Fortunato Qalt is a writer from St. Paul, Minnesotaf and teaches creative tvriting 
to kidSf senior citizens, and battered ufomen through several COMPAS programs. Her recent book is 
The Story in History , 
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BRAINERD 

PROJECT SUMMARY DATA 



Schools 
Teachers 
Participants 
Artists 

Art Disciplines 

Length 
Budget 



1 
4 

225 
20 

writing, dance, 
music, visual art, 
traditional crafts 

3 years 

$11,986 



INTERDISCIPLINARY EDUCATION 

Antarctica Arts Pod 
in Brainerd 

— Judith Kidder 



THE COMMUNITY 

Brainerd, with neighboring Baxter, forms a community very 
near the geographic center of Minnesota, in the heart of the lakes 
region. The rural setting with well-developed recreational and 
resort facilities has attracted visitors and summer lake residents for 
years. The resulting increased population not only helps support 
the school district of more than 6.000 students, hut also gives 
Brainerd added reason to share it^ talents. Once a booming rail- 
road center, Brainerd is striving now to develop a new identity 
among area tourist towns. It has decorated its downtown with 
chainsaw carvings and has begun hosting annual arts fairs. 
Concerts in the park and a local community theater are welt 
attended hy local citizens and tourists alike. The town provides an 
ideal center for the arcs in central Minnesota. 

BACKGROUND 

I first heard of the Antarctica Arts Pod in a letter in the fall 
of 1990, inviting me, along with 20 other listed artists, to a plan- 
ning session after school to discuss how we might be involved in 
teaching the arts. I already knew from my son that a "pod" was a 
teaching unit of three classrooms with about 90 students at 
Washington Middle School in Brainerd. Each sixth grade pod was 
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nnmeJ nf'rcr a ctmtinont :mJ was taught with a roam approach iisinj^ three teachers. The hst o\ invited artists was 
impressive; 1 I'elt honored to he included. 1 wont to the nu'etin^. 

As 1 entered the pod classroom, 1 saw several familiar faces. I\uil Bloonu Director t^t C^ominunity 
EdiicatuMi was there. So were Pcder Hejijliind, local potter, Paul Wilson and Mary Abendnith, local crattcrs who 
.ilso ran the Pincy Woods Folk Dancers, Jeff Kidder, a woodworker, Beth Medin, 6th tirade art teacher, Denny 
Martm. principal, .end many 1 did not know. We sal in a lui^e circle 
encompassing the room and were invited to j^.^. around thar circle, 
introducing^ ourselvjs and teUin^ ahout our arts. These were inclu- 
sive techniques J remembered trom Human Relatitms class, and they 
were work in q. 

When I had entered. 1 wasn't at all sure I should he there. The 
quilrer on my left and the illustrator on my ri^ht quietly expressed to 
me t'ne same douhts. BiJt, liiter the introductions, we could see the 
real interest that the teachers and admmistrarors had in us by their 
questions aiui unmediate sui*j:»estions of how we would tit and when 
thev could use our help. Any ideas we had were encouraged and writ- 
ten down. The teachers handed out curriculum outlines, mission 
statements, j^oals and timelines. By the end of the meeting, we felt a 
parr of the project, ;ird i was lo he in the classroona in three weeks 
teaching myth writing. 

1 could see thar much planning, discussion, support and hard 
work had gone on prior tti this meeting. The pn')ject was well under- 
way. and artists had already begun working with the students. So. 
what had led up to this Artists in Minnesota Schools 6i 
Communities (AMSC)? Mow did it happen that I was signing con- 
tracts and turning in my social security number to Paul Bkuim! 



NECESSARY INGREDIENTS 

Brainerd was lucky enough to ha\'e all the ingredients needed 
tor a successful artists-in-the-schools project in 1989, when AMSC 
was offering suppi^rt for such a project. First, it had a person with a 
vision of using the arts to enhance interdisciplinary teaching. As 
Directt^r of Community Education, Paul Bloom had a firm belief in 
community involvement and a strong Itn'e ot the arts. His position 
gave him another important ingredient, access to a growing network 
of rural artists. 



It seemed like it would be a good 
Idea to take a look at the possiblll- 
t/ of creating an arts magnet pod, 
because we had to start a new pod 
with the kids at Washington 
School anyway. Because of my 
background in the art$, and also 
as community education director, 
I'm Interested in the relationships 
between the schools and the com- 
munity, and always trying to look 
for ways to get people from the 
community involved In the 
schools and working with teach- 
ers. This looked like an excellent 
opportunity. 

Arts are the spice of life. ..School 
should be fun for kids. And while 
they're having fun, they iearn 
Information and remember it 
because of the arts involvement. 
They'll say, "Remember when we 
made cartouches?" and it wiil 
bring back what they learned 
about Egypt. 

—Pat// Bloom, Director, 
Community Education 



Next, this central Minnesota community had Assistant 
Superintendent Wayne Haugen, a person in position to enact the ^reject. This administrator was willing to try 
something new and gave the project crucial backing. With the help of local artists, both men put together a 31- 
member planning team essential to the project s development. . 
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PLANNING STAGE 

This team of local artists, awmunity members ar chool admiriistrntors hcf^an meorin^^ to find the best 
ways to work toKeiher. Early in the planning, each indivuual tilled out Four pages ot Brainstorming Ideas tor the 
Arts Magnet Pod. All ideas were welcomed without a criticism. Each person was to: 

• Describe outcomes desired for the student; 

• Identify ways to incorporate the arts into learning; 

• List resources that might be helpful in desi^nin^ curriculum; 

• List obstacles the project mi^ht encounter. 
These ideas were pooled and became instrumental in develop- 
ing the mission statement, goals and activity resources for the 
new project. 

Because <'>f increased enrollment, Brainerd had been about to 
add a new pod at the middle school. Thus, the Antarctica Arts Pod 
was created as an arts magnet where all units taught would be tied to 
the arts. Needing to add these three classrooms was an unforeseen 
advantage that allowed the school to find teachers who fully supported 
the idea. These teachers were Pat Altrichter, Sandy Nielsen and Chris 
Sames, who cht>se to apply because they wanted to try something new; 
something that would involve hard work and new ways of thinking 
about their classrotims. Having the teachers' support was essential, 
because once the project was under way, they were the keys to its suc- 
cess. 



The teachers have been wonder- 
ful, and I guess that is the key to 
the whole thing. The nice opportu- 
nity we had was that this project 
wasn't something that we dropped 
on teachers. We had the opportu- 
nity to actually interview for this 
particular situation and to be able 
to invite teachers who really want- 
ed to work for this. ..and they have 
worked very hard. But If you ask 
them if they wanted to go back to 
where they were before, they 
wouldn't. Even though It has been 
very hard, it has been very reward- 
ing, and they have seen the 
results. 

—Paul BJoow 

ON SHARING HER CLASS: 
That was the best part of the 
whole project, because we don't 
have the expertise to teach all of 
these things. We get to have the 
experts in. That's what education 
Is all about. ..and the kids are in 
awe of the artists. They are heroes 
to the kids. 

—Sandy Nielsen, grade 6 Teacher 



IMPLEMENTATION 

Revamping the entire curriculum appeared to be a huge task, 
more than the teachers could accomplish, even with additional plan- 
ning time over the summer. So the teachers chose lo focus their efforts 
on social studies for the first year ot the project. They presented their 
core social studies curriculum and asked artists to come up with arts 
projects that would apply. The Renaissance came to life as the stu- 
dents, under the guidance of experts, created banners, listened to a 
troubadour and learned dances such as the Branle des Sabots, meaning 
the shaking of the wooden shoes. With the experienced hands of artist 
Marie Bode, they decorated Ukrainian Easter eggs. They dressed paper 
dolls in elegant Egyptian styles and themselves in Renaissance head- 
dresses with local costumer, ]udy Kuusisto. The children participated 
and interacted. "Doing" became important and gave meaning to the 
reading and listening aspects of education. Once everyone agreed that 
everything would he taught successfully with a connection to the arts, new ways to integrate artists* activities 
into the curriculum sprang up constantly. 

The teachers were open to sharing their classes with local artists, some of whom they scarcely knew. At 
times they joined the class in being students and no longer were always in the singular position of authority. 
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We lucal artists and \-oluntccrs ^ot to know and respect what 
the teachers were iJoinR. The teachers ^ot to know and learn from 
the artists. We gained trust in each other. Everyone won. The hi^^est 
winners, though, were the kids who learned not only the cratts, but 
also the cooperation of their mentors. Several of us worked in teams. 
Else Carlson came in to teach the illustrating part of my book-wrir- 
ing project. Afrer students traveled to Egypt through the slides and 
souvenirs of Jeff Kidder, they worked with him and Peder Hegland to 
create cartouches, clay carvings of their names m hieroglyphics. This 
talented team returned again during the unit on Renaissance art to 
help students fashiuii original clay gargoyles. Karen DeVries, Daria 
Sathre and CX^nnn Wheeler worked together teaching about quilting 
and piecing together squares done by che students during an immi- 
grant unit. Paul Wilson and Mary Abendroth, a husband and wife 
team, taught many tolk dances. And throughout the year, we all 
recei\*ed support from rhc enthusiastic Antarctica teaching team in 
the form of materials, scheduling, encouragement, thank-you notes, 
and an appreciation tea. 

The students benefited in other ways. Tlie kids got to know 
there were other people in the community who were interested in 
them. Even today, artists feel free to drop in ro see how the class is 
doir'z, and the kids' self-esteem gets a boost. Sometimes a hands-on 
project, like the Egyptian cartouches, will he the first thing to cap- 
ture the interest of a ^'problem" student. The teachers have been 
amazed to watch some children blossom in the arts and carry that 
success over into their general work. 

SHARING WITH THE COMMUNITY 

As the achievements of the students grow and develop 
through the year, they are shared with the school and with Brainerd. 
Washington Middle School's hallways are constantly exhibiting the 
Pod's creations. All the 6th grade pods contribute students to the 
book-writing project. The books produced are presented at an 
author's tea to parents and the media, then are displayed in the pub- 
lic library with copies, anyone may read. The cartouches and gar- 
goyles have also been on display there and enjoyed by many. 

Each year the Antarctica Pod has put together a gala evening 
event including their sixth graders, artists, volunteers and families for 
entertainment, food, and a viewing of class projects. The tirst year 
they held a Heritage Festival and last year, a Renaissance Fair. What 
fun it was to attend and see friends and neighbors in costume enjoy- 
ing the village spirit. Last year, three artists did caricatures, a newspa- 



First of all, juggfing was the best. 
Rick Sundstrom came to our class. 
We met In the gym. it was my first 
time. Then I joined the juggling 
club, and I'm a very good juggler 
now. My second favorite was the 
gargoyles. Tm Icind of interested in 
super-natural, horror things iike 
monsters. 

Shane Ewert grade 6, student 

This is a repiica of a Greek and 
Roman suit of armor made way 
back about thousands of years ago. 
I made it i ut sheet metal with 
leather straps. It was very fun 
because I got to learn how they 
made it, but it was a lot easier for 
me because I had better technology 
and tools. First, I cut up a couple 
pieces of sheet metal and over- 
lapped them, so they wouldn't cut 
me. Then I strapped them together, 
and I used some tape for this. This 
is a shoulder pad, which they used, 
so they wouldn't get cut. 

--Joshua Skogen, grade 6, student 

I liked the Renaissance Festival 
best. I got to be a jester in a cos- 
tume and walk around with my face 
painted. I also got to do gymnas- 
tics in between the folk dances. It 
was fun. 

—Andria Bloom, grade 6, student 
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per ctilumni.st read Shakespeare, a volunteer villager described daily life in rhe 15th and 16th centuries, stu- 
dents helped quests tr\' a hand at calligraphy and a ^raup of sixth graders led medieval ^ames in the hall. 
Several parents provided tastes tit different cultures with pretzels, pickles and chicken drummies. Afterwards, 
we all retired to the auditorium to see Sue Anderson's iinprovisational 6th ^radc troupe dtiing plays tif Rohin 
Hood and Kinji Arthur, to watch the l\id members folk dance, tti hoar the Bcmidji State Minstrels sin^ and 
the Brainerd Hi^^h Schtiol Orchestra play peritid pieces, and to admire the skills of Kical ju^^gler, Rick 
Sundstnw. Everyone was welcome, and many rotik time to come. 



We had 40 year-end T-shirt 
designs submitted. We picked the 
top 10, and those kids worked in a 
smalier group to seiect one iogo 
to use on the front of the shirt, 
it was a penguin with a cartouche 
caround its neck, a Ukrainian egg 
by its foot, a copy of The Egypt 
Game book; ail things to remind 
them of the highlights of the year. 
What they took home was a very 
personal shirt that only had mean- 
ing for them-— and on the back 
everyone's name inside the 
Antarctica continent shape, 
all 90 signatures. 

— Jeff Kidder, visual artist 

Anytime you can get children 
excited about something, they'll 
learn. We see the Antarctica pod 
as a success, and we want to be 
involved in that success. We are 
certainly proud to be a part of the 
project, and I feel we will support 
it again next year. 



CONTINUATION 

Such community respcmse is allowing the project to continue 
a third year. One purpose of the AMSC program was to encourage - 
the Brainerd community to take up the project. The school district 
went to the citizens with a petition of interest to sign. They also 
approached local cluhs and businesses with presentatu^.ns. The 
Brainerd Daily Dispatch, rhe Brainerd Moose club and the school 
hoard are jointly providing 55,000 in funds for the 1992-93 project. 
Publisher Terry McCol lough explained the Dispatch's interest in 
supporting the arts pod because it was innovative. They liked the 
idea of combining several disciplines. But the main impetus in their 
support was the "enthusiasm from top to bottom, from the adminis- 
trators down to the students, that proves it is having great success," 

As one of the twenty-plus artists and volunteers who have 
worked with the Antarctica Arts Pod, 1 have shared in a wonderful 
educational experience. The teachers have been open to suggestions 
and ideas from all directions, includir g from the students. Tliey have 
incorporated and adapted to our many and varied activities. The 
administration and school staff have welcomed me often, finding 
corners in their offices for storing my supplies and time in their 
schedules for admiring the works of budding young artists and 
authors. The kids have been open and ready to try new things and 
eager to help each other. 

Participation is the true path to education. In Paul Bloom's 
office hangs this African proverb, "It takes the entire village to edu- 
cate one child." Perhaps with the Antarctica Pod, Brainerd is a bit 
closer to that ideal. 



—Terry McCollough, publisher. Judith Kidder is a writer and social tvorker tuho lives in 

Brainerd Daily Dispatch Brainerd, Minnesota. A former teacher and children's librarian. 

she writes mainly fiction stories for children. 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY EDUCATION 

Strengthen Arts 
In Learning (SAIL) 
in Grand Marais 

— Jay Andersen 



THE COMMUNITY 

Grand Marais is the only community o( size in the county 
that turms the tip of the Arrowhead where Minnesota, Ontario and 
Lake Superior meet. The Grand Portage Indian Reservation, at the 
very tip of the Arrowhead, is home to the Ojibwe. During the 
school year, Grand Marais has about 1,350 inhabitants — a figure 
which easily triples in summer. The entire county has fewer than 
5,000 permanent residents and three quarters of the county is 
owned by the state and federal governments, including Superior 
National Forest and the Boundary Waters Canoe Area, which 
attract thousands of visitors to the area winter and summer. 
Without this influx of people from varied ethnic, social, economic 
and cultural backgrounds, Grand Marais would be one of the most 
isolated places in r.he state; with them, however, it is far more cos- 
mopolitan than its physical locale would suggest. 

Before the tourist boom of the last five decades, the Grand 
Marais economy was tied to a small but energetic flotilla of com- 
mercial fishermen and a vast timber products industry, with a few 
hardscrabble farms wedged here and there. Today only lumbering 
remains and that is rapidly being supplanted by tourism. 




GRAND MARAig 
PRfiJEGT SUMMARY DATA 



Schools 
Teachers 
Participants 
Artists 

Art Disciplines 

Length 
Budget 



3 

22 

353 

14 

creative writing, 
music, visual art, 

3 years 

$8,000 
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Every once In a while you find a 
model you wish you could repli- 
cate everywhere— and the Grand 
Marais Art Colony is one. The Art 
Colony takes on so many impor- 
tant roles within the community: 
particularly, as an advocate of arts 
in the schools. The Colony has 
high community visibilitv and 
trust, a good sense of the respec- 
tive roles of teachers and artists, 
and strong creative and adminis- 
trative leadership. Its busy season 
is the summer, so staff have a 
more flexible work schedule to 
accommodate projects during the 
school calendar and are able to 
use the Colony's artistic 
resources at other times during 
the year. 

—Todd Driscoll, Senior Program Officer, 
Blandin Foundation 

The children should feel free to 
play with language. Chanting, 
making up verses, nonsense lan- 
guage, creative dramatics, codes 
and secrets should be easily 
acceptable ways children use 
words. The children should feel 
free to be as creative with words 
as they are with art materials, and 
to think of language as a way to 
express emotions as well as 
thoughts. 

—Joanne Hart, poet 

kncA' we had the art resources, 
that could maximi:e classroom 



The niitural beauty of the Grand Marais area makes it an ideal 
drawin^^ card for .summer campers, canoers and boaters as well as 
winter skiers and snowmobilers. This is the same environment that 
over rhe years has attracted so many artists to the county. They came 
to Grand Marais to create art, and stayed to create a lifestyle. Ujitil 
recently, only a few local artists had worked in the schools, and then 
in relatively standard residency roles. 

HOW THE PROJECT EVOLVED 

Two experiences gave us clues to what kind of project might 
have the greatest chance for success and the longest lasting impact: 
some previous in-class experience, and planning for an artist/teacher 
workshop as part of the Minnesota Arts experience (MAX) summer 
program. 

With idea sketches in mind, Art Colony members and staff, 
local artists of all disciplines, teachers and interested community 
members met in Spring 1989 with Artists in Minnesota Schools &. 
Communities (AMSC) staff in a series of brainstorming meetings. 
These sessions were designed to pull together both a concept and a 
process based on the educational and artistic strengths of 
our community. 

Even before we began ticking off goals and objectives for what 
was to become the SAIL project, we sensed an emerging basic con- 
cept shared by local participants and nurtured by COMPAS experi- 
ence. This concept stayed with SAIL throughout the two years of 
AMSCs involvement, has continued in subsequent years and under- 
lies all the Art Colony's student/teacher programs. 
Simply stated, our premises were these: 

• The arts can be used to enhance non-art curricular goals; 

• That this is best done over an extended period of time with 
the artist and classroom teacher cooperating as a team; 

• TTiat this will be most successful if the two stay in their 

respective roles. 
By having artists and teachers working within the curriculum, 
complementing one another's skills and using their various areas 
of expertise to team-teach children, we were on our way to 
SAIL: Strengthen Arts In Learning. 

Given our unique rural community, the task then was to focus 
on that uniqueness and make it central to the SAIL project. We 
but we needed to consider other aspects of Grand Marais and Cook County 
and community impact. We discussed many options in our brainstorming ses- 
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sions, hut kept returning to one central (irpanizin^ th<*mc that has affected the ccmimunity s past anJ present 
and will at'fect its future — Lake Superior. Not only is the lake physically broad and deep, we found it equally as 
inclusive metaphorically. Lake Superior and its environs became the theme for SAIL. It afforded us ample raw 
material in the arts, it served as an engaging local curricular focus and allowed us to include other, non-artist 
comm'unity members. 

PROJECT NUTS AND BOLTS 

Once the broad outline of SAIL was established, we formed 
in Fall 1989 a six-member Executive Committee to deal with 
administration of the project: the elementary principal, the art 
specialist, a participating artist, community member> the Art 
Colony administrator and the AMSC program director. Next, 
teachers were asked to identify areas in their curriculum where the 
arts may be used. Artists who expressed an interest in the project 
were asked to supply ideas about where their art form might fit into 
the elementary program. 

In Winter 1989-90, we brought teachers and artists ttigether 
to share their ideas and to form teams- The teams then met sepa- 
rately. Using a simple planning sheet and a few ground rules, each 
team forged an ideal plan fcir their grade level in the coming 
school year. These "ideal" project concepts were reviewed by the 
Executive Committee, weighed against the budget and re-submit- 
ted to the teams for their approval and comment. 

The result of this process was teacher/artist teams for all ele- 
mentary grade levels in Sawtooth Elementary in Grand Marais as 
well as satellite schools at the county's west end in Tofte and on the Grand Portage Indian Reservation to the 
east. The school district supported teacher involvement by providing "bank time" and substitutes. The artists 
contracted with .AMSC, which paid them direcrly. When SAIL began the classroom phase of its program in 
Fall 1990, there were 15 artists working with 18 teachers. During this phase, the Executive Committee met 
regularly to oversee the general operation of the project, while Art Colony staff were responsible for the day- 
to-day administration. 

PROJECT EXAMPLES 

There were too many projects to detail each of them here. Some changes were made as the school year 
progressed, but for the most part, the extensive pre-planning paid off. Projects which the Executive 
Committee felt were the most successful were those where the teacher/artist team worked together closely in 
the classroom, where the c]as.s was prepared for the artist's appearance, and where the project continued when 
the artist was not present. Surrounding these elements was the less specific, but all-important magic of having 
a really good idea well executed. 

There were two extensive projects especially worth noting. One was a sixth grade social studies and sci- 



I have some music ideas— songs 
about the Lake, myths and leg- 
ends, songs incorporating bird 
sounds, wolf sounds. Just ideas 
at this time, I have to iet them sit 
in my brain for a while* 

—Barb LaVigne, musicia'^ 

...this opportunity is a new one 
with no firm ruies and your under- 
standing, input and willingness to 
take chances is important. 

—from an administrative memo to 
Cook County Elementary staff 
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cnce unit centering iin commercial Hshini^ — ;in industry which still cdnriruics in Cunk C'ounry; riie t)thcr was 
n second grade project focusing on the local Ojih'we culture. 



We developed accompaniments 
with mallet instruments to songs 
with a Lake Superior theme. ..We 
presented our project to four sec* 
tlons, twice a week for two and a 
half weeks. We found it worked 
wdll and I have since used these 
same techniques with other class* 
es. 

—John Redshaw, Elementary 
Music Teacher 

The second graders vereableto 
experience and learn about Native 
American dance. We had a mini 
pow*wow with 16 dancers and six 
drummers. ..a special honor song 
was held for all the artists/staff 
who were involved in the SAIL pro- 
ject. 

— Jaye Clearwater Day, grade 2 Teacher 

The book consisted of anything 
the children found in nature along 
Lake Superior: flower petais, 
bugs, snake skins, butterfly wings 
and rocks. 



WEAVING THE NET 

The Commercial fishing project was extensis-e. h included 
horh sixth [^rade classes, resulted in full room decoration — nets, 
Ixioys. ^lass floats — and hrouuht in ItKal resource people to discuss 
how thev fished and some ot the history of the industry. 

The art torm central to the project was weav'inj^. A floor Ituim 
was set up in rhe cla^i^ircMMn, boys and j^irls wove desij^ns evocative of 
rocks, water and fish, and incorporated tlshermcns knots into the 
tapestry. The teacher loved weavu^^ as much as the artist and was 
able to carry m-er other aspects of the activity when the artist herself 
was not present. A second artist helped students create a visual "rime 
line'' t)f fish and fishing which related rhe local cotnmunity to the 
industrv general, 

NANIBOUJOU PERFORMED 

In the Ojihwe project, three second grade classes participated 
with as many artists to produce two short plays based on Ojibwe 
mythology. A Native Amerit^m teacher — herself an artist and story- 
teller — played a double role. She presented two Naniboujou legends 
to the children, and worked with two visual artists to create cos- 
tumes and painted sets tor the dramatic interpretation ot the stories. 

The plays were presented tor the public; later Indian dancers 
and drummers came lo the school to further help the children iden- 
tify with a ct')ntcmptHary side ot Native culture. Although the 
Ojihwe are a regular and visible parr ot our community, their culture 
is less familiar ro most children than the majority culture. A natural 
extensitm of the children's everyday life, this project turned an 
existing recognition of Ojibwe people into an appreciation of 
Ojibwe culture. 

Tl^ree smaller- scale projects deserve special note. 



— Dena Schliep, K'mdergarlen Teacher 



INTERDISCIPLINARY BOOKIVIAKING 

Imaginative as well as mathematical skills were the curricular 
focus for a hook-making project done with one third grade class. 
Betsy Bowen, herself a children's book author, helped the class create 
the story and illustrations for their own book. The book was laid out exactly as it would be for regular printing 
with the children figuring out the "work and turn" pagination sysrem. They then brought the book to a local 
printer, monitored the process, returned to the classnx^m for hand coloring, autographing and binding. The 
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biioki were then siild at a special table in the largest tcninst j^it'r store in Grand Ntarais and the proceeds 
di mated to an internatumal charity. The children participated in all economic as well as creative aspects ot 
the project. 



CONCEPTUAL SCULPTURE 

The natural features ot the Lake Superior area were high- 
lighted tor a first grade class where the teacher and artist worked 
tiij:;erher on an environmental project. Students ciinstriicted a dio- 
rama ot Lake Superior, delineated physical features of the shore 
and surn)Lmdinj» countryside with natural objects and marked off 
the siij;niticant features according to Ojibwe tradition. They aLso 
visited the lakeshiire where they gathered objects and created con- 
cepcual sculptures which would then he reclaimed by the waves. 
Some concerns arose with the school administration about what 
was viewed as the "spiritual" ci)ntent i)f some iif the art and 
approach used, and there was siime disagreement between the 
artist and teacher on the same subject. While the project was car- 
ried off to e\'eryonc's satisfaction and the students enjoyed the 
process, the artist felt some of her goals were not met because of 
the disagreements. 

SUPERIOR SELF-ESTEEM 

An example of arts in the socialization curriculum involved 
third and fourth graders in one of the satellite schools. The teacher 
had incorpc.ated a self-esteem program, "Project Charlie." into her 
classwork. A visual artist and a writer worked with the teacher to 
help students express and interpret their ^eclings about the natural 
beauty iif Lake Superior and the North Woods. Creating poetry 
and paintings was coupled to discussions about what these feelings 
meant to the children and how they viewed themselves in the 
larger scheme of things. 

PROBLEMS 

We had hoped to pull all of these projects together some- 
how at the end of the year, in the form of a display or prcxkicti^^** 
for parents and public. This would have been not only good public 
relations generally, but might have made an impact on school 
administration and school board members which would add to the 
prospect of including some of the project approaches in District 
curriculum. 

However, the great diversity of the projects, the time span, 
and more importantly, no assignment of responsibility for making it 



Barb did an excellent job getting 
the students to think about how 
things they were seeing and hearing 
could be related to music. They 
talked about th& change in tempo 
of the boat motor as it sped away 
from the dock, the melodic motion 
the Sawtooth Mountains could 
portray, and the change in 
dynamics that was portrayed 
by the sprinkle, then downpour 
of rain. 

—Anne Redshaw, Kindergarten Teacher 

Clear, wet waves 

crashing on the rock. 

Waves rushing down the water falls 

and Into the lake. 

—Nate Dobbelman, grade 4, student 

My students SAILed into their 
proj? vith the reading of Paddle 
to the Sea by Holling C. Holling. 
The artist, Liz Slvertson, shared 
slides of her recent kayak trip 
along the North Shore of Lake 
Superior. With real herring as 
models, students sketched and 
perfected their fish drawings. 

—Sharon Bushman, - jde 3, Teacher 
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happen, conspired nj^ainst our hope. 

ContrihuciriR factors includeJ admir\istrativc chanK^* during the two .school year project period. The 
superincender\t char\ged as well as two elemeritary principals. This is nor uncommon in ruri^' communities, 
and unfortunately can disrupt staff, students and program continuity. 

PLUSES 

The sheer size and success of the program lent a driving force to follow'up and continuation even after 
AMSC's role was technically finished. SAIL continued for a third year under v^arious puhlic and private fund' 

ing configurations. An additional two year funding plan for a reduced 
SAIL program in the three elementary schools was subsequently 
funded by the Blandin Foundation. During these two years the over- 
all goal, through school and community cooperation, is to find a way 
to include additional arts education in the district's policy. This was 
one of our original objectives. 



One day the class went down to 
Lake Superior and turned their 
boats loose, hoping they would 
somehow find their way to the sea. 
A vacationing family found one of 
the Sittle boats floating near shore 
at Copper Harbor, Michigan. 
Lacking writing equipment, they 
noted the information with a sharp 
rock on birch bark and put the 
boat back In the water. 

—Cook County News-Herald 

We did a historic perspective of 
fishing In Lake Superior. We felt 
the project was great and had lots 
to do. It was integrated into the 
sixth grade curriculum. We now 
have plans to develop curriculum 
on the art of Lake Superior 
Indians. 

^oAnn Krause, grade 6 Teacher 



EFFECTS 

• SAIL demonstrated that schools can use their community's 
art resources in multiple ways for curricular goals; 

• SAIL demonstrated that artists have a role to play in 
education far beyond the auxiliary one of "icing on the 
cake." Art is a basic human activity that can be used as an 
end in itself and as a tool for a more full and penetrating 
learnfng experience; 

• As community members, artists gained a greater 
understanding of the role their schools play, and teachers 
gained valuable information on the arts process from their 
art co-workers; 

• Many teachers commented that they saw their students 
from a different perspective as they interacted with the 
artist on a regular or long-term basis; 

• Students themselves gamed valuable skills and insights, and 
also were able to view artists as viable, working members of 
their community; 

• Ultimately, the gentle nurturing of "doing art with an 
artist" created a valuing of the arts within the child, the 
parent and the community. 



Jay Andersen is a ufrher and the Director of the Qrand Marais Art 
Colony in Qrand Marais^ Minnesota. 
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WAYS OF SHARING ART 

Developing Stage 
Productions in 
Barnesville and Rothsay 

— Marjorie Barton 




BAPNESyiLLE/ROTHSAy 
PROJECT SUMMARY D%TA 



THE COMMUNITIES 

Rothsay and Barnesville are small, rural towns in west-cen- 
tral Minnesota. Althouyh located only fifteen miles apart, 
Barnesville and Rothsay lie near the borders of three counties; 
Barnesville in Clay County and Rothsay at the intersection of 
Wilkin and Otter Tail County. With a population' of 2,200 
Barnesville is larger. Rothsay's population of 475 is higher than 
other neighboring towns located, like these, just off Interstate 94, 
halfway between Fergus Falls, Minnesota, and Moorhead, 
Minnesota - Fargo, North Dakota. They are generally identified as 
farming communities, not as bedroom communities. While their 
small, agricultural base remains strong, it is not uncommon for resi- 
dents to commute to jobs in Fargo-Moorhead. 



Schools 


2 


Teachers 


5 


Participants 


116 


Artists 


4 


Art Disciplines 


dance, theater, 




scenic design 


Length 


2 years 


Budget 


$3,697 



HISTORY OF PROJECT 

The center of each of these towns has historically been the 
high school. For local entertainment, area residents attend school 
sports events, band concerts and plays. In Rothsay and Barnesville, 
as in most rural schools, teachers are called upon to supervise at 
least one extracurricular activity — coach a sport, lead the speech 
team or direct the school play. 

lis 
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The teachers who arc nshij^neJ to direct rhe ^cKool play, ho\ve\'er, Jon't always have extensive experi- 
ence and rrainin^ tnr the joh. Ne\'ertheless, community expectations are hi^h; people have seen enough the- 
ater to know ^ood troin had. Students are expected to ^\vc a credihie performance. 

The primary purpose ot rhe Barnesville/Rothsay Artists in Minnesota Schools & Communities 
(AMSC) project was ro l^rin^ protesslc»nal artists into the schools with a mwl of increasing technical skills 
amoni^ the schools' teachers. 

CHALLENGES SPECIFIC TO SMALL SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Staging productions in very small rural schools creates a unique set of challenKCb. 

Students have responsibilities in nuiltiple extracurricular activities, and they can't postpone their 

involvement in other events until the play is over A single student is 
likely to he a crucial member of the track team, as well as a key play- 
er m the hand, a star in the play and a vital part ot the speech team. 
Because the population is so small, it is often impossible to limit stu- 
dents' options or to select someone else. Excessive demands on stu- 
dents can lower their own expectations ot producing a quality pre- 
sentation. 

In the Rothsay project, for example, it was necessary to 
rethink several aspects of the project: simplify dance steps, work 
around schedulinji; flitches, consider inexpensive set design tech- 
niques — to keep the performers on task and to produce a high quali- 
ty presentation. 

To further complicate the production process, facilities in 
rural schools may he limited. The stage at Rothsay, for example, is at 
one end of the gymnasium. The gym is used for classes throughout 
the day, and, during the early spring rehearsals of this AMSC pro- 
ject, it was the site both of after school piny practice as well as track 
warm-ups and workouts during inclement weather. In addition, it is 
commonly accepted as a pbce for students to gather to shoot baskets after school. 

Brir ^ing professional artists to a rural community to work with teachers presents yet another challenge. 
In small towns, teachers are frequently seen as the ultimate authority in their field of expertise. The teachers 
are accustomed to this role, and they may feci that, in times of school cutbacks, their expertise could be the 
factor that protects jobs. To bring an outside professional into the school, then, to help a teacher, can threaten 
instead. Artists who recognize defensiveness in the teachers are likely to pull back and not contribute as much 
as they otherwise could. 

Furthermore, t-eachers expect to assume entire responsibility for their own area of expertise — the band 
teacher is unlikely to seek input on music from the play director; the director is unlikely to ask the art instruc' 
tor if she sees problems in staging that need to be worked out; the band director ana the art teacher are not apt 
to consult with each other on their separate responsibilities. 



In addition to teaching basic 
dance steps, the Barnesville pro- 
ject's choreographer, Laurie 
Williams, worked on such con- 
cepts as centering, rhythm, bal- 
ance and space, it Is important, 
she believes, to give students a 
sense of the value of dance in 
everyday life. Everyday exposure 
to the arts, Laurie added, can 
widen the students' horizons 
beyond Barnesville. 

—Marjorie Barton 
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WHAT HAPPENED 

To stimc decree, these challenues cropped up. Students 
were (iver^extended, tacilities were Dver-bcioked, and instructors 
and protessionuls were unsure c)t rhc hiiundaries o\ their roles. 

ROTHSAY 

R(Khsay was the first tit the two communities to participate 
in the AMSC project. The ^oal was to use p-otessional help in 
producing tlie bchool play tor that year, Somcth injr'.s A/oot. 

Three protessional artists — wn actor, a choreographer and a 
set designer — were hired to teach their techniques ro Rothsay 
instructors and students. The artists worked with three Rothsay 
teachers: an academic instructor who served as play director; the 
mbtrumental music -eacher. who wns in charge ot the pit band; and 
the school's art teacher, who volunteered to work with the set 
desij^ner. 

One factor that made the project particularly welcome was 
that the schools lone- term pl^iv director had lett the district, and 
the new director was relatively inexperienced. 

The artist residencies took place over a six-week period. 

Rothsay s experience with the set designer was one of the 
hi^hli^hts of the AMSC project. The school art teacher had not 
previously worked on set design, and she enthusiastically took on 
the challenge of leammg, then teaching, the research and produc- 
tion techniques necessary to developing a convincing set. 

A new group of students became part of the school play 
through the technical work. Many of the art students had never 
considered trying out tor the play, but they recognized their contri- 
butions and took pride in the results. As they saw the set evolving 
from an idea to a reality, their excitement grew. After a particularly 
productive work session on 2 afternoon, the art students all but 
refused to surrender the stage to the actors. "1 don't see why the 
actors can't practice on the gym floor, so we can keep working,'* 
one boy complained. Students were intrigued with the notion that 
looking at their work trom the gym floor gave an entirely different 
image than the close-up appearance on stage. 

"When the curtain opened the night of the play," said art 
teacher Chris Teisel, "it was like our art exhibit." 



The assistance of regional artists 
offers teaciiers and students the 
opportunity to expand their skills 
and to make the best possible use 
of the equipment and people avail* 
able. In Rothsay, the AMSC pro- 
ject Introduced a new resource 
person, the art instructor, to the 
annual school play project, helped 
free up the time of the other 
teachers involved, and taught stu- 
dents and staff some valuable new 
set design techniques. While there 
are bugs to be exterminated from 
the program, it's a most beneficial 
project for rural Minnesota. 

--Marjorie Barton 

The students were enjoying the 
play and Its demands right up to 
the final performance. They main- 
tained the Illusion of the first time 
because they were enjoying their 
work and learning aspects of the- 
ater they otherwise had no expo- 
sure to. We feel our students have 
had their arts experience 
enriched, and the directors feel a 
surge of new life having had such 
a successful production and hav- 
ing so few obstacles. 

—Gary Zirbes, Principal 
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BARNESVILLE 

One vciu later, the Rarni\s\'illc portion or 
help produce the all -school variety slu)w, a yearly 



Set designer Kari Larson taught one of my 
classes basic set design. I was also a stu- 
dent because i had never done set design. 
The most important thing we gleaned from 
her was process^we built scale models, 
made a group decision, and then made the 
set. That Idnd of group work is not always 
stressed in the classroom, but I feel that 
it's important training for the real world. 

--Carol Schwandt Albright, Art Teacher 

I would try to set this up as a whole- 
school project. I would suggest teacher 
in-service training in the fall, Involving 
every teacher who might possibly be 
involved: art, history, English, music, 
band, industrial arts, physical education, 
ate. At Barnesville, even the Spanish 
teacher was involved, so maybe it should 
be everyone. Explain the purpose of the 
project and then have each teacher meet 
with artists or other related teachers to 
begin the planning process. The more 
involvement, the more student excitement 
you'll have. Bloclcs of time are removed 
from the school day for many reasons. 
Building and painting scenery for an all- 
school production could be one of those 
time blocks if the administration were 
behind the Idea. 

—Joan Ellison, AMSC Documenter 



the project bej»an. The i^o'A w;ls to use professional artists to 
event in Barnes\'ille and one much loi^ked forward to. 

Two professional artists — a set designer and a 
danccr/choreo^^rapher — were hired (each their tecli- 
niqiies ro teachers and students. To provide continuity to 
the project, the same set designer who worked in Rorhsay 
also worked in Barnesvilie. The artists worked with the 
show director, the schooTs music teacher, and the art 
teacher. 

Like Ri)thsay» rhe Barnes\'ille school also had the 
problem of the previous variety show director having left 
the district. 

A factor thai made the prt^ject especially useful was 
the scho'^-'' lack of expertise in producrion lighting. They 
already had some equipment that no one at the school 
knew how to use, and they had recei\'ed a small grant to 
purchase additional lighting equipment, hut did not know 
quite what to huy. 

Benefiting from the lessons learned in Rochsay, 
Barnesvilie teachers began the process earlier and included 
professionals sooner. Although similar problems occurred 
with student scheduling, multiple use of facilities and con^ 
cerns about teachers' roles, new and vrluable results came 
out of the performance. 

Ar the earliest planning stage, two teachers — the art 
instructor and choir teacher — assumed all responsibilities 
for generating ideas and planning the program. As the 
process evolved, however, they began to see positive rea- 
sons to involve students and other teachers. 

The schools Spanish teacher worked with her stu- 
dents to write and perform a skit. Other teachers worked 
with students to write parts for the finished piece. With 
improved planning, there could have been participation by 
TV production students, shop students and others. 

As in other small, rural communities, Barnesvilie 
residents hnvQ deep involvement with their schools. If 
asked, parents and community members would have 
answered a call for assistance with costumes, lighting and 
set building. The director of the production was new to the 
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school, and time factors as well as confli<:iin^» demands on his time probably conrrihured to his hesirance in 
putting our a call for volunteers, ('ommuniry involvement may have improved the finished piece and 
increased overall quality and interest in the productii)n. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

• it is crucial, in these kinds uf projects, tor the project to he described specifically in advance, 
especially in terms of roles, expectations and authority. In the words of Thom Haggerty, the 
professional actor in the Riuhsay project, "I would have liked to have done more in terms of taking a 
leadership role, but I don't think the teachers would have been prepared for that. If roles had been 
established in advance, the problem would be alleviated. I think the artist could also instill from the 
very beginninj^ that, while the activity must be fun, we can also work hard and present something of a 
higher quality than the participants may have expected." 

• In both Rothsay and Bamesville, the cln)reogtaphers' experiences suggest that success is dependent 
upon teaching dance basics early in the rehearsal schedule. Dunce, perhaps more than any oiher art 
form in a theatrical perhnrnance, brings out the insecurities of those who have had no previous 
instruction. Boys especially were self-conscious about dance. Riuhsay's instructors concluded that stu- 
dents would have benefited by learning basic dance routines in the firsi rehearsals and developing 
rheir movements at the same time they developed their characters. If the dance had become second- 
nature, actors could have projected personality traits into the choreography rather than merely con- 
centrating on staying in step. 

SUMMARY 

• Participation by professional artists was successful; instructors both at Rothsay and Barnesville 
learned new techniques that they will be able ti^ use in future performances. 

' Students were involved at a different level than in the past; set design, acting and choreography had a 
more professional touch, and students took pride in their new skills. 

• Participants not only learned how to achieve new techniques in performance and set building, they 
also learned what to look for in productions they view as audience members. 

Small, rural schools like Rothsay and Bamesville have unique problems in terms of student involve- 
ment, space limitaticms and expertise of teachers. These factors have the potential of limiting success in the 
final outcome, or they can be addressed, and compensations can be made. With assistance from professional 
artists, teachers can leam the skills they need; more and different students can be involved, beginning at the 
classroom level, and the performance can be an event in which the entire community can take pride. 



Marjorie Barton is a writer and former joumaiist for the Fergus Falls JoumaL 
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BLUE EARTH 
. ' PROJECT SUMMARY DATA 



WAYS OF SHARING ART 

Green Giant Parle Project 
in Blue Earth 

— Margot Fortunato Qalt 

THE COMMUNITY 

Blue Earth, a south-central Minnesota community tif 4,20^ is 
the center ot a vegetable throwing and canninj^ oasis. An immense 
fiberglass statue of the jolly Green Giant, commemorating the compa^ 
ny that cans much of the regional produce, stands in a little park close 
to Interstate Highway 90. 

HISTORY OF PROJECT 

In February 1992, when educat(^rs, business people, and ct>m' 
munity activists from Blue Earth met with Artists in Minnesota 
Schools <Si Communities (AMSC) to talk about what kind of arts pro- 
ject in the schools could also benefit the community, tourism soon 
became the focus of discussion. 

The Green Giant acts as a raagnet to lure summer motorists off 
the freeway. What artistic project could enhance Green Giant Park 
and also benefit the local residents in a continuing way? Given the 
educational component of the project, and the towns dependence on 
vegetable growing and canning, playground equipment shaped like 
vegetables soon seemed a natural answer co the artistic theme and 
product. 

Students who might play on the equipment then became the 
logical choice for designing it. As the committee continued to plan. 



Schools 2 

Teachers 5 

Participants 129 

Artists 1 

Art Disciplines visual art 

Length 1 year 

Budget $3,450 
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they selected sculptdr G;iry Fev from nearby Gcuid Thunder to 
wcirk in the school. His rriumim in the Walker Art Center's Art 
Link program, usin^ multiple learning styles to connect the arts 
and other curriculum, would help him design a process that stu- 
denes ot different a^es and bents could enter. With Gary, the com- 
mittee decided to hc^in with the third and fourth grades, produc- 
inK drawings and paintings of vegetables, then, in the two weeks 
following, work with senior advanced art students, who would 
transform selected drawin[^s into clay models of vegetable play- 
ground equipment. High school art specialist Charlie Wilder rec- 
ommended seniors because he had found that age group to he more 
motivated than yt)unger classes. 

WHAT HAPPENED 

For three weeks spanning the end of September to the mid- 
dle ot October 1992, Gary Fey worked wich students in the Blue 
Earth schools. "The Green Giant is lonely and wants children 
around him," he began a story for the third graders. Soon they 
were enthusiastically shaping their bodies in vegetable forms, play- 
ing vegetable charades, writing sentences about vegetables, and 
sampling vegetable textures, smells, and, with dip added, tastes. 
After seeing a Walker Art Center slide show about texture and 
scale in the Walker Sculpture Garden, they closed their eyes and 
molded clay images of favorite vegetables; then with eyes open 
made watercolors of vegetables. "Pure heaven," Gary called his 
work with them; the four classes produced over 300 drawings and 
paintings of vegetables which he then toted over to the high 
school for the next phase of the project. 

"Why do we got to do this stuff?" complained a senior art 



After one meeting, the Blue Earth 
funding committee has gotten 
much more realistic. To ask a fun- 
der for $60,000 for playground 
equipment In the siiape of giant 
vegetables is a challenge. First, 
because funders \ook on any kind 
of equipment as a capital 
expense, rather than a human ser- 
vices expense. There are so many 
human needs these days that 
most funders want money to go 
directly to people, it Is also a 
challenge to make the case for 
playground equipment shaped like 
giant vegetables. But the stu- 
dents' contribution to designing 
the equipment Is a positive ele- 
ment. Given the rate of departure 
by young people from small 
towns, anything that will encour- 
age them to take ownership of 
their towns and thus stay there is 
a good thing. 

-^Mariy Case, COMPAS fundraiser 
on loan to the Blue Earth project 



student in the midst of Fey's first presentation. Though this stu- 
dent quickly changed his tune, the disinclination he expressed was 

unfortunately a common response from the seniors. They watched a Walker video that distinguished four 
kinds of sculpture; they tried reproducing the third graders' improvisational, free flowing line drawings in clay; 
they even visited the third grade playground. But in any class, only five or six students would be working on 
their models; the remaining ten or twelve would be socializing. "This year, Charlie Wilders experience was 
reversed," commented Fey. "The ninth and tenth graders were his inspired students." 

It's not unusual for seniors to act uninvolved, with one foot already out the door of the school. Fey also 
discovered that normally less talented students showed more interest and dedication than those with better 
records. It simply wasn't "cool" to be making playground vegetables. Then the night before the competition, 
when the third grades, faculty and staff would vote to select models for Green Giant Park, a number of seniors 
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worked hard at home and the next day brought In wonderful projects. **They sruck ir our, struggling through 
their obstacles," said Fey. 

One of the more remarkable models was a sweet corn reeter totter with tiny stalks of corn holding up 
the center axle. The student artist "surprised us with his diligence," Gary said. "He had to work through tech- 
nical problems with the clay bending, drying and cracking; he created a good corncob texture, and at the last 

minute discovered the stalk axles." 

Another student, "your basic social outcast," talked a lot 
about producing a model, but only at the last minute used a paper 
mache pumpkin, that had been lying around the studio, to fashion a 
large circular sandbox, with Curving upright pillars. Dejected because 
he was sure this would not be voted in, the student was elated when 
it was: a "real esreem builder/* 

A squat carrot slide was also a favorite, as was a model made 
from metal wire. "The girl who made the metal climbing bars could- 
n't be bothered to work with clay," Gary' said. She took awhile to dis- 
cover a tomato shape for the climbing toy. Then after adding leaves 
on top, she realized that cabbage leaves might be fun on the outside. 
She eventually cut shapes in them to help parents keep track of their 
children. 

The direcri\ e, challenging approach that worked so well with 
the third grade did not engage the seniors immediately, but like the 
college students they almost are, they waited for a deadline and last 
minute inspiration. 

"If I had this to do over," Gary reflected, "I would let the con- 
cept of playground vegetables evolve out of the senior high school 
students. As it was, they had the concept thrust upon them. The art 
process was not an exciting, breathtaking experience for these older 
students or for myself working with them. I did, however, learn a lot 
from watching the high school art teacher, Charlie Wilder. Tm very 
intense, pushing to get done what I envision. But he is never overt or frontal with his students. He jokes and 
doesn't get on their case. Tliis works: eventually they take charge. I walked away with a new respect for him 
and for classroom teachers." 



Blue Earth is a very arts-driven 
community. Look at the Green 
Giant itself, bufit ten years ago for 
$50,000, and funded by ten people 
who each gave $5,000. Now we 
want to take advantage of Green 
Giant Park's location next to 
Interstate highway 90. Two thou- 
sand people during a summer day 
pull off 1-90 and patronize the 
businesses near the interchange. 
The Tourism Committee built an 
Information booth last year at this 
spot, and third graders helped 
beautify the little barn in the Park 
by planting flowers and shrubs. 
Now we want to give kids: some- 
thing to play on inside the Park. 

—Dariene Hoimseth, Community 
Education Coordinator 



CONTINUATION 

Now that Blue Earth has a miniature carrot slide, pumpkin sandbox, tomato climbeT- and sweet corn 
seesaw, the Tourism Committee has taken charge of finding money to grow these sibling vegetables as big as 
their green brother. Fiberglass fabrication has increased in cost since the Green Giant was built ten years ago: 
"it costs about $1,500 for a sweet pea on a spring," quips COMPAS fundraiser Marty Case, on loan to the pro- 
ject. But as many observers note the playground vegetable patch can be grown a bit at a time. Planting nickels 
and dimes for a carrot slide might even appeal to upcoming third graders from Blue Earth and from the many 
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cars that curve off the highway tor ice cream and a run around the playground under ii\e big smile of the 
Green Gianc. 

The Blue Earth model project exemplifies the advantages of bringing young students into a process for 
beautifying their town. Funding sources in Blue Earth, however, are tapped out because the community has 
just voted to raise several million dollars to build a new high school. With COMPAS fundraising help, Blue 
Earth advocates must now make a strong case to outside sources to bring the young people s work to fruition. If 
they succeed. Blue Earth may have some of the fanciest playground equipment anywhere up and down the 
interstate, 

Margot Fortunato Quit is a writer from St. Paul, Minnesota, and teaches creative writing 
to kids, senior citizens, and battered women throvjh several COMPAS programs. Her recent book is 
The Story in History , 
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ITASCA COUNTY 
PROJECT SUMMARY DATA 



Schools 
Teachers 
Participants 
Artists 

Art DIscipiines 

Length 
Budget 



3 
0 

52 
2 

visual art, 
writing 

1.5 years 

$5,640 



HEALING IN A UNIQUE SCHOOL SETTING 

Healing Dreams 
in Itasca County 

— Cynthia Driscoll 

The Healing Dreams Project was structured and developed 
differently than many of the other Artists in Minnesota SchfwLs & 
Communities (AMSC) projects. It came together as the result of 
meetings between COMPAS staff and several artists who lived in 
Itasca County and were familiar with the work of the Itasca 
Hospice Project* The collaboration bettveen the Hospice and the 
schools was already ongoing, without an arts component* Although 
the artists met with students at school, school staff were not active* 
ly involved in shaping the content or the artists* approach. 

AMSC selected the Healing Dreams Project as a site 
because the project focused on student development through the 
arts in a unique school setting. 

THE COMMUNITY 

Itasca County is a sparsely populated woodland and lake re^non 
in northern Minnesota. In some 2 million acres live slightly less than 
43,000 people. The county seat and largest town is Grand Rapids, 
pop. 8,000. Other communities include Deer River, Cohassec, Warba, 
and the Iron Range towns of Nashwauk, Keevvatin, Calumet, 
Taconite, Marble, Coleraine and Bovey. 
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THE ITASCA HOSPICE PROJECT 

The It.isca H(')spice Project is a unique 
rural outreach program providinj^ care (or the 
dyinj^ ar\i] their tamilies. The Hospice Pn^ject is a 
private, not -tor- prof it corporatiim which repre- 
sents a ccxilition oi public and private agencies. 

Based on hospital regions in Itasca 
County, three teams serve the dying and their 
tamilies with care designed for social, spiritual 
and economic needs. Each team includes a 
human services provider, a hiime health aide, a 
nurse, clerG;y, a family support persiMi, and various 
vt')lunteers. As invited tzuests in families' hi^mes, 
and on-call 24 hours a day, the reams coordinate 
nursing, innovative holistic care and counseling 
trom county services. 

HISTORY 

The AMSC Healing Dreams Project is a 
collaborative project which includes two local 
artists working with hospice staffs students, 
teachers, parents and anyone else coping with 
personal grief. 

The project came about as a result of 
meetings between visual artist Marce Wood, 
writer Barbara Cameron, and two hospice work- 
ers who were also artists, Verna Bogren and Paula 
Byrne. The four saw an opportunity tor art to 
play a role in the lives of grieving families. 

After approaching and meeting with 
AMSC, the four decided to send the artists to 
visit grief groups run by Hospice statf person 
Gayle LaPlant Edwards in school and community 
settings. In their search for a way to work with 
grievers that would include writing and art, the 
artists discovered that these grief groups often 
tocused on dreams and their sharing. The dream 
theme was a natural for the project, because ot its 
powerful image content and its relative safety. 



Hospice Work is about presence— 'being with" 
a person who is dying. The whoie of a life has 
distilled to this moment, to this place. It is raw 
and sublime, this sharing of experience with 
someone nearing the journey's end. We are 
initiated into a most human pilgrimage; we learn 
to wall( with grief. Grief is itself creative, for we 
must re-create our lives after each loss 
we experience. 

—Barbara Cameron, writer 

Part of the bonding that holds the AMSC/Hospice 
"ream Project together are the grief groups. 
Writing and drawing are good media for people 
lu snare pains and gains in their lives. I believe 
this so strongly. It*s been such an encourage- 
ment for AMSC to support this project. 
I \h\nk It will continue. 

—Gayle LaPlant Edwards, Volunteer & Bereavement 
Coordinator, Itasca Hospice Project 

At the beginning the possibilities were enormous. 
Would we woric with patients that were dying? 
Would we do art viork for them, or would we 
facilitate their doing their own art woric? 
Would we worlc with hospice nurses? Families? 
Teenagers? What would be our focus? 
What would we want it to say? 
One night Gayle told us about a woman who 
had lost her daughters In a fire, and she Itept 
praying and praying that she would see them 
one more time. The woman had this powerful 
dream. And the dream moved me so deeply, 
I just couldn't let go of it. It fascinated me. 

--Marce Wood, visual artist 
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WHAT HAPPENED 

The Healing Dreams Prciject bej^an with the artists meeting with grief groups, who shared their dreams 
aloud, then drew them. With Gayle's professional guidance, Marce and Barb met four times with student and 
teacher grief groups at Grand Rapids Middle School, Grand Rapids High School and Greenway High School. 
They also met with the Hospice staff and individually with members from local adult grief groups, 

A second dimension of the Project was the artist s interpreting, 
with vision and story, the grievers' dreams and drawings. Each even- 
tually completed twelve works. Marce completed her interpretations 
in twelve large scale pastels honoring the grievers' dreams, and Barb 
wrote parallel essays, flowing words of grief and healing. 

The culmination of the Healing Dreams Project was a sharing 
of Marce's drawings with members of the grief groups. AMSC has 
also published a collection of the artists' works, A Gift of Dreams : 
Creaiivc Grief, for distribution among Minnesota hospice programs. 



The picture she drew was of two 
gravestones with her parents* 
names on them with a wavy line 
up to a brilliant cross in the sl(y: 



/ dreamed that my parents' spirits 
were rising to heaver) toward a bright 
cross. It was about two weeks after 
my dad died. I was 13 years old and 
living with my aunt and uncle. 
The purpose ot this dream was: 
I know they made it to heaven 
and will be waiting for me. 

—high school student 

Dreaming offers a different 
dimension to grief; it is about 
insight more than eyesight. 
But right- or left-brained, you 
don't have to logically understand 
anything about a dream or be 
affected by It. Just giving your 
attention to the imagery, 
allowing Its mystery, makes for 
a shift In consciousness. 

—Barbara Cameron 



THE CENTRAL ISSUE IN GRIEF WORK 

Central to working with the bereaved and other grievers is 
gaining trust. 'Trust is so important in grief work" says Gayle, with 
thirteen years of experience to back up her words. "Marce and Barb 
were so affected by the individuals sharing their dreams, rhey were 
soon trusted. People are in so much pain, laying it all out in the 
beginning, they are so vulnerable. If 1 didn't already know Marce 
and Barb, I wouldn't have felt comfortable introducing them to 
grievers." 

POSSIBLE FUTURES 

Marce has her own dream: to mount an exhibit of all dream 
drawings and dream writings, grievers' and artists', for a traveling 
show to be exhibited in hospices all over the state and perhaps even 
in other public locations such as banks, churches, schools and malls. 
By showing how dreams can help resolve painful issues, such an 
exhibit might help many learn ways to help themselves. 

'There's a lot more out there that hasn't been rapped,'^ says 
Gayle Edwards, "Ureams are meaningful. 1 believe that prayers can 
be answered through dreams. This project is not over. In a grief situ- 
ation people lose their courage. Through this project, grievers gain 
back some of it." 



Cynthia Driscoll is a nori'fiction writer from Qrand Rapids f 
Minnesota. She has over 100 articles puhlislied in natiorud 
magazines on diverse topics. 
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What is Unique About Working 
in Rural Communities 



GENERALIZATIONS 

Through the Artists in Minnesota Schools Communities (AMSC) program we have developed a 
he^innin.t:; understandini: of the unique aspects ot' building arts activities in rural Minnesota. 

At the same time that we have be^un to know 



...In America we have tended to stereotype 
our communities and regions in certain 
ways. ..The views of local life are often 
exaggerated, but accepted as the way people 
are, look, or the way they are said to look and 
act in certain areas. And because we are and 
have always been a very regionally oriented 
people, very conscious of our roots, and 
despite terrific changes in communications 
and travel which have smoothed us out, 
we are still conscious of our stereotypes, 
sometimes embarrassed by them, or amused. 

—Robert Gard, Professor Emeritus 
of Community Theater, University of Wisconsin 

Each community is different. Beware of 
generalizations. While we can categorize 
''rural community'' in some terms, such as 
size, location, market, ethnic character, 
and so forth, It Is critical to realize the 
distinctiveness and uniqueness of 
rural communities. 

—Blandin Foundation Focus Group, 1993 



these unique aspects, we have become increasingly cau- 
tious about any generalizations about working in rural 
towns, including those with which we began. 

Even the term "rural" is such a generalization — 
yet m our program it includes communities with popu- 
lations ranging from 320 to 1 L500. 

We also found that even when communities arc 
of roughly the same size, differences of isolation, 
ethnicity and economic health should make us wary 
of general iz .ng. 

The generalizations in this book come out of four 
and one -ha If years of research and work. While we must 
generalize, wc must not contuse the generalizations with 
specific realities in rural communities. Those speak 
more strongly about the unique aspects of arts activities 
there than any generalizations. 

RURAL STEREOTYPES 

As AMSC developed, we observed both in our- 
selves and in others, a number of common stereotypes 
about rural towns and people: 

• Rural people are rather unmformed and lack 
the sophistication of the urbane; 

• Rural people are European-American and 
universally Christian; 

• Rural people farm for a living; 
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• Rur.il pcuple may resent city people; 



• Rural peu|>le are rhe repository t^i traditional American values. 

We discovered, of course, that these stereotypes (habits ot' thought) bore little relationship to reality. 
RURAL REALITIES 

Durin^^ the first years ot AMSC we identified several real issues that were a function of t. community's 
rural nature. 

• Small towns have fewer people, thus, those people often have a wide variety of responsibilities; 

• Many towns are isolated or distant from other communities and resources; 

• Some rural communities are declining in population and economic base, and many schools iire 
under pressure to consolidate with other school districts; 

• Outside organizations need to he sensitive in identifying local contacts; 

• Communities near Indian reservations, or with growing Hispanic populations, face difficult 
cultural and racial issues; 

• Rural artists are often perceived as unsophisticated; 

• Rural arts programs and artists may have trouble receiving recognition from or demonstrating 
credibility to urban institutions. 



The AMSC program worked in a wide range of communities, from Brainerd (population 11,500) to 
Badger (population 320). As we describe in Chapter 22, '^Collaboration and Inclusion in Projects," we found 
that variables such as population size, distance or isolation from 
other communities, economic base and proximity to urban areas 



the school it was easier to develop collaborations with other com- 
munity projects and to gain support from the community or school 
board members. We also found that playing dual roles in projects 

sometimes became a conflict of interest for artists and teachers and a problem for students trying to balance 
after school activities. 



FEWER PEOPLE/MANY ROLES 



all influenced the ways in which rural communities approached 
developing projects. 



There are far fewer people than 
jobs to fill. Someone must be 
found to lead the church choir or 
youth group, to bowl with the 
league, to coach a Softball team 
or Little League, to run a Chamber 
of commerce or club committee. 



Rural by definition usually means small, and AMSC found 
that small can be both an advantage and a disadvantage. 



In small towns there are fewer people to do things and so 
people in rural towns often wear many ba:s. A teacher in an 
AMSC site, for example, was sometimes also an artist, involved 
with the local historical society or related to someone in local gov- 
ernment. We found that when the people involved in planninj^ 
and implementing projects had other roles in the community or 



—Kathleen Norris, writer, 
Dakota: A Spiritual Geooraphv 
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COLLABORATION AND OVERLAP WITH OTHER AREAS OF 



It's easier to get things done. 
The opportunities provided by 



Wc found that when the coimmittcc members in AMSC bites 
were also involved in other l(Kal activities they often could make 
connections between school and community more easily. 
Collaboration and overlap were natural. 



THE COMMUNITY 



fewer people Include the ability 
to have more immediate impact 
on "the way we do things around 
here"— influencing the culture of 
the community. It can be easier 
to reach consensus; potentially, 
more capable of ri^cognizing 



• In Granite Falls, the artist was also active in the develop- 
ment of a local park, whose personnel and resources conse- 
quently became part of "Tlie Story of Our River" Project; 

• In the Little Fa Us/Royal ton project, some Little Falls 
committee members were connected with the renovation of 
a local historic family home, where they arranged to hold 
their culminating; event; 

• During the SAIL project, the Grand Mara is Art Colony 
also investigated a collaboration with n local museum. This 
museum became the site of a SAIL student exhibition. 



and naming the differences in 
the community. 



—Bfandin Foundation 
Focus Group, 1993 



Unfortunately, in most projects, committee members' overlap of school and community duties did not 
result in as much in-depth community collaboration as AMSC had originally hoped. 

SUPPORT FROM LOCAL GROUPS 

Getting the approval of a civic group, the school board or parents was easier when some committee 
members either represented these groups or at least knew someone who did: 

• The Blue Earth project had no problem gaining support to create playground sculpture for 
Green Giant State Park, because there were close ties between the group and the local Tourism 
Committee responsible for the park; 

• Initial planning meetings for the Brainerd Antarctica Arts Pod included both parents and school 
board members, and consequently it was easier to receive a vote of confidence from those groups, 
before implementmg the project. 



Teachers and artists were responsible for many tasks in planning and implementing projects. In Grand 
Marais, a Native American served as both an elementary classroom teacher and as an artist in the project. As 
a teacher, she worked with other artists to develop a framework for their activities focusing on Ojibwe art and 
culture. As an artist, she performed for several classrooms as a storyteller. She was also responsible for schedul- 
ing other Native American artists for a school pow-wow celebration. 

Artists frequently had two roles in projects, servmg on committees and working in classrooms and other 
community settings. Ti.eir work on committees was important, because they were often responsible for con- 
tributing to the artistic vision of projects. 



MULTIPLE ROLES AND PERCEPTIONS OF CONFLICT OF INTEREST 
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For huth artists and teachers, their committee work sometimes sii^Kcsted a conflict of interest wheri 
selecting' possible project participants, because they were often among the pool of applicants. In Little 
Falls/Royalton, the best applications for inentorships came from committee members who had a strong under- 
standing ot the project and its Because they had several artists on their planning commitreu, the Deer 

River project spent a number of their meetings developing; procedures for identifying and selecii^'^ artists and 
dividing available wt^rk among artists. Due to the size of these communities, it would have been impossible to 
avoid conflicts without compromising the quality of their proji»crs. 

AMSC's initial approach to dealing with conflict of interest 
was compatible with traditional definitions: for example, those fac- 
ing a potential conflict should be excluded from related decision- 
making or opportunities for participation. TTie cases listed above 
forced us to rethink this approach. 

Aware that relationships with their peers would continue 
beyond the project, most artists and teachers were shy about par- 
ticipating when conflict of interest issues arose. Furthermore, 
AMSC observed that in a rural context, in many cases, this aware- 
ness provided a natural check and balance in processes of planning 
and participant selection. Those facing potential conflict often 
chose not to participate, participated on a smaller scale, or had to 
be persuaded to participate. 

One of our roles thus became to encourage hard-working 
committee members to partake in the rewards of their efforts. As a 
result of this listening and learning, AMSC redefined the tradi- 
tional definltior\ of conflict of interest for working with rural com- 
munities. Where multiple roles are the norm, conflict of interest 
should be viewed more flexibly. 

BALANCING STUDENTS' ACTIVITIES 

We also learned that students wear many hats in rural schools and communities, making it hard to coor- 
dinate their activities. This was a particular problem with the Rothsay/Barnesville projecr, where students' 
rehearsal schedules needed to be balanced with their other after school activities. 

DISTANCE AND ISOLATION 

Rural communities differ in terms of their distance or isolation from other communities and resources. 
In some areas of rural Minnesota, small towns are becoming bedroom communities to larger cities like St. 
Cloud or Rochester. In other mainly agricultural communities in the Northwest or Southwest corners of the 
state, rural towns are scattered about 20 miles apart. In Cook County (the location of the SAIL project), as in 
other areas of the far North, schools are especially isolated. The east end of the Cook County school district is 
about 85 miles from the west end. 

Because people in rural Minnesota often have many different responsibilities, many teachers and com- 



Students have responsibilities in 
multiple extracurricular activities, 
and they can't postpone their 
involvement In other events until 
the play is over. A singie student 
is likely to be a member of the 
track team, as well as a key player 
In the band, a star in the play and 
a vital part of the speech team. 
Because the population base is 
so small, It Is often impossible to 
limit students* options or to 
select someone else. 

— Mar/or/e Barton, Barnesvifle/Rothsay 
essay writer 
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miiniry nunnhcrs do not have the opr^^rrunitv to s}^cciali:c. Thoy learn now jobs as they need to. They are iso- 
lated by distance trom ochcr petjple uh<i Jo tlie same work, and it is harder for them to make connections with 
others who have .similar ideas and \'isions, For this reason, participants in nearly every AMSC town meeting 



In larye cities, pri)fc.ssionals sometimes become tired of attending cimferences and networkinj^ with 
peers. AMSC found that many people in rural Minnesota arc hungry tor opportunities, and tbnij»h their spare 
time is scarce, thoy will jii^^t^le their schedules to make connections with people who may have new ideas or 
approaches, Durinj^ tlie AMSC pni^ram. teachers, artists, administrators and other community members trav- 
eled up to 250 miles to meet with other AMSC^ project personnel and share experiences. 

Distance can be a disadvantaije in i)ther wavs. Rural community members frequently have to travel fur- 
ther for everythinj^ — school sports evems. visits to friends and family, and medical care. Traveling* takes time 
and puts added pressure on schedules. 



With the decline of the piipulations and economies of many rural towns, consolidation between rural 
Minnesota schools in on the increase. AMSC- tound that many school districts tear consolidation, not only 
because consolidation may mean loss of jiibs. but alsc^ because it may mean the loss of the cultural center of 
the community. 

In many towns, the school is a primary center of cultural activity, Sp<')rts events, school plays and pro- 
ductions all provide residents with entertainment and pride in their community's achievement. 

Tension over consolidation is prevalent in schools. The loss of the school may mean the ultimate 
decline of the whole town, and although many schools feel the need to collaborate with nearby districts to 
begin to build bridj^es with those future partners, AMSC found that this tension can be an obstacle in makinj^ 
decisions and j^ettinp the support of teachers. Tension over consolidation resulted in mistrust between the 
communities of Little Falls and Royalton and complicated the planning of the Connections pR)ject. 

A declininj:^ community has irouble holdinj^ on to its identity or findin^^ a new one. For this reason 
many ci)mmunities find solace in their past, in the way things were, in their j^lory days. As we describe above 
in Chapter 6, "Looking Across the Projects," .ve found that many communities' ideas for arts projects and cel- 
ebrations (i.e.. oral histoties, storytelling) came out of this reminiscence and from the conviction that this 
community definition must be preserved. 

Declining communities also have difficulty holding onto their residents. Often people, especially the 
young, leave the community for "bigger and better" places, and when they leave they take their expertise with 
them. As we discovered m talking to residents during town meetings, there are inany communities where local 
theaters stand empty, because the one person who had experience directing plays or working the lighting has 
left the community. 

Open enrollment and the development of an arts high school in Minnesota have also created opportu- 
nities for rural communities to lo.se their most talented students. People fear this may compromise the quality 
of school productions and leave the remaining students without good role models among their peers. 



listed distance or isolation as a major barrier to developing arts programs. 



DECUNING COMMUNITIES 
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THE OUTSIDER AND THE INTERPRETER 

In small towns, most people know each other. Thih is i)ftcn .-m advantage in plannmf^ projects because 
evorY<me can identify local resources. (Cathy can play the piano» Michael can make the costumes.) For exam- 
ple, in rhc early stages ot AMSC, we assumed that schools and communities would need considerable assis- 
tance in rccruitinR local artists. As we describe in Chapter 21, ''Local .Artists: What They Otter Projects/' our 
experience was quite different. Mt^st of the AMSC sites could easily identify local artists without our assis- 
tance. 

AMSC also learned that knowinj^ everyone in your commu- 
nity can also be a disadvanta^^e tor rural residents. People call on 
each other for help often and fear stretching their friends and 
resources too tar. They kntnv each others problems and burdens. 
We tound this is where an outside organization can make n differ ' 
ence. It is easier for an outsider to call a meeting that may be per- 
ceived as an mtrusion on, tor example, personal grief, heavy work- 
loads or other assumed problems. 

When an outside organization comes into a community to 
investigate developing a project there, they often rely on one or 
more persons to ^ive them intormation and ideas. The persons 
they depend on to act as their interpreters can have an important 
impact on the way in which they are received by other members of 
the community. If the interpreter is someone who is trusted, the 
outsider may be more easily received. If the opposite is true, the 
outsider may have trouble winning the support and interest of the 
local community. As we learned in the Deer River and Morton sites, this is ivhy the role of the interpreter can 
be an especially sensitive issue for projects attempting to build trust between different cultures. 

Outsiders also have to be careful about infringing on a local person's territory- With^)Ut an understand- 
ing of local roles* it is easier for an outsider to make mistakes and offend people. These mistakes can make it 
difficult for an outsider to develop trust with community members and can sabotage a project's success. We 
found that, without intending to, some outside AMSC facilitators were perceived as supporting one local fac- 
tion over another. 

(See Chapter 24, "Balancing Project Autonomy and Program Assistance.") 

CULTURAL ISSUES 

The cultural diversity of rural Minnesota is larger than may be commonly perceived. African-, Asian-, 
Hispanic- and Native-Americans all play significant roles. AMSC projects targeted two ot these, Native 
Americans and Hispanics. 

In rural Minnesota there are eleven Indian Reservations. The Hispanic population of a number of com- 
munities is expanding rapidly as factories and packing plants recruit labor from the Texas-Mexico border. Most 
rural communities recognize the need to improve relationships between European- Americans and Native and 
Hispanic Americans. In the majority of the town meetings held by AMSC, school staff and community mem- 



There Is less anonymity in rural 
communities. Because of the 
decreased number of relationships 
in a rural community, people tend 
to come to know a lot more about 
each other: their history, their 
''secrets." This has implications 
for the community in which leader- 
ship is exercised and experienced. 

—Blandin Foundation Focus Group, 1993 
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hers identified tnulticultumi prt)^ranimin^ lis a means of iiddressin^ this need. 

Most ot these communities also expressed confusion over specific ways to he^in to develop the relation- 
ships with local cultural communities required to plan this programming. Indian and Hispanic families often 
hve in different communities or sections of towns than whites. Despite the fact that Native and Hispanic 
American and white students sit sidc-by-side in the same classrooms, some school staff have little contact with 

the parents and other relatives of their students of color. Race rela- 
tions are complicared by the heated issues over Native treaty rights 
and the fear that whites may be losing jobs to Hispanics willing to 
work for k)w wages. 

The Deer River, Morton and St. James projects .jported that 
art was one of the most effective means of beginning to bridge racial 
tensions in school and community settings. 

As we explained above, we found that our choice of contacts 
or interpreters m these communities affected the willingness of 
whites, Natives and Hispanics to participate in the AMSC program. 
Further, because of the tension among these cultural communities. 
AMSC sraft" were often put in the position of acting as facilitators. 



The AMSC experience found 
many communities eager and a 
few schools desperate for 
resources to help address chal- 
lenges arising from Increasing 
diversity. Rural communities lack 
the resources and organizations 
to help them make these difficult 
changes. AMSC in three of the 
sites effectively used artists and 
the arts to begin to increase cul- 
tural and racial appreciation. 
The arts are often a first step for 
people of different backgrounds 
to appreciate each others' 
differences. 

—Mary Eilen Spector, AMSC Evaluator 



ART IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 

When COMPAS and Blandin first began the AMSC project, 
many urban people asked, "Are there really that many artists in rural 
Minnesota?" 

Of course there are many artists living in rural Minnesota. 
AMSC found that the difference lies not in the number of artists per 
capita, but in the attitudes and ideas urban individuals and institu- 
tions have about rural arts. 

MISPERCEPTIONS ABOUT RURAL ART 

Tradi^'onally when outsiders think of the art created in rural 
communities, they imagine duck paintings, landscapes and chainsaw 
sculpture. These misperceptions paint a picture of rural art as unso- 
phisticated. 

When COMPAS first initiated the AMSC program, we had 
already worked w ith some rural Minnesota arrists. and we also had 
over twenty years of experience working with rural communities. 
Our perceptions of rural artists, then, were more accurate than the 
common urban stereotypes. However, we discovered an even broader 
range and a larger number ot artists than we had predicted. 

Perhaps the visions of duck paintings come from the fact that the subject of many rural artists' work is 
the natural world around them. Some of this work is wildlife art. (Wildlife art is also produced by artists work- 



We were amazed by the richness 
of the arts and artists everywhere 
In the stare, (n some ways we 
had expected to find this, but It 
was so much stronger than we 
had anticipated. 

-Molly LaBerge, Founder of COMPAS 
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ing in urban fireiiv.) Bur the 
rural art we encoun»^creJ var- 
ied greatly in terms of con- 
tent, texture and technique. 
During the course of the 
AMSC program, we worked 
with toymakers, printmakers, 
abstract painters, creative 
dancers, opera singers, pot- 
ters» scenic designers, 
weavers, calligraphers, poets, 
fiction writers and snow 
sculptors — all from rural 
Minnesota. 

AMSC also discovered 
that many artists living in 
rural Minnesota work in tra- 
ditional techniques such as 
rosmaling, Polish paper cut- 
ting, and fish decoy carv- 
ing. Native American artists 
practice traditional beadwork, 
flute carving, dancing and 
storytelling. Many communi- 
ties pride themselves on their 
connections to these tradi- 
tions and value them as a 
means of passing down stories 
and family or tribal customs 
and values. During the town 
meetings held by AMSC» par- 
ticipants often listed these 
traditions as a source of com- 
munity pride and identity. 
Frequently, these traditions 
are shared and honored dur- 
ing local festivals celebrating 
Santa Lucia and Syttende 
Mai or during Native 
American pow-wows. 



The main advantage I see in this kind of rural approach is that, If 
someone is an art practitioner in an out-state area, It can be very 
difficult to get any kind of recognition. Recognition goes to the 
metropolitan area artists. Funding anc^ money go to metropolitan 
area artists. So one great advantage is that this is a way of break- 
ing some of that funding, some of that recognition, away from the 
larger urban centers. 

■--Kent Scheer, visual artist, Wadena 



I have worked in some of America's most notable arts institutions: 
Joseph Papp's New York Shakespeare Festival, San Francisco's 
American Conservatory Theater, The Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 
Broadway shows with the likes of Kevin Kline and Meryl Streep. 
I have experienced the galleries of Soho and Santa Fe. They are 
wonderful. But they are, in many ways, not more inspiring than 
a production of the Hayes Players; Hayes, SD, population 30, 
who produce one show a year where ranchers travel over 
1£0 miles round trip to rehearse and sets are built with hands 
that learned the mechanics of the world through the necessity 
of fixing their own tractors. 

What is at issue here is the quality of the product versus the 
quality of the process and a sense of appreciation for both. 
The quality of the Hayes production, by professional Broadway 
standards, is low. However, the process is of extremely high 
quality because of the extensive Involvement by the community. 
From conception to closing night, the entire town participates. 
They are an eclectic group including ranchers, teachers, business 
people, retirees, children and those with and without theater 
experience. Everyone in the town has a connection with the 
activity either directly or indirectly. It is a community effort and 
a community event. 

The rural process Is an inclusive one incorporating the community 
as a whole as opposed to an exclusive one incorporating onty 
"artists." Consequently, the quality of the process Is significant 
in all rural areas because it is truly of the community, not merely 
for the community. 

—Janet Brown, Executive Director, South Dakotans for the Arts 
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RECOGNITION AND CREDIBILITY 

For many riiral Minncsotans, it is natural ti) integrate these artistic tradititms into planning arts priv 
grams. Unfortunately, manv of the arts institutions established in urban areas do not value traditional art, folk 
art or iirt based in the natural world as highly as the art that is created in university settings or exhibited in 
urban galleries. 

Most flinders and museutns ask arts programs and artists to demonstrate that the art they produce is of 
"high quality," and frequently the standards used to demonstrate "high quality" include academic achievement 
or exhibitions and performances at well-known galleries and concert halls. This criteria makes it easier for fun- 
In terms of American democracy, the arts are 
for everyone. They are not reserved for the 
wealthy, or for the wetl-endowed museum, the 
gallery, or the ever-subsidized regional pro- 
fessional theater. As America emerges into a 
different understanding of her strength, it 
becomes clear that her strength is in the 
people themselves and the places where the 
people live. The people, if shown the way, 
can create art in and out of themselves... 
And let us start by acceptance, not negations- 
acceptance that the arts are important every- 
where, and that they can exist and flourish in 
small places as well as in large; with money, 
or without, according to the will of the people. 
Let us put firmly and permanently aside as a 
cliche of an expired moment in time that the 
arts are a frill. Let us accept the goodness of 
art where we are now, and expand its worth 
in the places where people live. 

-Robert Gard 

arts organizations who conduct outreach programs, bringing art and culture to communities where they per- 
ceive there is very little. 

This is one of the strongest cases for working with local artists. 
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ders to identify what good art is. 

Rural artists working in traditional art forms 
sometimes learn their skills by apprenticing with a rela- 
tive or friend. Rural communities exhibit and perform 
iirt in libraries, churches and restaurants, because profes- 
sional exhibit space is scarce. Some rural Minnesota 
artists also exhibit and perform their work in Duluth, 
Moorhead, Sc. Cloud or the Twin Cities, but gallery 
owners and museum curators do not frequently travel to 
rural studios or solicit work from outside metropolitan 
areas, so it is more difficult for rural artists to establish 
recognition and credibility among these professionals. 

Consequently, many of the traditional vehicles 
for supporting arts programs and artists discriminate 
against the values and experiences of rural arts programs 
and artists. 

The attitudes of urban communities spill over 
into rural communities during art instruction. 
Generally, when we teach art to students, we use exam- 
ples of artists who live and work in New York, Pans, 
London, Tokyo and Kenya. Rarely do we share the 
experiences of rural artists. Many rural people come to 
think of art as something that exists outside of their 
communities — outside of their day-to-day lives. This is 
further complicated by the well-meaning efforts of urban 
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Local Artists: What They Offer Projects 

In the first four years of the program, riearly or\e hur\dred local artists conducted activities in Artists 
in Minnesota S:hooli3 <Si Communities (AMSC) Projects, As a result of this work, we found that the partic- 
ipation of local artists is uniquely 



important to the ability of communi- 
ties to develop successful and lasting 
arts education programs. We found this 
to be true for a number of reasons; 

• Local artists help 
students develop an 
understanding that art 
plays an important role 
in the rural experience; 

• Local artists understand 
their communities' 
traditions and customs; 

• Local artists are 
committed to improving 
education in their own 
communities; 

• Local artists are a con- 
venient and accessible 
resource; 

• Local artists may be 
more economically 
feasible than imported 
artists. 

We also learned that there are 
specific reasons why outside artists may 
need to be involved in this work as 



We certainly have come to recognize that there is a 
very very rich resource of artists in this community, 
aud they're of every bit as high quality as artists that 
come out of a metro area, it's been exciting to empower 
them. So often, they've been active in the school setting 
anyway— in volunteering their time. 
There are several of our core artists who just hang out 
after a while. They come and check on us or they end up 
coaching basketball on the side. That sense of community 
Is far more than what you'd get if you were just importing 
an artist for a week<iong residency. 
The other beauty Is that they can come and go. 
We're not packing every experience Into a week and 
then moving on. 

—Pa/ Althchter, grade 6 Teacher, Brainerd 
WHAT IS "LOCAL?" 

Throughout the Artists In Mini, sota Schools & 
Communities project, we found t^fat every rural communi- 
ty defined "local artists" differently. In communities clos- 
er to metropolitan areas or several other small towns, 
'local'' often meant within twenty to thirty miles, but In 
Isolated communities, some "local artists" traveled an 
hour or more to participate In projects. 
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I've thought of an artist as someone that paint- 
ed all the time... but when i learned more about 
artists, I learned that they we/e all different 
types of people and did all different kindii of 
things. I found out that everyone is an artist in 
their own way. 

—Jake Furda, grade 6, student, Brainerd 

I always imagined artists with long hair and 
long mustaches and berets and hats and that 
they only painted pictures. But they're just nor- 
mal people, just regular pec^le that do every- 
day things. 

—Megan Anderson, grade 6, student, drainerd 

Throughout the history of this country, we have 
divorced the arts from our everyday lives. The 
problem with this is, tlie arts have always been 
one of the key ways that a culture's values are 
identified, conserved, celebrated, and transmit- 
ted. Without the arts integrated" Into our dally 
lives, we lose an essential way to tell our story. 
The end result of this is, we forget who we are 
and our culture begins to "disintegrate." Some 
of us believe this Is a great spiritual crisis of 
our time. By Introducing and promoting the arts 
In the community setting, we provide a means 
for our story to be shared and celebrated 
together. Thus, the arts actually can be a 
means of restoring our cultural roots and heal- 
ing the spiritual brokenness of our time. The 
people who have always seemed to know this 
the most are those that live in rural and small 
communities. 

—Patrick Overton, Columbia College, Center for 
Community and Cultural Studies 



well. For example, an artist may need to he imported 
ii the specific artistic expertise needed is unavailable 
within the community or if a school decides it needs 
something new and different. 

ART IS PART OF THE RURAL EXPERIENCE 

During the twenty-five years COM PAS has 
supported arts activities in schools and communi- 
ties, we have discovered that one of the most valu- 
able experiences that can come from working with 
an artist is the understanding that anyone can make 
art. The opportunity to he part of the creative 
process exists everywhere. Working with a local 
artist, someone who li\'es in your own community, 
and perhaps even someone you know, reinforces this 
experience. Local artists, by example, demonstrate 
to students that art can be part of their day-to-day 
lives, and already is part of their community's daily 
life. 

LOCAL TRADITIONS 

Through the work of AMSC, we have seen 
that local artists also understand their communities' 
traditions and customs. They know what types of 
examples will be meaningful to students and teach- 
ers. They know what may be persuasive. They 
understand local attitudes about art and their com- 
munity. 

This is especially important in projects that 
focus on local histon; such as mural projects com- 
memorating a historical period or an oral history 
event. An outsider may not always understand what 
constitutes local history, what events are important 
to tell, and just as essential, what events should not 
be told. 

Joe and Nancy Paddock were careful to select 
appropriate local stories for the reader's theater pro- 
duction and for their work in the schools. Their sen- 
sitive and respectful approach, and their under- 
standing of the values and concerns of the local citi- 
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It makes good sense to include local artists 
n residency programs from time to time. A resi- 
dency project led solely by non-local artists 
can sometimes be a tough sell in rural schools. 
The local connection can serve as a way of 
grounding the experience in the community 
Itself. It demonstrates to students, teachers 
and local residents that there are artists living 
and working in their own backyard, which Is 
something they're not always aware of. 

—Dirk Hanson, Ely essay writer 



I think the neat thing Is that the kids can see 
these artists and say, "These people live in 
our community.'* A lot of times they will see 
somebody that's talented and from someplace 
else— as though talented people grow else- 
where. But here's a situation that shows that 
these are talented people, they're interesting 
people, they live right here, and they're our 
neighbors. I think that's a real benefit. 

--Paul Bloom, Director, Community Education, Brainerd 



The professionally trained artist may be able 
to draw magical things from a paintbrush, 
a musical instrument, a stage production or 
story, but without an understanding of the 
longing and fear that surrounds a rural commu- 
nity, the artist may not be able to bridge the 
gap between >^hat the artist knows and what 
country peo want to iearn. 

—Elnora Bixby, Badger/Roseau/Warroad essay writer 



The artists appreciate the beauty here and 
they interpret things here in a special way. 
Tamera Anderson has shared with the children 
how she really loves deer, and some of the 
children have shared how they really iove 
ravens or bears or wolves. So there is that 
connection that the artists here have 
with the land. 

-—Megan Heikes, Kindergarten Teacher, Grand Portage 

It is a truism that outsiders, often professionals 
with no family ties, are never fully accepted 
into rural or small-town life. These communities 
are impenetrable for many reasons, not the 
least of which is the fact that the most impor- 
tant stories are never spoken of; the [local] 
mentality has worn down their rough edges or 
placed them safely out of sight, out of mind. 

—Kathleen Norris, writer, Dakota: A Spiritual Geography 



For many years we have been bringing In 
artists through an artist-in-residency program 
from around the state, and we still do that. And 
I still, I see a value in doing that. But i think 
that there's a particular value in using the local 
people because they have a vested interest In 
this community. Some of them have children in 
the school system or actually In the pod, so 
they have a lot of ownership, and they're will- 
ing to work really hard to put this together. 

--Paul Bloom 
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zens were key to the success of The Litchfield 
Story project. 

COMMITMENT TO THE COMMUNITY 

Many of the local artists who partici- 
pated in AMSC commented that the main 
reason they cht^se to work in the project was 
to make a contribution to their school or 
community, and when a.sked ahout whether 
they were interested in expandinj^ their work 
to other communities, they declined for the 
same reason, 

It is our experience that local artists 
have an investment in impro\'ing their com- 
munity — in making a diffetence. If they are 
also parents of students in the school, they 
have a greater investment. For this reason, 
local artists are often willing to contribute 
more time and personal resources to projects. 
This level of commitment made an important 
impact on the success of many of the projects. 

Sometimes, however, we found that 
this level of commitment was also easy to 
exploit, and because local artists knew school 
staff and community members personally, it 
was difficult for them to say no to unusual or 
overtaxing requests. Teachers and others sometimes assumed that, because some artists did not work in tradi- 
tional nine to tive settings, they had more time and resources to volunteer. 

As stated earlier, AMSC and other outside organizations played an important role in educating schools 
and communities about the importance of treating artists professionally and compensating them fairly for their 
efforts. A necessan* feature then, of rural ar;', projects using local artists, should be clear guidelines for what is 
and is not expected of the artists for compensation; initial clarity can dispel many p<itential problems later on. 

In most of the AMSC projects local artists were also important contributors to the planning process, 
serving on planning committees, providing fresh ideas and identifying links with other artists and community 
resources. We found that local artists' involvement in the planning process created both realistic uses of artis- 
tic resources and an increased commitment to ensuring project success. In some sites that focused on one or 
two key local artists, like Litchfield and Granite Falls, the artists also took responsibility for much of the lead- 
ership and vision of the projects. 



Some, who are artists by profession, can't really 
afford to spend the time without pay. Other people 
do it for fun. ..Personally, I needed the money. I got 
paid for my in-class time, but \ donated the prepara- 
tion time and the hours I toolc to enter ail the stu- 
dents' manuscripts on the computer. The pay 
allowed me to take time away from my regular job. 

—Judith Kidder. Brainerd essay writer 

There are definite advantages to having a local artist 
in the school; the main ones are the availability of 
the artist and the ownership of the project. In the 
case of the Ely project, the local artist was con- 
cerned about the closure of the task while the 
Imported artist was able to remove himself from the 
final project because he would not be there through 
its completion. The local artist had a definite 
edge. ..when it came to judging the climate of the stu- 
dents' preferences. 

— Den/se Drechsier, Speech Clinician, Ely 
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CONVENIENCE AND ACCESSIBILITY 

One obvious reason to work with local artists is the convenience. Local artists are more accessible and 
can more easily arrange to plan with the school and community in person. T*hey can stop by at a staff meeting 
after school for ten minutes to share information, or run home between sessions to retrieve a book that might 
interest a student. 

Initially we assumed that AMSC staff would need to concentrate considerable effort in the recruiting, 
hiring and training of local artists. However, our experience was somewhat different from those expectations. 
Only three projects requested assistance from AMSC in locating 
local artists. 

When asked, several participating teachers and community 
people could identify local artists, and many of the local artists 
they identified already had previous experience working in 
schools. Sometimes they were working as parents or coiTimunity 
volunteers. At other times they were involved in projects spon- 
sored by local or outside arts organizations. 

Despite their ability to identify local artists, AMSC found 
that school and communities did not place as high of a value on 
contributions from local artists as they did on those of outside 
artists. Many teachers and community members explained they 
had not worked extensively with local artists, because most of the 
opportunities provided to them were designed to utilize the talents 
of outside artists, and because they did not know if their local 
artists were capable of working in schools. They also felt their staff 
might value the contribution of an outside artist more. Tlierefore, 
an early role for AMSC in the projects was to advocate for the par- 
ticipation of local artists and offer them training. 

Some participating local artists' previous experience was 
limited to certain grade levels or to conducting shorter term pro- 
jects, but through planning discussions with teachers they learned 
to work with new age groups or to develop longer, more complicat- 
ed projects. This training and preparation of artists through plan- 
ning was financially possible primarily because the artists were 
local. In most cases, the cost of bringing outside artists in for these 
discussions would have been excessive. 

In several COMPAS programs, we regularly utilize experienced residency artists to work with artists 
who need to develop their teaching skills in specific areas, but through the work of some AMSC sites, we have 
learned that talented teachers can serve this function as well. In the projects to date, this informal training 
and expansion of local artists^ teaching abilities happened out of necessity. However, we see this unanticipated 
result as a collaborative opportunity to be consciously explored in future projects. 



There's a couple of real strong 
advantages we've found for using 
artists that live in the community. 
1 think the most Important thing, 
first of ail, is that It makes it 
obviousiy quite functionai. 
You have easy access If your 
artist iives in the community, you 
don't have to bring him in from a 
great distance. 

The other thing is that they're rec- 
ognizabie. Kids know who they 
are and when they see them on 
the street, after school, they know 
that person as an artist. The so- 
caiied occupation, avocation of 
the artist doesn't seem strange 
to them because these are people 
they know. 

—Jay Andersen, Director, 
Grand Marais Art Colony 
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LOCAL ARTISTS MAY BE MORE ECONOMICALLY FEASIBLE THAN IMPORTED ARTISTS 

Another reason for working with loail iutists is economic: with local artists, the lodging and mileaj^e 
expenses are considerably reduced. For the cost of importing an outside artist for a one-shot activity, rural dis- 
tricts with limited funds can employ five to six artists over several weeks. 

WHEN AN OUTSIDE ARTIST CAN BE MORE EFFECTIVE 

The AMSC program has provided us with opportunities to compare working' with local artists to other 
COM PAS programs in which artists are ''imported" into communities from statewide programs such as Writers 
&. Artists in the Schools (WAITS). Working with local artists clearly has its advantages, but there are times 
when a community may usefully choose to work with an outside artist. 



One of the most significant benefits of 
iiavmg an outside artist work in a sciiooi 
s tiiat tile artist enters tiie classroom with- 
out the accumuiated baggage of past per- 
formance, peer position or teacher expecta- 
tion that haunts so many kids. The artist 
arrives fresh, a visitor from the real worid, 
with the stunning news that success can 
come in m^ny different forms. For the gift- 
ed student who finds group work so boring, 
it's exhilarating to discover that there's 
no upper iimit on the challenge of expioring 
seif through art. For the social outcast, or 
the painfuiiy shy, the writing or the drawing 
or the dance offers an alternative universe 
in which they can reveai new sides of them- 
seives— and maybe try out new approaches 
to the world. 

—Daniel Gabriel, Director, Writers & Artists in 
the Schools (WAITS), COMPAS 



AN OUTSiDER iS SOIWETHiNG NEW AND DIFFERENT 

Over the last twenty- five years we have learned 
that one of the reasons why students are so engaged 
when an artise sets foot in their classroom is because 
they are an outsider — someone from a strange and dif- 
ferent place, with something new and exciting to share 
with them. An outsider can use this opportunity to hold 
students' attention, to help create a magical and excit- 
ing experience. 

Teachers also sometimes take an outsider more 
seriously. If pains have been taken and dollars been 
spent to bring someone in from the Twin Cities, teach- 
ers are curious to come and see what they have to say. 
An outsider might know something new, something 
that hasn't been tried before. 

Artists' effectiveness is also influenced by the 
fact that they, unlike the classroom teacher, have no 
biases toward individual students. Their expectations 
are not only high, but uniform, which allows all stu- 
dents to choose to live up to them and succeed> no mat- 
ter what their history. Outside artists are at an even 
greater advantage in this situation, because they have 
no previous knowledge of the students or their families, 
school or teachers. 



EXPERIENCE 

We found that a school or other community site might need to use an outside artist simply because the 
specific expertise needed to carry out the activity is unavailable within their own local area. If a site has a very 
specific project in mind, they can conduct a search for an artist with the proper experience. Working with an 
experienced outsider may save the school and community the time it would take a lesser experienced local 
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artist to learn the necessary skills, aaJ consequently mny save muney. 

We also touaJ that an outside artist may abu he able to hi! the void ot an art torm that is not represent- 
ed locally. Although it was the experience of the AMSC prt)^rain that a wide variety ot artists were available 
in each ot the communitieii with whom we collaborated, in some sires very specitic needs cnuld not he met 
locally. For example, the Brainerd Antarctica Arts Pod sought a deat artist to work with their students, some ot 
whom were hearing impaired. Because a local artist 
with this experience was not available, the site 
hroufiht someone in trom another community. 

During the AMSC proi^ram, COMPAS iiuport- 
ed some outside artists with years ot experience to 
conduct classroom demonstratums, workshops and 
mentorships with h^al artists. Outside artists can 
work with local artists pass on new skills and expe- 
riences so schools and other sites do run have to con- 
tinually seek someone from another coiuinunity to 
assist them in implementing an arts program. 

We have learned, then, that when a project 
requires the presence of an c^utside artist, opportuni- 
ties for local artists lo expand their repertoires, 
through training and observation should he built into 
the project plan as a matter ot course. 

After working with local artists all the sites 
indicated that they had learned to value them as local 
resources. Many of the artists also explained that they 
would like to continue working in local school or 
community sites. 

The AMSC program tound that the involve- 
ment ot local artists was key to the success ot projects 
because they serve as a reminder that art is a part of 
the rural experience, because they have an under- 
standing of their communities' values and because 
their accessibility makes it possible for schools and 
communities to develop comprehensive programs that 
are tailored to meet their needs. 

We have also seen that through utilizing and dev^eloping local artists and local resources, communities 
are strengthened and empowered to successfully create arts programs on their own, Tl\e work of the AMSC 
sites demonstrates rhat enabling local artists and other ciimmunity members strengthens rural communities 
and increases pride in local resources. 



t enjoyed the partnership with the experi- 
enced artists. Before, I used to be so scared. 
Mila Llauger showed me how to control a 
group. It was hard and I need more experi- 
ence, of course, but I got the basics...! met 
with Mlla every day before and after class. 
She helped me figure out what to tafk about 
my life and family. Then the next day she 
vould remind me, She gave me more cultural 
information too. 

—MSU Graduate Student, Mankato 

Increased visibility, recognition of artistic 
talent plus artists' contribution to the school 
and students helped artists to be recognized 
as valuable community members... Several 
artists mentioned during Interviews that they 
appreciated the new found recognition. A 
solid majority of artists reported this pro- 
gram also increased their willingness to 
work in the community. 

—Mary Ellen Spector, AMSC Evaluator 
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Collaboration and Inclusion in Projects 

Artists in Minnesota Schools 6i. Communities (AMSC) found that t\^"0 key factors in planning and 
developing successful, continuing rural arts education programs were the prcKesses .>f: 

• Collaboration — working together to achieve a common i^oal — and 

• Inclusion — incorporating many voices. 

This, of course, will come as no surprise to people working in the arts or in education. For many artists, 

such as dancers, musicians, actors, and film makers, collective partici- 
pation is a necessary element of the crctuive process. For educators. 
Broad-based community involve- cooperation is key to accomplishing a wiriety of objectives in a field 

ment in collaborations can con- with little money or time to spare, 

tribute to success In a variety of 

ways: the development of a larg- WHY COLLABORATION AND INCLUSION ARE CRUCIAL 

Because AMSC selected project sites that were interested in 
developing activities involving local artists, schools and community 
representatives — groups and indiviJuaU — collaboration and inclu- 
sion were inherent components of each projects planning. 

As descrihed above in Chapter 5. "Program Operations," 
AMSC chose a variety of project models. They ranged in terms of 
the number of schools, districts, artists and art forms involved. 
Beyond these elements, however, each site designed its own project 
and structured us own planning process based on specific local needs 
and resources. The initial town meetint^^ held by AMSC acted as 
catalysts for brm^inj^ together a varietv of arts supporters in the com- 
munity. Subsequent collaboration in many projects built on the rela- 
tionships that were developed in these meetmgs. Key people made 
sure other important school and community people were added to 
the planning process. 

Each project's approach to planning: shaped AMSC s growinu 
\'ision o( collaboration and inclusion. AMSC found some approaches more effective than others. We discov- 
ered thai certain elements of collaboration and inclusion were critical to all projects 

• Accommodating to diverse communities; 

• Maximizing the effect projects have on participant n; 



er community ownership In the 
partnership goals and political 
support; access to complemen- 
tary resources; access to leader- 
ship; sensitivity to multicultural 
concerns; and the potential to 
empower specific community 
sectors. Highly diverse partner- 
ships tend to be good at generat- 
ing lots of alternatives to plan- 
ning and problem solving and 
seeing many sides of each Issue. 

— Cra/g Dreeszen, Director, 
Arts Extension Service 
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• Maximizing resources; 

• Developing aJvocates by creatin^^ a sense ot Ownership among partners; 

• Balancing: power anions partners; 

• Including underrepresented \'iewpoints. 

ACCOMMODATING COMMUNITY DIVERSITY 

AMSC learned that it is critical for each ciMnmuniry to influence rhe shape of their plannine process. 

The term "rural" names such a lari^e range of community 
sizes and kinds that it is easy to forget their real diversity. The local 
economy, availability and types of resources, distance or ist^lation 
from other communities, number of schot^ls, and proximity to an 
urban area all \'ary i^reatly from one end of Minnesota to the other. 
In larger towns like Brainerd, (pop. 1 1,500) thln^s get done in very 
different ways than in a town as smalK say, as Badger (pop. 320). 

We found, therefore, that no single process for shapin^j pro- 
jects will serve all rural Minnest>ta communities. This process must 
vary with a specific community's needs. For example, obtaining 
input trom the teachers, community people, arts organizations and 
artists in some small towns, like Badger, was fairlv simple: bringing 
them all together for coffee and informal discussion after school, or 
calling them each separately on the phone to gather ideas. 

Soliciting input in a large town, such as Brainerd, was more 
complex. The number of artists, teachers, community people and 
organizations involved in the arts is large. A single all-purpose 
meeting would have been hard to manage and may not have given 
everyone ample opportunity tt) speak. The project coordinator had 
to hold several structured meetings and invite key representatives, 
such as the chair of the local arts committee, to speak for their 
members. 

For the most part, AMSC found that community members 
knew how things neecied to be accomplished in their t)wn commu- 
nity. They could readily identify their needs and resources. Each 
town has its traditional ways to get things done. 

Even when they knew whom to contact, some projects didn t have the skills or the leadership to carry 
the project to completion. AMSC learned that its role in future projects should include training and planning 
and providing some collaborative models to adapt to local needs. 

MAXIMIZING PARTICIPATION AND RESOURCES 

Another reason the processes of collaboration and inclusion are necessary to rural schools and commu- 
nities is hard economic times. Small community arts organizations are folding, and most school districts have 



As arts organizations and 
school systems continue to strug- 
gle through a difficult economy, 
the human and financial 
resources needed to sustain col- 
laboratlons are strained. At the 
same time, we may have never 
been more in the need for collab- 
orative action to solve problems 
and to seize opportunities larger 
than any one organization can 
manage. We're well into an age of 
interdependence, where slcllls in 
collaborative action are crucial. 
Arts education advocates are 
leaders in collaboration, who 
have long interacted with 
schools, funders, local arts 
agencies, and governments to 
fulfill their high purposes. 

—Craig Dreeszen 
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cut back severely on arts prc^urauis, The tiri^aiuzannns anvl proj^nitns that remain lace rhe hn^c task of meeting 
the neeJh o{ tlieir cDiiinuinities and providinj^ uppDrrunities to all srudeins 

Integrating resources aiu) inwstin^ rime arul energy m leadership is crucial to the survival c^f the arts in 
rural Minnesota. Rural >ch(>ols and commmiities are aware ol thus challenge'- Most are joining forces on a 
number of levels, trvui^ to make the best o\ these hard tunes. 

In their AMSC partnership. CX^MPAS and die I^landin Foundation used Blandin Community 
Leadership Pri)f»ram iRC^LD j^raduatcs as important contacts. 

In miist sites, projects were able to build iin the previous wiirk of K^al Comprehensive Arts Planninu 
Pro^^ram (CAPP) committees. 

Many of the AMSC .^ites .saw within their projects opportunities to collaborate with other school pro- 
j^rams or local or^'aniranons: 

• The Healin^» Dreanb project built oti an existing relationship 
between local schcuil districts and the Itasca Hospice 
Project, 

• Litchfield worked with the local historical society and Kical 
rhearer to collect oral histotics and creat.-^ a readers' theater 
production. 

• The Granite Falls Schools hired a coordinator who was also 
v)n the Kical arts council, to ensure the involvement of local 
artists in their project. 

• In the Brainerd Antarctica Arts Pod. a successful district- 
wide viilunteer program recruited community members to 
conduct activities in classrooms. 



In collaboration, partners' 
combined efforts reach well 
beyond that of many individual, 
fragmented programs and 
false starts. 

—Ted C. Fishman, Building 
Partnerships in thi. Ms* Urban 
Gateways: The Center for Arts 
in Education 



...the task of bringing the full 
power, knowledge, discipline, 
and energy of the arts Into educa- 
tion and community life is a task 
beyond the resources and vision 
of any one organization. A new 
direction Is indicated, away from 
a framework which affirmed 
success only through competi- 
tion and towards success as a 
commitment to common values 
and goals, a level of joint opera- 
tions in which everyone benefits. 

—David O'Falion, Staff Director, 
Arts Partnership Working Group 



MAXIMIZING FINANCIAL RESOURCES 

We learned thar sometimes a project can develop through the 
supp<irt o( sevenil financial resources. 

For example, the Litchfield project received support ftom 
three separate sources, which made it possible (or the artists to con- 
duct their work in phases: 

• The first phase^ collectin^^ stories from local individuals, was 
developed iu partnership with another COM PAS program 
which focuses on providing activities to senior citizens; 

• Part of the readers' cheater was funded through the local 
re^nonal arts council; 

• Script devekipment, artists' work with the schools, and 
community writinj^ classes were supported through AMSC. 

In Ely, project planners raised funds through the Minnesota 
State Arts Board to support rhe involvement of an outside artist to 
work in partnership with a local artist on an oral history activity. 
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DEVELOPING ADVOCATES: CREATING A SENSE OF OWNERSHIP AMONG PARTNERS 

AMSC JibCo\'cTed thiU rhrDuj^h cnlhibi)nnit>n. the inclusion of such key pl;jycrs as school hoiwd 
mcmhcrs, touchers, cointnunity members, pnrents, and iirtiscs, projects creiited enthusiasm iind developed 
advocates tor their activities. 

The Rrainerd Antarctica Arts Pod in\'olved parents tind school K\ird members m early planninj^, and 
duriny miplemeiitation, invited them to attend special acti«.'ities. When it came time for the school board to 
^'ive its vote (iKsupport to the project, some members were ready to advocate its importance. 

AMSC found that it was critical for teachers ti^ he invoK'eJ in plannint^, because rhey could provide 
input on their own needs and rhost tit their students. In Grand Marais, teachers were regularly asked for 
input to rhe SAIL priiject, in meetings and through surveys. Teachers were also given the freedom to 
shape their mdividual projects with artists. Because teachers were included in the process and recei^'ed 
regular communication, they supported the project. Nearly e\'ery elementary teacher in the district made the 
choice to participace. 

In two sites where administrators directed the priijects» and teachers were invo[\'ed only in 
implementation, some teachers L|ucstioned the purpose and \'alue ot the activity, and limited their own and 
students' participation. 

For example, the St. James Hispanic Awareness project was planned by district staff, a parent from the 
CAPP committee, artists, AMSC staff and a representative from Manlcato State University. Teachers were not 
involved in planning. Although many teachers subsequently agreed to participate, s(ime did so with apprehen- 
sion and some bitterness. These feelings were conveyed to the artists and affected everyone's enthusiasm. 

Whenever programs arc imposed from ''above" without teacher input, it is perceived by teachers as de- 
valuing their professional competence. 

We found that most AMSC projects could be improved by more adequately including all key players 
during planning and especially during implementation. 

Effective regies for parents, community or school board members are not as apparent as those for teach- 
ers and artists. However, AMSC" has learned that the effort required to create those roles is important. 

As described below in Cha'pter 23, "Factors Which Influence Continuation," when key people from the 
schot}l and community are involved and kept informed from the beginning, they will be there when it comes 
time to ask for financial support from the district or other community sources, or when volunteers and other 
types of support are needed. 

Ownership is created by invitation and real participation, through all stages ot a project. The most suc- 
cessful AMSC projects were the ones which legitimized all the partners' mvnership; 

• In Litchfield, the participation of seniors was large, by design; they wrote newspaper columns, 
conducted oral history interviews, and participated in a community writing class; 

• The Brainerd and Granite Falls projects were characterized by continual communication and 
invitation, opportunities for community volunteers, and large sharing e\'ents. 
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BALANCING POWER 



In the sites where residents 
assumed meaningful roles, 



C]o!hibor;U!t)n aiid inclusion were cruchil lo AMSC projects 
as ii means ot" halaiK'inu power amone the partners. 



they gained skill, leadership and 
commitment to the project. 



Typical I V, the partner wirh the most iivstitntional power had 
most control over resixirce-i and over rhe Jirectton ot a project. 



—Mary Ellen Spector, AMSC Evaluator 



When one partner's nc-Jn hej^an to dominate a project, other 
parties K^st incentive to coiuiinie participatic)n. Projects that focused 



on only iMie partners cimcerns soon lost the involvement ot such 
key players as community members and artists. 
Our searci\. therefore, was tor realistic ways to balance power in order to n^aintain the inclusiveness of 
the collaboratuMV 

School: In most ot the pn^jects the partner wirh the most power was the scIkhiI. 

Schonl.s have i^^reat power in collaborations because schools have established procedures and methotLs, 
and loUow them quite Cimservatively. as one woiild expect oi a public trust. Many ot the other partners in the 
projects, such as artists and communitv members, came to their collaborations with no preconceptions of pro- 
cedures. Becau.se these partners were less experienced m the louistics of project planninu, rhey automatically 
deterred to the school procedures. When this happened, the people within the school aiitomaticaiiy became 
mote powerful — in ettcct, power was tiiven by default. 

The ixsLie was further complicated by structural restraints <chools must brinti to an\' collaboration. 
Projects need :o work within school timelines and formats. Most projects must adhere to classroom schedules 
and sizes. Non-school partners see little chtncc hut to conform their projects to these restraints. 

Managers of some successful projects were highly familiar wirh schools — former teachers, married to 
teachers, experienced in residencies — but mu part of them. This familiarity probably f;ave them rhe ability to 
interpret berween the community and the distinct culture of the school. 

One interpretation thc)se familiar with schools can validly make is that most schools know thev need to 
collaborate with outside pro^^Tams or specialists within cheir own communities to brin^^ new ideas and energy 
into their curriculum. 

M(^st of the schools m AMSC projects were willinii to Nhare power fot this reason. In Grand Marais, 
Granite FliIIs and Brainerd this sharing happened; it was a central reason tor their highly successful and 
continuing projects. 

Projects where schools tended to monopolize — intentional I v or by default — had problems in irnplemen- 
tation and continuation. Examples here include the projects at Bad^zer/Roseau/Warroad. Barnesville/Rothsay 
and Little Fa I Is/Royal ton. 

Community: The community component of AMSC projects generally had far less power than the 
school. This was especially true in the sites where the cornmunity component was individual as distinct from 
organizational. Committee members who represented organizations, and consequently more people, carried 
more weight. Individual com.munity membeio were usually only tme voice at the table. 

AMSC fiHind that when schools took primary responsibility for projects early in planning, single com- 
munity members and organizations often bowed ouz, or were not included after initial brainstorming discus- 
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sions. Atter early planning, fur example. commLinity involvement \v;is periphenil in the Little Falls/Royalton, 
Rarnesville/Rtithsay, and Bad^er/Roseau/Warroad projects. 

However, in the SAIL project, the Grand Marais Arts Colony was well-orf^^anized, demonstrated it5 own 
concerns, and provided a successtul power balance to the project. One factor that ensured an effective balance 
was the Colony's ct)nsistent input at all sra}»es of the collaboration. Another factor was its refusal to let power 
go to the school by default. Instead, it brought its own expertise and irs own methods to the collaboration. 

In collaborations between two school districts and communities, lack of trust was sometimes a major 
impediment. Smaller communities' fears of consolidation, of k)sing t iir school and much of their identity, of 
bein^> "swallowed" by a Larger community, meant that their suspicion ot motives was a continual stumbling 
block in meetings. To address this problem, AMSC provided a facilitator to the Little Falls/Royalton 
Connections Project. Although the project was successful, providing facilitation did not accomplish project 



Artists: Generally, we found rhat artists had incentive to participate in AMSC collaborations because 
there were opportunities for rhem to- work. However, as discussed above in Chapter 20, '*What is Unique 
About Working in Rural Communities," artists had to be cautious, because their dual roles in projects some- 
times suggested a conflict of interest. 

Including the Underrepresented: AMSC found that the ongoing involvement of members of various 
cultural communities was critical to the success of multicultural projects. However, we also found that in pro- 
jects working with communities of color, the imbalance of power between the school and other partners was 
further complicated. The majority of school staff were white, and the non-school partners, artists and commu- 
nity members, were people of color. Trust was a large issue. 

This dynamic made true collaboration difficult. In two of the three cultural projects, for example, 
AMSC decided to intervene as a mediator and advocate for the people of color in the community. We hoped 
TO create a more balanced power relationship and enable more trust. 

AMSC provided these projects with an outside 
facilitator, someone who would respect each side's point of 

view and would also ensure that the Native American or Even With Deer River's struggle 

Hispanic American viewpoints were heard and acted on. to keep its project alive, 

This process, though inevitably difficult, was a major addi- participants Sv the critical 

rion to the repertoire of assistance strategies in arts col- factor In their continuing involve- 

laborations. ment was COMPAS* insistence 



continuation. 



PROBLEMS THAT CAN OCCUR 



AMSC discovered several obstacles to collabora- 
tion that can lead to frustration, burnout, and ultimately 
an inability to make decisions and move forward. These 
obstacles include time and expense of difficult projects 
and trying to meet too many needs. 



that American Indian artists 
and parents were part of the 
decision-making. 



—Mary Ellen Spector 
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TIME AND EXPENSE IN DIFFICULT PROJECTS 

Wc hmnd that collaKmititnt JtK'N nt)t always make tor the nu>st ccmuimical use o\ resources. 
CAillahonuic^n takes nuie, especially in projects where groups are partnered tor the tirst time or where 
trust is an issue. 

hi both ihe l\er River and Little Falls/Rt)yahon projects, lack ot trust between communities led to 
many meetinjzs, an inability to make .uroup dccisit)ns, and ditt'iculty in deciding projc-ct leadership. AMSC 
tound that n pattern ot meeting: over and over without result burned committees out and affected project 

continuation. 

In the Deer River project, AMSC tound that collaboration 
did not make the most economical use of human or financial 
resources. Brin^in^ Native Americans and whites tot^ether to plan a 
prtiject required extensive dialoi^ue over several years. Meeting costs 
were hi^h; committee members felt it was important to talk over a 
meal, a respectful tradition amon^^ Native Americans. Costs were 
further increased by AMSC and the school district makin.q it possi- 
ble for some community members to attend by paying their travel 
costs. 

Although it is clear that this dialogue was necessary to create 
Uing-term chanpe in the district, the process was expensive and 
often frustrating to the partners. 

ATTEMPTING TO MEET TOO MANY NEEDS 

Complex Projects; AMSC found that projects involving 
more than one school district and several artists were difficult to manage. 

In the Little Falls/Royalton project, this difficulty was further complicated by the number and types of 
mentorships it attempted. Matching mentors to apprentices was time-consuming and confusing, especially 
because the communities were striving to create a balance among schtxils, artistic disciplines, and the kinds of 
mentors and apprentices involved — artists, teachers, students, and community members. 

The work of too many meetings was selecting participants and scheduling mentorships. The volume of 
such micro-management tasks was a burden th?t inhibited discussion of crucial planning decisions about 
assessment and continuation. Time for such central issues was lost, and some decisions were never made. 
In the future, similar projects could simplify their design by reducing the number of tasks. 
Simpler Projects; AMSC found that prt:)jects involving one school or district and one or two artists 
were easier to schedule and manage than larger projects. 

When an artist led the project, ct^mmittee burnout did not occur. This characterized projects in 
Litchfield, Granite Falls and Blue Earth. With the artist acting as the leader, meetings were reserved for shar- 
ing ideas, and logistics were handled outside t^f meetings. 

In future projects, AMSC may need to provide more guidance to projects iii which schools and commu- 
nities are balancing many tasks. AMSC should also suggest alternative organizing structures. 



We've talked about all this 
frustration coming to a head. 
I think this project is a good 
thing. We need to do something 
to try to understand where every- 
one is coming from. Lack of 
communication is a big problem. 
This is the situation as I see it. 
Everyone needs to listen. 

—Corrine Nason, school counselor, 
Deer River 
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Attempting Too Much: In collahoration, partners bring their own aj^endas to the table and want them 
included. It is easy, therefore, tor some collaborations t(^ try to meet too many of the partners' needs. Project 
goals bect^me compromised by attempting to be too inclusive. 

Tlie initial Deer River video project, for example, prt^posed ct^mbining several existing district curricu- 
lar activities which focused on the Ojibwe culture. This made sense tc^ teachers and district staff because it 
seemed to be an effective way to use teachers' time. 

Unfortunately this decision turned the planning committee*s focus away from a primary objective: 
developing understanding between the school and the local Ojibwe community. 

The focus was turned instead toward logistical complexities. It is worth noting — without arguing 
intent — that issues ot substance arc often subverted by arguing that issues of form must be dealt with first. 

The Native American members of the committee continue to feel unresolved about the project and the 
school districts sincerity. To move the project forward, the committee had to re-focus its work and chose to 
separate their activities from other school initiatives. 

PLANNING AT THE WRONG TIME 

To call Spring a problem may seem absurd* at least in Minnesota. Collaborations which include schools, 
however, must take the season into account. It is in the nature of schools for both teachers and students to 
work very hard in this season, to be generally worn down, and to be eager for a break. 

Spring, AMSC found, is not the time to cooperatively plan for ^ the following Fall. To insure real 
collaboration — and physical attendance at meetings — planning for Fall shv uld take place in late Winter. 

SOME EFFECTIVE APPROACHES TO COLLABORATION AND INCLUSION 

It is not the purpose of this chapter to provide specific "how-to s" of collaboration. (We describe those 
in a separate COMPAS publication. Producing Rural Arts Education Collaborations.) Beyond the general recom- 
mendations provided above, however, AMSC discovered two other approaches to collaboration worth noting. 

FLEXIBLE INCLUSION: ONE-TO-ONE NETWORKING 

Inclusive collaborations musr incorporate many different InclusiveneSS Is defined as a way 

viewpoints. But the vehicles for that input are multiple. Many pro- of being that promotes wholeness, 

jects created opportunities for input only through community jp the mldst of diversity and 

meetings. honors the distinctive gifts of 

The Granite Falls approach to inclusion was unique. After all peoples, 

initial community meetings, the project artist/coordinator in 

Granite Falls met one-to-one to solicit suggestions with several -^-Magsly Rodriguez Mo$$man, 

artists and community members, among them people from the flap/flf Change Technologies 

Upper Sioux reservation. This one-to-one networking became the 
standard mode for the project. 

"The Story of Our River/' acknowledged and included the ideas, concerns and stories of many commu- 
nity members. These stories found their way into the activities of the project and into a culminating produc- 
tion that deeply moved school staff, parents and the large number of local people who attended. 
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We found that the committee structure was not 
as Important as the ability of the process to be 
Inclusive. ...In Granite Falls the majority of the 
decisions were not made by a committee, but by 
the artists and project coordinator. However, 
teachers, residents and students were regularly 
asked for their ideas and reactions to the proposed 
direction. All Interviewees saw the inclusive 
process as a major project strength. 

—Mary Ellen Spector 

Collaboration is a process often confused with a 
process to build consensus or collective agreement. 

Consensus is the result of discovering areas 
of agreement and similarity, emphasizing those, 
and suppressing differences. The search for 
consensus is a search for what is commonly 
held among the participants. 

Collaboration, on the other hand, will be most 
effective when it discovers abilities unique to each 
participant. In a strong collaboration, we ignore what 
is commonly held; if we focus there, the result will 
be dull. Instead, we search out difference, and treat 
some of those differences as cherished strengths. 

For each participant, the discovery of strengths he 
or she can bring to the collaboration also suggests 
appropriate roles. What gives a strong collaboration 
its power is the energy of the edge, the vibrant 
interface between yin and yang. 

—John Caddy 



AMSC found this iippRnicli to inclusive- 
ncbS yiiccc^stiil because: 

• Ir respected the idiMs ot individuals — 
A phone call or visii is more personal 
than a meeting; 

• It created oppc^rtunities for people tn 
express ideas they may not liave shared 
in lar^e <^roups; 

• It was more convenient than attend- 
ini^ a meeting; 

• h tit Native American decision-mak- 
in^ style. 

HONORING THE EXPERTISE OF EACH 
PARTNER 

AMSC discovered that effective coUah- 
orations honor the expertise of each partner. 

For example, the S.ML project made use 
ot the experience and leadership of the Grand 
Mara is Art Colony and the skills of Cook 
County School District start". The Art Colony 
took responsibility tt^r identify'ng and coTimu- 
nicatin^ with artists. The district recraited 
teachers and kept them intormecl aht)ut activi- 
ties. The two ortianizatitins involved teachers, 
artists and community memhers in definihi; the 
project's theme and scope. When it wjis time to 
assii^n artists to individual teachers, Art Colony 
staff and district staff worked together to identi- 
fy the hest possible teams. This partnership 
made the most use ot each organization's abili- 
ties, maximizing the time and energy of staff 
and the impact of the project on participants. 

In both Deer River and Morton, the 
Native American f^artners determined the new 
curricular content for the project. Teachers 
decided how this ctjntcnt ctiuld best be imple- 
mented in the classroom. 
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LEARNING 



AMSC learned that collaboration and inclusion are essential to the overall development ot rural arts 
education programs. We also learned that collabc)rative and inclusive processes do not always mean lar^e com- 
mittees and frequent meetings. A design feature of early project planning should be explicit attention to the 
mode of inclusion likely to be most effective for a given community. 

It is clear that in the future, AMSC should continue to provide guidance to projects where cruse is a 
problem or where schools and communities are balancing many tasks. Program guidance to date was success- 
ful, but incomplete. We need to creatively explore additional strategies for accomplishing this guidance. 
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Factors Which Influence Continuation 

One ot the main ohecrives ot ArrisLs in Minnesiita SchiH)l:j & Communities (AMSC) was tti work 
closely with pmjects on continuatitm — huildin^ lasting, self'Sufticienr arts education activities that continued 
\on^ after the tinancial and technical support provided by Bland in and COM PAS. 

For a number of' reasons, continuation was the AMSC program component in which projects were the 
least successful. Only twii ot the thirteen sires are currently continuing their projects on the same scale as 
when they were supported through AMSC. Consequently, AMSC has identiticd continuaricm as the mam 
area where we need to de\*elop more stratCf^ies to support the work ot future projects. 

This section describes COMPAS' eUorts to facilitate onL;oin^ projects and the projects' various attempts 
to continue beyond the AMSC stage. 

COMPAS' EFFORTS TO FACILITATE 

As we describe briefly in Chapter 24, "Balancing Project Autonomy and Program Assistance," AMSC 
attempted to support projects' efforts toward continuation through a variety of technical assistance. Projects' 
varying degrees of success in continuation are one indication that AMSC's strategies did not provide the full 
support needed, These strategies included: 

• Requesting an initial commitment to develop lasting projects that would continue after COMPAS' 
involvement, and encouraging projects to ask for this same commitment trom their school boards; 

• Requiring schools and other community organizations to coruribute financially or in-kind to support 
the involvement o( teachers and community members; 

• Providing projects with technical assistance that encouraged them to begin thinking about 
continuation m the early planning stages; 

• When appropriate, arranging meetings with projects to plan continuation; 

• Inviting other statewide arts and education t'unders and programs to attend sharing conferences and 
provide projects with mt'ormation abc)ut possible t^portunities; 

• In the case of the Blue Earth Model, investigating the possible benefits to projects of working with 
an outside fundraiser; 

• Developing a program guide for projects, 'Tundraising for Arts Education Projects" and providing 
sessions on this topic at sharing conferences, 
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PROJECTS' ATTEMP)i TO CONTINUE 

Each AMSC project's approach toward cor\tinuation was different. Some efforts were more successful 
than others, and some efforts have hcen integrated into the community more deeply than others. Tliey range 
from continuing the project as it was originally conceived, to not continuing the project at all. We note also 
that some sites that are no longer conducting projects report that they are * amtinuing" in part, through the 
growth and development of local artists and teachers, 

CONTINUING AS ORIGINALLY PLANNED 

Brainerd and Grand Marais are continuing to implement their activities as originally planned. Both 
projects nre integrated into the curricula and into the ongoing plans of their local school districts. Although 
both communities have been successful in raising funds for the near future — Brainerd from local sources, 
Grand Marais from outside the community — they remain concerned about how their projects will survive as 
changes or budget cuts are made in their districts. 

CONTINUING ON A SMALLER SCALE 

Granite Falls and Deer River are continuing their work on a smaller scale: 

• The Granite Falls decision to conduct a smaller project than planned was budgetary. Limited funding 
was raiser .^-om their regional arts council; 

• The Deer River project has a strong financial commitment from its local district to continue the pro- 
ject. However, they are having crouble identifying local, motivated people to coordinate the project. 

SEEKING FUNDS, ON HOLD 

Three projects are currently seeking funds to continue their work: 

• Blue Earth is trying to identify outside funds for the construction of the playground equipment 
designed by local students; 

• The Itasca County Hospice project is raising funds for a traveling exhibition of project drawings and 
writing to hospices and other communities around the state; 

• The St. James community is looking for support to continue to collaborate with Mankato State 
University on a Hispanic arts and culture project. 

BRANCHING OUT FROM WHAT WAS ORIGINALLY PLANNED 

Several AMSC sites have or are currently considering branching out beyond their original projects: 

• The SAIL project in Grand Marais is applying to become part of the Comprehensive Arts Planning 
Program (CAPP) to create long-term arts education goals for the Cook County district; 

• The Morton project has influenced a number of activities that are focusing on increasing the 
involvement of the Native American community, including the development of a Dakota Cultural 
Center within the school; 

• Granite Falls is hoping to build on the creative writing component of the "Story of Our River" and is 
seeking funds to hire a local writer to work part-time with teachers in the development of creative 
writing curricula. 
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ARTIST/TEACHER/COMMUNITY GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

The work of sevenil AMSC projects continues rhrouKh the increiised gnnvth and dc\-elopment o( the 
artists, teachers and community members invi^lved: 

• In Ely, teachers continue lo use some ot the ideas they gathered by teaming with K^cal artists; 

• In Badger, Roseau and Warroad. teachers more 
frequently draw on local artists to conduct 
activities in their classroi^ms; 

• Artists troin several projects arc currently 
approaching nearby communities and schools 
with ideas for new projects; 

• As a result ot the relationships that were 
developed in the Deer River project, Native 
American community members and teachers 
continue to talk and work to foster cultural 
understanding between whites and Natives; 

• The artists who worked in the Healing Dreams 
project are interested in working in other hospice 
and community settings. This year they will be 
making a presentation about their work in Itasca 
county at a statewide conference for hospice 
workers; 

• Although the Little Falls/Roy a Iton mentorship 
project is not currently continuing, members of 
both districts highly advocate mentorships for 
teachers and students. As a result, some students 
in both districts have participated in another 
mentorship program offered through their region- 
al arts council. 



The Morton project has also served as 
one important step in a larger, ongoing 
movement to address issues of cultural 
intolerance and to integrate the arts fully 
into the schools' curriculum. 

--Florence Dacey, Morton essay writer 

The work of the Ely project is not continu- 
ing in any formal way. However, teachers 
are now more willing to work with local 
artists and some of the teachers who 
worked with artists claim that they have 
picked up or been Influenced by the artists' 
techniques. 

—Dirk Hanson, Ely essay writer 

Teachers realize now that they don't have 
to go to Minneapolis to get an artist, and 
local artists feel more confident about 
working in schools. 

—Carol Hallan, English Teacher, Warroad 



WAYS TO MAKE CONTINUATION REAL 

One of the most critical problems encountered was that many projects' key players considered the devel- 
i^pment of lasting projects to be solelv a fundraising concern. AMSC found that sites were more successful when 
thev considered ccmtinuation to be much more than a fundraising issue. Concinuatic^n may turn on the nature 
and extent ot inclusiim as much as on the availability ot funds. 

AMSC has identified seven ccmcerns which are crucial t(^ developing projects which continue beyond 
initial fundinj^: 
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• PlannintT for ccinrinuation must pti on throuKht)ut a project's development; 

• To persist, a project must meet real school and ct)mmunity needs; 

• Continuation depends upon developinj^ inclusive supptirt which persists beyond planning; 

• Assessment and dticumentarion must impress a variety ot audiences with the kind of data with which 
each is tamiUar; 

• Lon^'term impaci is assured, and continuation is more 
likely, when project activities are integrated into the 
school curriculum; 

• Continuation depends on leaders who can communicate 
a clear and simple visionxif the project, and on well- 
planned project cot)rdination; 

• Continuation depends on the ability to identify and 
solicit Uin.u-term financial support. 



PLANNING FOR CONTINUATION THROUGHOUT THE PROJECT 

For most projects ctintinuation was not seen as part ot the 
whole process^ but as somethinu to consider toward the end ot 
their project. 

AMSC encouraged projects to think about continuation 
from the very beginning, but many found it easier, or more habitu- 
al in their funding context, to postpone planning for continuation 
until their projects were up and running. 

AMSC learned that projects like Brainerd and Grand 
Mara IS which thought about continuation throughout planning 
and implementation were more successful at developing ongoing 
programs. 



The Deer River community is 
continuing its project, yet leader- 
ship is Inexperienced and contin- 
ually changing, weal(enlng its 
effectiveness. Teachers are 
over-represented. 
Communication is sporadic. 
Despite these problems the 
project continues because 
of. ..the school's strong commit- 
ment to the project and their need 
for a curriculum that includes 
American Indian history and 
culture. Teachers pushed the 
project forward and the adminis- 
tration yearly contributed 
substantial In-kind and 
financial support. 



MEETING REAL SCHOOL AND COMiViUNITY NEEDS 

One important ingredient of planning for continuation is 
developing a project that meets real school and community needs. 
AMSC found that when sites developed projects that met impor- 
tant local needs it was easier for them to find support among 
teachers, parents, school administrators and community members, 
and for them to prove their projects' importance to funders. 

AMSC also found that when a specific component of a pro- 
ject did not meet the needs of the community, it could become a 
batrier to continuation. For example, to pilot a variety of models, 
AMSC required some projects to work collaboratively with nearby 
communities. Neither the Badger/Roseau/Warroad nor the Little 
Falls/Royalton projects saw the real need for this collaboration. 
Consequently they were less committed to the continuation of their projects. 



—Mary Ellen Spector, 
AMSC Evaluator 



Has the tie been lasting? 
Only informally. The teachers 
occasionally meet, share experi- 
ences and other Ideas. Had the 
need for the communities to work 
together been greater, perhaps 
the tie would have been stronger. 

—Elnora Bixby, Badger/Roseau/Warroad 
essay writer 
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INCLUSION BEYOND PLANNING; DEVELOPING COMMUNITY, PARENT, TEACHER AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SUPPORT 

AMSC Icnrncd that one oi rhe mosz criricnl fncrnrs mtluencinu continiKUuin was a project's ability to 
bLiild ccimmunity, parent, teacher anJ administrative siippiirt. When these groups were inKirmcd and tr;:Iij(.led 
in projects, they committed time and energy to raismt^ tunds, volunteered their services, and advocated tor 
project continuation to school boards and local businesses. 

As we describe in Chapter 22, "CollabonKion and Inclusion in Projects," most o( the projects did recog- 
nize the importance of including' adininistrators, parents and commu- 
nity members in the planning process, and asked these groups for ini' 
tial, shaping ideas. 

Some ot these same projects, however, did not anticipate the 
iinportance of including these groups in meaningful ways beyond the 
planning sta^ze. Nor did AMSC fully realize rhe lonp-term implica- 
rions ot its commitment to inclusiveness. 

During planning stages, the possible roles of teachers* admin- 
istrators, pnrenrs and other community members were familiar, more 
clear, but beyond planning, it was difficult to imagine what their par- 
ticipation might \ook like. 

In most cases, project focus turned almost exclusively toward 
students. This was especially true in some cases where teachers were 
responsible for recruiting community involvement as in Little 
Falls/Royal ton. Project pressures and time constraints forced teach- 
ers to prioritise, and, naturally, student and teacher activities became 
their top priority. 

Some projects invited parents and community to attend per- 
formances at^d presentations, but many of these took place at the cul- 
mination, which left them wondering what was happening during ihe implementation stage. 

Declines in community and administrative involvement otten forecast a drop in overall school and 
community support of projects. At fundraising time, the assistance of the administrators and community mem- 
bers who had been involved in planning — but not beyond — was no longer readily available. 
A few AMSC projects were successful in creating ongoing community involvement: 

• Several projects validated the pa ricipation of parents and community members by publicly thanking 
them for their assistance. At the culmination of their project, Granite Falls held a special brunch 
honoring schcxil and conimunity members who were key to the project's success; 

• For some projects, simple and regular communication was crucial. Informal notes and letters to 
update community participants on the prop:ress of the project helped rhem feel involved and 
reminded them of the project s impor ance. We see a rural difference here; a note may be more 
effective than a typical, and costly, urban newsletter; 

• Some projects included parents and other community members beytmd planning by giving them 



Many project participants com- 
mented about the importance of 
strong administrative support. 
The COMPAS contract signing 
process required administrative 
support— to be l(nowiedgeabie 
about the process^ commit to 
certain responsibilities and make 
in-l(ind or financial contributions. 
In Deer River, the administra- 
tion's willingness to continue 
funding. ..is a cntical factor that 
keeps the project going. 

—Mary Ellen Spector 
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active responsibility. In Granite Falls and Braincrd, community members and parents were invited to 
conduct presentations in classrooms. This gave students an t^pportunity to work with other specialists, 
provided community members with fultillinfj( roles and enhanced community support of projects; 

• Braincrd also occasionally invited the initial planning committee to come together tor a progress 
report from the artists and teachers involved, 

In the future, AMSC intends to pursue further ideas for creating and maintaining ongoing n^les for par- 
ents and community. 

INTEGRATING THE PROJECT INTO THE CURRIC'JLUM 

Some projects approached rhe need to develop support from school administrators and school board 
members by finding ways to integrate their project activities with the curriculum. 

This happened naturally in Grand Marais and Brainerd where artists and teachers were involved in 
developing interdisciplinary activities. In both projects, teachers created learner outcomes as a part of the pro- 
ject. Grand Marais even paired artists with ceachers during a few weeks one summer to co-write learner out- 
comes. 

Both sites felt that wnting their activities into the curriculum would help to preserve their projects from 
potential budget cuts, because it would be harder for administrators and school board members to perceive the 
activities as extra-curricular or add-ons, one frequent rationale for cutting arts programs. 

ASSESSMENT AND DOCUMENTATION 

Toward the end, many projects commented that they would like to demonstrate the success of their 
work more conclusively. Even with the support of parents and community members, they felt a need to 
demonstrate the value of their projects through concrete and respected evaluation methods in order to make 
the case fo»- longer-term district support. 

Most AMSC projects did not conduct individual evaluations. Grand Marais surveyed teachers and 
artists after the first year of implementation. Little FallsA^oyalton asked artists and teachers to keep journals 
documenting their mentorships, but few actually follcnved through" with the assignment. 

AMSC intends to work with future projects more closely to develop approaches to assessment which: 

• Satisfy the needs of administrators, parents and school boards; 

• Assist sites in developing more effective programming. 

LEADERSHIP AND PROJECT COORDINATION 

Leadership and approach to project coordination were also key factors shaping continuation. AMSC 
observed that when project leadership was effective at communicating a clear vision, other participants under- 
stood the importance of the project, as well as their roles within the project. When it came time to develop 
additional support, parents, teachers and community members were united under one theme or mission, and it 
was easier for them to persuade others of the project's importance. 

AMSC also found that when projects planned for ongoing coordination, projects were more likely to 
last. For example, in Brainerd, the initial project coordinator managed the early planning process and worked 
with the school principal to select the teachers to be involved. Once the teachers were hired, they took full 
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resptmsihiliry tor the on^nin^ planning and inplcmcnraritin Dt rhc pri)jccr. 

In contrast, AMSC Knind that in projects where coordination was less tir^anized or where leadership 
was less defined, as in Little FalLs/Royalton t)r Deer River, planning for continuation was more dilticiilr. 
Committees burned oux and members were less motivated to persist. 

Turnover in leaiiership or cootdinators alst) atVecteu projects' >Liccess at continuation. l\ie m part to fre- 
quent changes in schotil administration (three pnncipals within three years), the SAIL project was unable to 
raise funds from wirhm the Cook County district. Consequently they decided ro look mitside their own 
community for short-term project support and ti) work to develi^p a lon^-ran^e plan tor arts education 

within their district. 

IDENTIFYING LONG-TERM FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

Of course AVISC also t'ound that a project's abilitv to 
identity h^n^-term financial suppiut si<j:niticantiy aftected 
continuation — whether the source was the scIhhiI district, locwl 
funders or outside pmiirams. 

in observing' projects' efforts to raise funds tor continuation, 
AMSC identified four barriers: 

• Prof^ramming tor available jndin^. versus planning 
based tin need; 

• Increasing competition tor education tunds; 

• Funders* desire tor up -front fund commitment; 

• Limited liKal fundraisinf» experience. 

Programming for Available Funding: Schcmls and tither 
community institutions- are in the pattern ot" programming to; the 
type ot" funding that is available as opposed to planning tor communi- 
ty need or raising funds for existing programs. The frequent shifts in state and federal programs in educaritin 
reform have helped create an expectation among parents, teachers and community members that activities 
should be planned around the availability ot" current government prcigrams and funds. AMSC discovered that 
several projects approached ccmtinuation by asking two questions: "What's fundable?" and "How much money 
can we get?" — even after they had developed successful projects that met the needs of students, teachers 
and community members. 

This expectation may also have affected sites' impressions of the initial intention of AMSC to work to 
create ongoing, selt'Sufticient projects. Some project personnel may not have believed this intention and may 
have expected us to also shift our program direction after a few years. 

Increasing Competition for Education Funds: There is increasing competition for existing local and 
statewide education funds. This is especially true in rural communities where school populations are declining. 
AMSC found that with annual cuts in education spending, and in a climate where long-term, established pro- 
grams are receiving severe cuts from their districts, it is increasingly difficult to raise funds for new programs. 
This is particularly true for arts programs, because ailministrators in many districts consider the arts to be 
extra-cutricular or less important than other subject areas. 



...the Little Falls/Royalton 
project participants reported 
that the lengthy group decision- 
making process was the greatest 
barrier to their continued involve- 
ment. Teachers were burned-out 
from the three-year planning 
and organizing process. 
The Inability of the group to 
worl< as one rather than two 
school districts hampered their 
planning continuation. 

—Mary Ellen Spector 
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The problem oi competing tor fewer funds was especially significant to projects that tried to raise sup- 
port from their di^itnctii in the spring when other cuts were being made. 

AMSC also observed that several projects experi- 
enced the problem o( competing against other l(Kal 
fundraising projec-s, including bond referendums to 
build new schools in districts with very old facilities. 

Funders' Desire for Up-Front Financial 
Commitment: Most hinders want districts to demon- 
strate some financial commitment to their projects 
before considering them for possible support. At the 
same time* schools are increasingly under pressure to 
find funding outside their districts tor new programs. 
AMSC found that most projects wanted to tibtain full 
tunding from outside sources. 

Limited Local Funjdraising Experience: 
Fundraising experience within school districts is often 
limited. Many of the districts that AMSC met with over 
the course of the program expressed a great need to 
develop the expertise of their staff in the areas of 
fundraising and grant writing. "Experienced grant 
writer" was listed as a basic need in many AMSC town 
meetings. AMSC also found that parents, teachers, cur- 
riculum coordinators and other school leaders are often 
intimidated by the grant-making process- 



Funding sources in Blue Earth, however, 
are tapped out because the community 
has just voted to raise several million 
dollars to build a new high school. With 
COMPAS fundraising help. Blue Earth 
advocates must now make a strong case 
to outside sources to bring the young 
people's work to fruition. 

—Margot Fortunato Gait, 
Blue Earth essay writer 

The positive artist-classroom experience 
also helped the Bralnerd project to become 
a permanent part of the school. Teachers 
and administration explained that the 
artists' expertise and their ability to teach, 
enthusiasm of the students and enhance- 
ment of the curriculum were a few reasons 
for the positive experience. 



OTHER FACTORS WHICH INFLUENCE 
CONTINUATION 



—Wary Ellen Spector 



POSITIVE EXPERIENCE 

Obviously AMSC found that there was an important relationship between project success and project 
morale and the desire of participants to continue. For example, in projects like Brainerd, Grand Marais and 
Granite Falls where artists, teachers and community members valued their participation and enjoyed their 
experience, projects were more motivated to pursue continuation. In contrast, projects like Deer Ri\er, St. 
James and Little Fa I Is/Royal ton, where participants and community members felt less than satisfied with the 
results, or where they found managing the project cumbersome or exhausting, leadership had less energy and 
enthusiasm for raising additional funds and developing ongoing support. 
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CHANGE IS HARD AND TAKES TIME 

In schools, the Jeiiund for change is constnnr. ^'ct schotils are anum^ the ort^anizanons most resistant 
til change. Each voar hrlnizs now pro^ram^, new i^leas iind new expec rations — And new resistance. 
UnfortunateU', parenis» >clu'ol Kiard niemhers and tlie department o\ education all expect schools not only xo 
make changes, Ixit to luake them quickly. But, althouuh these key players m educatitin ask {or change, thev do 

little xo suppi^rt,tho efforts of teachers to make these 
changes. When teachers are involved in developing 
new prti^ranis, they frequently are expected to plan 
tor them in atrer schtiol hi^urs. 

SchtH)Ls and other community or^^anirations 
are cnmpiicated structures. Each chan^^e can impact 
on a \ ariety ot areas. Prtigrams are expected to con- 
torn xo existin^^ formats, like schedules and class si:es, 
that have their own advantages and disadvantages. 
Creating chani^es within those ^tructures is hard and 
chan^Mn^ the ideas and attitudes of the people within 
them takes time. 

AMSC tound that the expectations for chani2;e 
on the part ot* teachers, parents, administrators and 
community members was often greater than the time 
they could commit to making change. 

The projects in Deer River and St. James 
required time tor discussion between participants from 
different cultural ^rtiups. The attitudes of Native American, Hispanic and white participants needed to change 
in o.rder for projects to .nicceed. This kind of change could not happen quickly, it miqht even take several 
years. Some participants tound this frustrating; thev wanted to see results faster. In their disappcMntment it was 
hard tor them to maintain excitement for their projects. 

AMSC discovered that projects that were the most successful at creating lasting change were: 

• Smaller in scale; 

• Supported planning time tor teachers. 

Both the Brainerd and Granite Falls projects focused on groups tif students, rather than the whole 
school. They also supported the invi^lvement of teachers by providing additional prep time or compensating 
them for planning durine the summer mtmths. Enthusiasm for these projects grew within their schools as other 
reachrrs and students oh:5erved their success. Participants not only supported their continuation, but alsti 
encouraged leadership xo expand their activities. 



Traditions, attitudes and beliefs can be 
so deeply Ingrained that nothing penetrates 
the status quo shell. Resistance to doing 
things differently takes a heavy toll on the 
morale of those wishing to advance new 
programs. We find many educators and 
their clients eager and impatient to break 
free of conventional progress. 
They become excited about being able to 
try new practices. But they find that the 
"system" doesn't respond sufficiently. 

—Community Learning Centers newsletter, 
March 1993 
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Balancing Project Autonomy 
and Program Assistance 



This chapter descrihcs rhc 
lessons learned durin.i» an on^^)ing 
process of bahincinK Artists in 
Minnesiita Schools 6i 0)mmunities' 
(AMSC) involvement in locnl pro- 
jects with its commitment t(^ honor 
local autonomy. 

As explained in Chapter 4, 
"Program Concepts/' project autono- 
my was not an original focus of 
AMSC. Rather, it grew out of 
AMSC's commitment to locally 
based projects. We needed to discov- 
er planning and implementation 
strategies that would be flexible 
enough to meet the needs ot a vari- 
ety of rural communities. This deci- 
sion to put the projects into the 
hands of their local communities 
demonstrated the evolution of 
AMSC's role from that of program- 
mer to catalyst and facilitator. 

In attempting to strike this 
balance between project autonomy 
and program assistance several ques- 
tions kept demanding answers: 

• What kinds of assistance 
should we provide? 

• What roles should we 
avoid playing? 



In this difficult time of failed public expectations, when 
thoughtful people wonder where to look for hope, i keep 
returning in my own mind to the thought of the renewal 
of the rural communities... 

I think that it couid be the beginning of the renewal of our 
country, for the renewal of rural communities ultimately 
implies the renewal of urban ones. But to be authentic, a true 
encouragement and a true begir4ning, this would have to be a 
revival accomplished mainly by the community itsnlf. 

—Wendell Berry, poet, "The Work of Local Culture", What Are People For? 

As this shift occurred, it became clear that a critical challenge 
facing AMSC was to determine an appropriate balance 
between local project autonomy and outside assistance from 
AMSC. 

We needed Input into each project to develop a range of 
models, but we wanted to avoid over-influencing local plan- 
ning and decision-making. This shift toward focal autonomy 
changed AMSC's role from that of programmer to catalyst and 
facilitator. It also changed the nature and range of AMSC's 
immediate constituency. 

As a programmer, AMSC's focus would have been on artists 
and students. As a facilitator, AMSC's attention turned to 
local leadership and the people responsible for coordinating 
projects; community members, teachers and school staff, 
and, of course, artists. 

—Mary Altman, Diredo^, Artists in Minnesota Schools & Communities 
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The most important question is 
how to empower these communi- 
ties to take responsibility for 
local arts education activities in 
the long-term. Many people lacl< 
the knowiedge or confidence to 
do it on their own and are hoping 
that someone will come in and 
do it for them. ..We have begun to 
faciiitate the development of this 
empowerment in a few of the com- 
munities in which we have been 
working. Others show promise. 
In many it is too early to tell. 

—Mary Altman, Report to the Biandin 
Foundation, August 1969 

After providing the initial leader- 
ship, COMPAS stepped back 
when local leadership could 
take over. COMPAS responded to 
sites' needs and provided a range 
of assistance depending on the 
sites' experience and skill in 
organizing a community-schooi 
project. 

Even with Deer River's struggle 
to keep its project alive, partici- 
pants said the critical factor In 
their continuing involvement 
was COMPAS' insistence that 
American Indian artists and 
parents were part of the 
decision-making. 

—Mary Ellen Spector, AMSC Evaluator 



• When iind how should we mten-ene in local 
project inimaKcinent/ 

• To what decree should we encouraj»e projects to 
he independent.^ 

• Should we provide projects with a set ot hasic options tor 
project management? 

• Should we work with prtijects to select local leadership? 

«^ How closely should we he inv'oK'ed in n project s decision- 
makinj» process? 

• What should our role he in projects working with local 
cultural ctimmunities? 

• What aspects of COMPAS' standard K^iidelines for artist 
>chedules and student/teacher contact should wc inandiite? 

• How can we encourage projects to he independent and at 
the same rime achieve the ^oals of the AMSC program? 

Answering these questions was an ongoing process through- 
out the program, and the answers varied for each project community. 
We discovered early on that the level of local auttinomy and degree 
of AMSC involvement must vary from site to site. Some communi- 
ties requested considerahle help. Others expected AMSC to keep 
our distance. This continuing search for balance between autonomy 
and assistance required AMSC to creatively explore its role in sever- 
al areas which are reported below: 

• Anticipated program assistance to projects; 

• Unanticipated program assistance; 

• How to tailor program assistance to projects; 

• When to intervene with assistance; 

• How direct assistance to artists supports projects 
unintrusively; 

• The unique roles an outside organization can play in 
local projects. 

We will briefly discuss each of these, and close with a kiok at 
some special problems we encountered with project autonomy. 
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ANTICIPATED PROGRAM ASSISTANCE 

Throughout our involvemcr\t with projects, A MSG ottered several kinds of assistance. 
Six were anticipated and provided to all projects: 

• Serving as an initial catalyst for projects throu^'h con\'ening Town Meetings, Plannknj? Conferences 
and informal planninE? meetings; 

• Making the invitation to local artists, school staff and various community members to come together 
to discuss arts education issues; 

• Convening and facilitating initial planning meetings; 

• Providing funding on a tlexible schedule to purchase supplies and pay artists; 

• Providing assistance to artists through advocacy, through contracting and paying them directly, and 
through training opportunities; 

• Providing project representatives with opportunities to compare experiences and devek')p an 
overview of AMSC at two -day Sharing Conferences. 

AMSC also anticipated providing projects with considerable assistance in: 

• The development of artists' schedules; 

• The recruitment of artists and other local and regional resources. 

However, few projects actually requested help in these two areas. In most projects, AMSC learned that 
k)cal leadership (especially school leadership) had strong opinions about the development of artists' schedules. 
This sometimes became a reason for AMSC to intervene on artists' and students' behalf. 

As we describe in Chapter 21, "Local Artists: What They Offer Projects," AMSC also discovered that 
most sites were more familiar with local artists and local resources than we had originally expected. Only three 
sites, Blue Earth, Little Falls/Royalton and St. James, requested 
assistance in recruiting local artists. 

AMSC also offered project assistance to: 

• Develop evaluation plans; 

• Develop long-range plans to sustain project efforts. 
Although these were both critical steps in planning and 

implementing successful projects, AMSC found that most pro- 
jects were already burdened with the basic tasks involved in pro- 
ject management. Although some projects planned to develop 
long-term strategies for both evaluation and continuation, none 
actually followed through. Several projects are continuing, how- 
ever, under short-term funding. (See Chapter 23, "Factors Which 
Influence Continuation.") 

UNANTICIPATED ASSISTANCE 

In this evolutionary process of listening and balancing, 
AMSC provided projects with four types of assistance that were 



Basically It's been a support 
system to a team approach we 
identified a few years ago. 
...Some of the financing from 
Blandin, some of the technical 
support from AMSC, and the 
continued support.. .of the local 
people involved has added to 
the team ... 

—Dennis Martin, Principal, 
Washirigton Middle Scliooi, Brainerd 
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DEGREES OF PROGRAM ASSISTANCE 

Following Planning Conferences or other 
planning meetings, AMSC estimated the 
degree of autonomy and level of program 
assistance that would be required by each 
project. 

Sites were provided with an estimated alloca- 
tion of staff support and assistance along 
with their allocations for artists' fees and 
supplies. 

Allocations for staff support ranged from 
Very Low to High: (See Appendix i.) 

VERY LOW: less than 25 hours. AMSC assis- 
tance during initial start-up only: 
Badger/Roseau/Warroad, Ely. 

LOW: 26-50 hours. AMSC staff invited to 
attend key planning meetings or events: 
Bralnerd, Granite Falls. 



MEDIUM: 50-149 hours. AMSC staff engaged 
in key planning meetings or events: Grand 
Marais, Blue Earth, Barnesville/Rothsayt 
Itasca County, Litchfield, Morton. 



not initially anticipated: 

• Acting as a partner m pniject planning; 

• Pcrtornunj^ the nilc ot the ''outsider" — provid- 
ing disinterested opinions and assistance; 

• Insuring the representation ot all cultural 
communities on planninj» committees, and 
insuring access to decision-makinjj; 

• Providint^ imparrial tacilitatcus to projects 
involvintT cultural sliarin^. 

HOW AMSC TAILORED PROGRAM 

ASSISTANCE TO SPECIFIC PROJECTS 

Alihough AMSC had some early indications ot 
the kind and dcj^ree ot assibtance that would he required 
hy each site, most projects' needs and plans evolved 
continuously. 

AMSC's cimceptions ot program assistance 
evolved in parallel with the projects. What hegan as a 
'*menu" ot assistance possibilities became a program 
assistance process which was usually initiated by a pro- 
ject's request, it was also initiated hy AMSC interven- 
ing when program fzoals were not being nnet. A dynamic 
balancing between local autonomy and program assis- 
tance was a ciintiiiual feature ot the AMSC program. 



AT THE REQUEST OF PROJECTS 

Some projects initially provided AMSC with an 
indication ot the assistance they needed, or the role 
they would like to see AMSC play in project planning 
and management. 

For example, the Blue Earth project requested 
assistance in locating local artists, while the Grand 
Marais project requested that AMSC act as a partner in 
planning. Little Falls/Royal ton and the three projects 
focusing on cultural sharing asked for assistance from 
AMSC to facilitate meetings. 

Some project leaders approached AMSC tor assis- 
tance in solving a particular problem. For example, one problem in the Brainerd project was that the arts pod 
teachers had to maintain a heavv workload and often felt isolated from their peers. Brainerd administration 



HIGH: 150-400 hours, AMSC staff extensively 
engaged in key and ongoing meetings or 
events. AMSC also provided a project facilita- 
tor for at least parf1)f the project: 
Deer River, Little Falls/Royalton, St. James. 
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requested that AMSC find ways to acknowledi^c the efiorts of these te^ichers. Among rhe other means, the 
sitnplest and most effective was to got the teachers and AMSC start together over a meal. 

When project planners asked for specific assistanc .hat had not been anticipated, AMSC usually com- 
plied. In some cases we chose not to comply. 

For example, AMSC opted not to develop individual project budgets, hut rather, assisted sites in budget 
development. St^me planning committees would have preferred to work with a predetermined budget. 
However, AMSC decided that an important part of empowering local communities was to encourage them to 
allocate and administer resources. For many planning committee members, used to working within restrictive 
budgets and guidelines, this was a new and frustrating experience. 

In some instances, sites requested that AMSC support or discourage the participation of specific mem- 
bers on local planning committees. Except to encourage sites to involve a range of individuals, AMSC chose 
not to become involved in local politics. 

WHEN AMSC IDENTIFIED A NEED TO INTERVENE 

In some projects, AMSC identified a need to intervene. AMSC took on a role in the project without a 
request from local planners. 

TTiis was typically true in projects focusing on cultural sharing where AMSC advocated equal represen- 
tation among various cultural communities in planning and decision-making.' 

For another example, AMSC tried to balance the power between school, community and artists, by per- 
suading planning committees to include representation from each of these groups. 

In projects where leadership was apprehensive about taking responsibility, such as Deer River and Little 
Falls/Royal ton, AMSC encouraged project planners to identify local leadership, and in some cases, encouraged 
individuals to assume or accept leadership positions. 

WHAT WE HAVE LEARNED ABOUT INTERVENTION 

Because AMSCs main objective was to learn from participating model projects, we were apprehensive 
about intervening in local project management. But as a result of the experiences of the model projects, we 
have gained some insight into which situations may better be served by assistance from AMSC in the future. 

INTERVENTION WHEN GOALS ARE NOT BEING MET 

AMSC has learned that there are two conditions within projects that require AMSC assistance: 

• When AMSC program goals are not being met as a result of a project's design or implementation; 

• When local goals are not being met as a result of problems with project planning or management. 
Program Goals: AMSC found that some project's original objectives changed during implementation, 

either because currenr leadership lost track of those objectives, or because new participants were less versed in 
them. This was especially true in projects where planners were less committed to AMSC goals and more 
engaged in their own ideas and experiences. 

For example, artists in the Itasca County Healing Dreams project became less interested in working to 
help grievers create their own drawings and writing, and more interested in gathering dreams and expressing 
them in their own artwork. 
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In the future, AMSC nmy neeti to select project >ircs whoso objccti\'os and iJoals are more ccimpatible 
with the AMSC proj/ram or to penodicallv cissist sites in rc-examini; their ohjectives. 

Project Goals: In cases where projects were tryinj^ to balance multiple ^t)als, AMSC found that one t^r 
more ^oals were often sacrificed tor the sake of others. F-or e\'nrnple, in BadLjer/Roseau/Warroad, the goal o\ 
creating a collaboration amony the three cinnmunities uradualtv disappeared as pn^ject coc)rdinatt)rs focused 
on creating successful projects between artists and studct^rs. 

AMSC also found, however, that projects do alter \ioAs ior legitimate reasons or as they learn from 
their mistakes. 

Serendipity; Finally, AMSC discovered that sometimes when projects ^oals chanf^^e and no longer pre- 
cisely parallel those of the AMSC program. AMSC may benefit from unanticipated results. Although the 
Itasca County project diverted from AMSC's initial expectations, it did provide AMSC (and, more broadly, 
COMPAS) with an inmn-ative example of htnv the arts can be used to absist people who are grieving, within 
the school but outside the classroom. 

SPECIFIC SITUATIONS WHICH MAY REQUIRE INTERVENTION 

The AMSC model projects experience suggests that it may be beneficial for AMSC to intervene in pro- 
ject planning or management more often in the future than we have to date. 

For example, some sites initially requested extensive structure and guidance from AMSC. AMSC could 
provide such sites with specitic planning models from which to choose. 

Other circumstances that suggest more AMSC intervention include: 

• When there is an imbalance of power or unequal representation of artists, school staff or community 
members (see Chapter 22, "Collaboration and Inclusion in Projects"). 

• When sites have not provided sutticient contact hours between artists and students (see Chapter 25, 
"Building a Positive Artistic Experience"). 

• When project leadership need additional help or 6-upport, or when sites fail to identify leadership (see 
Chapter 23, "Factors Which Influence Contmuation"). 

• When projects fail to plan for continuation or evaluation (see Chapter 23, "Factors Which 
Influence Continuation"). 

• When projects have not been able to identify future financial support from rheir districts and other 
local resources (see Chapter 23, '^Factors Which Influence Continuation"). 

WHEN TO STOP INTERVENING 

One key component of AMSC assistance was knowmg when to step back and let local planners take 
full responsibility. This was difficult to determine, because in cases where local leadership wanted full responsi- 
bility early on, we feared the overall objectives of the AMSC program might be lost. In other cases, where 
local leadership was apprehensive about taking responsibility, AMSC's untimely exit could have jeopardized a 
project s v iability. 

Throughout our work with the AMSC projects, we have found se\'eral imlicators that projects arc able 
to sustain themselves locally and no longer require assistance fn^m AMSC. Note the relationship between 
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these tndicators and the list directly above. These indicators include: 

• A project design and implementation plan that reflect the goals of both AMSC and the 
ItKal community; 

• A commitment amon^ project planners to maintain a balance of power between artists, school staff 
and community members; 

• A commitment to sufficient artist contact hours; 

• A commitment to compensate artists as professionals; 

• Local leadership who are empowered to take responsibility tor the project; 

• A plan for and commitment to evaluating the project; 

• The identification of resources to support the project beyond the involvement of AMSC. 



AMSC discovered that one of the most critical and unintrusive methods of supporting projects is to 
provide local artists with two kinds ot training and experience. 

The firsts training artists to work in classrooms with teachers and children, is crucial and a clear 



TTie second, training artists to organize and manage projects, was a less obvious but vitally important 
aspect of several projects. 

AMSC found that in most projects whefe experienced artists were actively involved in project manage- 
ment, projects tended to be more focused and compatible with 
AMSC goals. For this reason, AMSC may pursue providing teach- 



ARTIST TRAINING: UNINTRUSIVE PROJECT SUPPORT 



need from the beginning. 



ers and other community members with management training 
in the future. 



The initial Town Meetings and 
subsequent planning meetings 



ROLES AN OUTSIDE ORGANIZATION CAN PLAY IN 



LOCAL PROJECTS 



sponsored by AMSC were credit- 
ed for most of the projects' begin- 
nings. During those early meet- 



AMSC played a variety of roles in projects. Many of these 
roles could only have been played by an outsider, and in particular, 
by an outside organization with authoritative experience in arts 
programming. These unique roles include: 



Ings many local artists were idea 
tilled for the first time. In most 



communities, different segments 
of the community who were Inter- 
ested in the arts came together 



• Providing projects with experienced ptogram assistance; 

• Advocating for the involvement of local artists, and for 



for the first time. AMSC provided 
the initial leadership that brought 
these people together to set a 



their compensation; 

• Providing artists with training and experience; 

• Providing funding to projects until their communities are 



common goal and work to accom- 
plish it. 



able to sustain them; 
• Acting as a facilitator in communities where trust or 



—Mary Ellen Spector 
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AM5C came aiong with encouragement and ideas about 
liow to plan this. Now weMI have to talce it on, to show the 
school board that the money should be bacl<ed up ... I think 
sometimes it tal<es an outside group to help local people 
muddle through their problems. 

—Ruth Anne Weaver, Brainerd CAPP 

AMSC's active Involvement on the behalf of the artist 
changed the dynamics of the projects from school-dominated 
to artists becoming closer to equal partners with the school. 

—Mary Elfen Spector 

...a great deal of our research is about "the how" of develop- 
ing rural arts programs. Thus far, our approach to "the how" 
has been through supporting local organizing. The downside 
of using local organizing Is that it is more staff intensive 
and that it takes longer, but we feel it Is an effective process 
for the AMSC program for a number of reasons: 

1) Traditionally, most of the arts programs conducted in rural 
Minnesota have mvoJved metropolitan area groups coming 
in and planning and implementing a project for a school or 
community. COMPAS chose to support the autonomy of 
project sites because It makes them less reliant on 
outside grottps. 

2) The local organizing process has given COMPAS and the 
AMSC program insight Into the scope of what members of 
rural communities can realistically take on, and how the 
Individual characteristics of a community can affect the 
success of a program. 

3) Through local organizing we have also identified a variety 
of possible ways to proceed when planning and implement- 
ing a project. These various options will help us provide 
support to future sites. 

—Mary Altman, Report to the Blandin Foundation, October 1990 



cultural differences are issues; 

• Initiating Jiscussion of sensi- 
tive ideas that may make 
insiders uncomfortable 
because of local sensitivities 
and communication traditions; 

• Validating and lending credibil- 
ity to local activities and 
leadership. 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS WITH THE 
PROJECT AUTONOMY 
APPROACH 

By placini' local projects into their 
own hands, AMSC has learned a great 
deal about organizing projects in rural 
schools and communities. Many of the 
sites have benefited through an increased 
ability to plan and manage their own pro- 
jects. AMSC, however, did encounter 
some special problems with the project 
auton<my appi*oach: 

• Initial misgivings about the 

approach, both internally at 
COMPAS and from 
project sites; 

• Project autonomy is not an 
effective approach for all com- 
munities, especially those who 

are not ready to conduct their 
own programming or who need 
an outsider to coordinate their 
programming because of 
local problems; 

• Project autonomy can place an 

additional burden on teachers. 
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INITIAL MISGIVINGS ABOUT LOCAL AUTONOMY 



The AMSC .shift toward local autonomy and local 



The organizing needs of commu- 
nities were a surprise. Group 
processes and training people to 
worl( together were more impor- 
tant than we initially realized. As 
the program developed, we did 
not try to maximize the hours of 
classroom Involvement, but 
Instead focused more on the 
capacity of the community to 
carry this work forward. 



tirganizing was difficult and somewhat controversial for COM PAS 
for three reasons: 



• Presentation of the Models: It was clear that Local 
autonomy would make it difficult to analyze and docu- 
ment the model projects. To observe and document the 
models we would have to consider how content and 
approach were influenced by differing community con- 
texts. This would make replicating the models more com- 
plicated for future interested schools and communities. 
On the other hand, a serious problem with traditional 
"exported*' models is that they pay little attention to 
local context, and thus often fail; 



— Todc/ Driscoll, Senior Program Officer, 
Blandin Foundation 



• Organizational Change: The local autonomy model was 



controversial within C0K4PAS because it meant shifting 
from the traditional COM PAS roles of programmer and 
leader to facilitator and provider of technical assistance — a 
more staff-intensive and more expensive approach. Putting 

the program into the hands of the community also meant trusting communities to identify critical 
needs and focus on effectiveness, two hallmarks of COMPAS' programming; 
• Community Expectations: Some project sites were also unhappy with COMPAS' shift toward local 
autonomy. They wanted COMPAS to act as a coordinator or to provide them with specific planning 
and implementation guidelines. Taking local responsibility for the program meant more work for 
teachers and community members. 



SOME COMMUNITIES MAY NEED AN OUTSIDE ORGANIZATION TO CONDUCT THEIR PROGRAMMING 



AMSC has found that, because the local autonomy approach focuses on enabling communities to 
develop sustaining projects, it is not an especially successful approach for those communities who are nor pre- 
pared to conduct their own programming. Some communities, because of their lack of experience or because 
of local problems, may not want to or be capable of developing their own local arts education projects. This 
may be particularly true in declining rural communities or in rural communities facing racial conflicts. 

In such cases, an outside organization may be the only group able to create or maintain a local arts pro* 
ject. Because of its emphasis on local autonomy, the AMSC program is unlikely tn he able to serve the needs 
of these groups. 
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TEACHERS CARRY THE BURDEN 

AMSC found that often die responsibility for planning unJ maintatninj' projects was ^ivcn to teachers. 
Because of their knowledge of students' needs and schools' procedures, teachers seemed to he a logical choice 
tor leadinj» committees and conductinj* other activities. 

But managinjjj this additional responsibility was sometimes difficult (or teachers, even when their dis- 
tricts provided them with planning time outside the classroom. This work was frequently just another burden 
placed on rural teachers' already overloaded schedules. 

AMSC also learned that when teachers carried most of the responsibility for projects, burn-out was 
more likely to occur and projects were more difficult to sustain. 

Although clearly teachers must play a critical role in project development and in onfjoin^^ project activ- 
ities, AMSC has determined that future projects need to pursue new approaches which will e^btain teachers' 
ideas without placinf» additional strain on their workload. Project sites should be willinj^ to examine alterna- 
tive leadership within the community. 
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Building a Positive Artistic Experience 

In several places, (Chapter 3, "A Case for Artists in the Classroom," Chapter 21, "Local Artists: What 
They Can Offer," and Chapter 22, "Collaboration and Inclusion in Projects") we discuss variables that influ- 
enced the development of successful artistic experiences among the artists, teachers, students and other com- 
muniry members involved in AMSC. This section summarizes several of those variables. 

Three variables relate specifically to the role and schedule of the artist; 

• The amount of contact between artists and participants; 

• The artists* style, attitudes and approaches coward teaching; 

• The project size and number ot artists. 

AMSC also examined the significance of four variables in the relationship between artists and teachers: 

• Teacher support of artists' projects; 

• An appropriate collaborative match between artists and teachers; 

• Adequate opportunities for planning and debriefing between artists and teachers; 

• ArtistAeacher Collaboration and Mentorship; 

• The role of artists in staff development, and teachers in artist development. 

AMOUNT OF CONTACT BETWEEN ARTISTS AND PARTICIPANTS 

One of the most obvious elements affecting the success of 
projects was the amount of time artists were able to spend with par- 
ticipants. ...where the artist only worked 

Many of the AMSC projects anticipated this important con- With Students for one or two 

sideration and developed projects that provided students with class periods, teachers were 

ample opportunity to work with an artist. In Brainerd, Grand frustrated with the superficial 

Marais, Granite Falls and other more intensive projects where coverage of materials, 

artists worked with students for ten or more sessions, AMSC found They questioned the Impact 

that artists were able to develop activities in which students could and relevance, 
participate in the entire creative process. 

However, many of the sites experienced the same pressure ^"S" ^PecfO/, AMSC Evaluator 

that most schools apply to all of their arts programs — involve as 
many students as possible — emphasizing the quantity, not the quality, 

of interaction between artists and students. Some project sites submitted to this pressure and dev?;jloped short- 
term activities or scheduled the artist to work with two or more classes at a time. (In the St. James project 
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S(ime students wtirkcd with artists tor nr^ little as twenty minutes.) 

AMSC cnntirmed the experience of dther COMPAS arts education proj»rnms: projects need to 

schedule at least tour to five sessions with an 
artist to make a sut'fictcnt impact on partici- 
pants, and artists, like teachers, need to work 
with regular class sizes. As we describe below 
in Chapter 26, "Effects of the AMSC 
Program," providing students wirh an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the entire creiitive 
process can affect rhem positively in several 
ways: 

• Providing them with ample oppor- 
tunity to succeed; 

• Fostering the development of their 
personal creaciviry; 

• Increasing their enthusiasm about 
art and creatin^^; 
Developing their understanding 
and appreciation of the arts; 

• Increasing their learning in other 
subject areas. 



THE EXPOSURE SYNDROME: 
A SELF-DEFEATING USE OF ARTISTS 

Confronted with shrinking budgets and vocal con- 
stituencies, school administrators sometimes use resi*- 
dency artists in ineffective ways. The understandable 
temptation is to use arts education dollars for the pur- 
pose of exposure. The term "exposure'' is rooted in 
medicine. 

In its results, the ''exposure syndrome" Is analogous to 
vaccination, in which a patient is injected with a weak- 
ened virus, to insure that they never catch the real 
thing. 

In a particular building, this generally means "exposing" 
the artist to the largest possible number of children; in 
elementary schools, ail the children. The artist Is often 
scheduled into all the classrooms, students all have 
minimal contact, but the principal is able to report that 
all the students "had"' the artist. The motives for this 
are finally political, not educational: keeping peace 
within the staff, keeping peace with parents groups, 
meeting district-level quota impositions. VJh\h these 
are important, they are not as important as creating a 
learning context in which the residency artist can actu- 
ally help students create over several hours or days. 
We have witnessed throughout our experience that 
sustained pontact with the artist has long-term results; 
"exposure" does not. 

This use of artists In residency is self-defeating as far 
as meeting children's educational needs. The danger is 
that It does tend to meet adult needs within the school 
system. People planning arts residencies, then, need to 
keep a clear eye on educational motives, and place them 
ahead of other valid but less important motives. 

—John Caddy, poet 



ARTISTS* STYLE 

Many of the teachers, school adminis- 
trators and community n\emhers who partic- 
ipated in AMSC attributed the success of 
their projects, in part, to the artists' style of 
working with students and their attitude and 
approach toward reaching. The characteris- 
tics of this approach are described at length 
in Chapter 3, "A Case for Artists in the 
Classroom." To briefly paraphrase: 

• Artists have different and powerful 
classroom expectations; 

• Artists share with children their 
delight in the unpredictability of 
making, in experiment, discovery 
and risk; 

• Artists are more oriented toward 
process than product; 
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• Artists' activities are hands-t^n; ^^enerali^ations 
are drawn by rhe student from art which the 
student has made. In the usual learning 
sequence, the making comes after the general- 
ization is taught; 

• Artists see connections everywhere; 

• Artists empower students through their unique 
use of examples; 

• Artists motivate children because they take as 
given the ability of children to create art; 

• Artists tend to be more interested in the value 
of personal expression than teachers. 

AMSC also discovered li unique characteristic of 
local artists that especially contributed to the success of 
rural projects: 

• Local artists help students develop an 
understanding that art plays an important role 
in the rural experience. 

AMSC found, of course, that some artists were 
more effective than others, and the success of artists' 
work with students also depended on their own personal 
capabilities, including: 

• Their ability to work with particular 
age groups; 

• Their level of preparation; 

• Their personal artistic abilities. 

PROJECT SIZE AND NUMBER OF ARTISTS 

Project size was another variable that affected the 
success of sites. Each AMSC project varied in terms of 
the number of artists, teachers, students and schools 
involved. 

Overall, AMSC projects were eager to include as 
many people and schools as possible. During planning, 
projects often grew in size as committee members identi- 
fied more and more possible participants. 

But AMSC found that as a rule bigger was not auto- 
matically better, and that projects involving fewer artists and 



You wouldn't think of bringing a math 
teacher into the school for a one-shot on 
algebra. Seems kind of funny that you have 
to bring an artist in to do an hour or two 
In art, but I guess that's where we are 
currently In our values. 

--Jay Andersen, Director, Grand Marais Art Colony 

Children that were shy or withdrawn began 
to open up after two or more sessions. 
One young man who resisted was partici- 
pating by the fourth day and was planning 
to perform. ..I have seen students with 
discipline problems completely change... 

— M/feflffos Uauger, performer, Si Paul 

A behavior problem student from the 
third grade acted out the first day and was 
eventually removed from the room. He has 
a full-time aide with him. The second day 
I worked with the third grade, this student 
exhibited no wild behavior. He was totally 
focused and was so taken with our activi- 
ties that he did not want to miss anything. I 
made a special effort to compliment his 
behavior and participation. My experience 
has been that when numerous learning 
styles are presented, the more difficult stu- 
dents respond with excellent focus and par- 
ticipation. 

—Gary Fey, visual artist, Good Thunder 



fewer schools were easier to manage: 
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• Smaller projects required simpler schedules and jui^^lin.u 
fewer logistical details, ^ivin^ planners more opportunity Xo 
discuss ideas and content; 

• Projects iiw iilvinu one or two artists were easier to 
coordinate; rhe artist ot'rcn acted as the leader or visionary 
and became responsible for handling much i)t the K)uistics. 

The Brainerd project exemplified this in another way. 
Ii included several artists, hut the project focused on only three 
classrooms m one school. Artists were alsti scheduled over the enrire 
.sch(X)l year, with u.suallv no more than two artists working at one 
time. 

The SAIL project was the exceptii)n that tested the rule. 
With tlie help of rhc Grand Marais Art Colonv, S.AIL was al^) able 
to manage a large project, includins^ se\eral teachers and artiste in 
three ^eparate schools. The Art Colony took responsibility for iden- 
tif\Mng and commi*Picatin<: with artists. 

TEACHERS' SUPPORT OF ARTISTS 

Individual teacher's support ot artists and intereiit m artists' 
activities also signiticantlv contributed to the success of projects. 
When teachers were supportive and involved: 

• Students were better prepared; 

• Students were more interested in the activity; 

• Teachers were more likely to followup on the 
artists' activities: 

• There was a j[:reater chance that the artists' activities would 
be linked to the curriculum; 

• The artist could otten be less concerned about discipline 
and classroom behavior. 

A high level of teacher involvement and support contributed 
to the success of several AMSC projects, including Granite Falls, 
Brainerd, Little Falls and Grand Marais. In St. James, where many 
teachers were less involved (and consequently less supportive), artists' 
activities were perceived as a one-time experience. As a result, the project probably had little long-term 
impact on students, teachers or curriculum. 

APPROPRIATE MATCH BETWEEN ARTISTS AND TEACHERS 

AMSC learned that a key factor that influences the success of artist-school collab(iration is an 
appropriate match between artist and teacher. A successful artist-teacher relationship depends on a 
number of variables: 



The evaluation found that stu- 
dents working with one artist 
were more lilcely to Increase their 
appreciation for the arts and 
enhance their learning In other 
academic subjects. The Granite 
Falls site provides Insight into 
possible reasons for greater 
student Impact. The single artist 
In Granite Falls provided the 
clear vision needed for a large 
project focused on a certain 
area. Singly she could more 
easily coordinate planning with 
teachers and relate the art 
activities to the curricu) j.n. 

— Afa/y Ellen Speclor 

We have an involvement of 20 
to 40 teachers— all significant 
pieces of a successful program, 
even In a small school. And with- 
out an organization to coordinate 
these efforts, you'd have to woric 
in a much more simplified frame- 
wortc to malce something like 
this work. 

Sue Robinson, artist and art teacher, 
Grand Marais 
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• The compatibility of the artists and teachers needs, styles and goals; 

• Flexibility and willingness to learn on the pitrt of both players; 

• Previous experience of both the artist and teacher in any type of collaboration; 

• The artist s and teacher's personal familiarity with one another. (This variable may he unique to small 
communities.) 

In projects where teachers and artists had worked together before, where they had similar expectations 
or where they had an opportunity to develop projects that reflected input from both, the artist -teacher match 
was most often successful. In p^oject.^ where the artist and teacher disagreed about common goals, AMSC 
found frequent disappointment and occasional conflict. 

In cultural projec*:. AMSC found that the artist-teacher match could be complicated by a lack of cul- 
tural understanding or. /.le part of white teachers. In Deer River, som.e teachers tried to direct artists on the 
aspects of Native American art and culture they thought were the most appropriate to teach. Their lack of 
understanding offended the artists, making it difficult for chem to develop a good relationship. 

There were many positive examples al flexibility and mutual learning in collaborations between artists 
and teachers. In the Ely project, for example, writer Dirk Hanson built a writing activity around kids' fascina- 
tion for video games. The classroom teacher's ability to structure the experience to ensure learning, however, 
was as crucial to the activity's success as the artists concept. 

ADEQUATE OPPORTUNITIES FOR PLANNING AND DEBRIEFING BETWEEN ARTIST AND 
TEACHERS 

One key component in creating an effective artist-teacher match is providing adequate time for the 
artist and teacher to discuss their needs and ideas, to plan and debrief. Some schools participating in AMSC 
found this difficult. Teachers' schedules were tight, and they felt scheduling artists for planning time was a lux- 
ury, when they could be meeting with students instead. 

But in projects where adequate planning and debriefing occurred, AMSC found that: 

• Both artists and teachers were better prepared; 

• Artists and teachers had a stronger working relationship; 

• Teachers were more supportive of and involved in the artist's work with students; 

• There were fewer communication problems or issues of mistrust between artists and teachers; 

• Artists' projects more often related to other areas of the classroom curriculum. 

Grand Marais, Brainerd, Granite Falls, and Ely all anticipated the need for artists and teachers to work 
together to develop their projects and provided ample time for them '■o discuss the artists' activities, both as a 
group and as individual teams. Teachers and artists in these sites developed good relationships and 
supported one another. 

Because of a short timeline in St. James, artists and teachers were only able to meet in one large group 
session, where they had to plan both the schedule and content for the individual artist's activities. The project 
suffered greatly from lack of planning time. Schedules were revi.sed frequently, and artists worked in classrooms 
where they had no prior information about the students' abilities, teachers* expectations or the curriculum. 
Because they did not have an opportunity to meet with artists in advance, teachers did little to prepare stu- 
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dents, and many simply observed the artist from the back of the classronm, providing Uttle support or 
assistance. 



In some AMSC projects, artist/teacher rehuic^nships extended beyond the role of mut'jpl support into a 
collaborative relationship or mentorship. AMSC found that when artist/teacher collaborations were combined 
with classroom work, pr(.)jects were more successful. 

Grand Marais' SAIL project is the best example of this. In SAIL, artists and teachers collaborated to 
develop arts projects that were mtei^rated into the existing curriculum. Each partner brouj^ht personal exper- 
tise to the cc^llaborarion: reachers contributed their knowledt:e of students and subject matter, artists their 
experience with techniques and creativity. Tlie SAIL planning committee provided artist/teacher teams with 
some structure: contact hours, plannmr^ hours, time frames. They also provided the crucial ingredient: freedom 
to develop their teams' ideas. 

In Little Falls/Royal ton, AMSC encountered some reluctance by teachers to participate in mentorships. 

Teachers sometimes expressed discomfort with being the focus of artists* 
efforts, because they felt that the time and fundin^^ available for artists 
One of the important things could be better directed toward their students. To resolve this problem, 

about the program was the col- artists agreed to demonstrate in the classroom as well as conduct one-to-one 
laboratlon between the teach- meetings with teachers, 

ers— the classroom teachers 



ARTIST/TEACHER COLLABORATION AND MENTORSHIP 



and the artists. 



THE ROLE OF THE ARTIST IN STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND 



The artist and the teacher 
invented the program them- 
selves. We didn't tell them 
what to do. In fact^ we went 
with the idea that minimal 



TEACHERS IN ARTIST DEVELOPMENT 



AMSC observed that for some artists and teachers, planning and 
debriefing sessions were also opportunities for both to dev elop their individ' 
ual skills. In some cases, as a result of these meetings: 



• Teachers had ideas for related, preparatory or 



Interference froiii the adminis- 
tration, was best.. .So the need 
was perceived by the teacher 
within his/her own curriculum. 



tollow'Up activities; 

• Teachers learned new artistic techniques; 

• Artists were better prepared to meet the needs ot specific 



The teacher said, "This is a 



ape group?; 

• Ardsts were able to dex'elop longer, sequential projects. 



subject area where I could use 
the arts." And the artist said, 
"That makes some sense. Let's 
figure out a way to Incorporate 
what I do as an artist with what 
you need In your curriculum.'* 



This was true in projects such as Gri^nd Mara is and Brainerd, where 
both teachers and artists developed lesson plans regularly as part of the 
activities. Teachers also learned new artistic skills through their mentor- 
ships with artists in the Little Falk/Royalton project. 



Developin^j teachers* skills and artists' skills was one way in which 
AMSC projects succeeded in affecting their schools and communities. 



—Jay Andersen 
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Effects of the AMSC Program 

The effects of the thirteen Artists in Minnesota Schools &. Communities (AMSC) projects, and of the 
program as a whole, were large and various. When we speak of effects and results, two cautions may be useful. 
The nature of AMSC — projects carefully tailored to individual sites and their needs — makes generalization 
about effects difficult. Also, it is easy in an overview to let slip from view the unique aspects of a given project. 
Often those are among a projects suscaining strengths. 

As you read on, we ask you to remember the limitations, as well as the value, ot these generalizations. 

As described above in Chapter 5 "Program Operations," the Blandin Foundation commissioned an 
AMSC Evaluation, for internal purposes, during AMSC's third 
year. The following material owes much to this evaluation. This 
discussion of effects is also based un: 

• Artists' logs and reports; 

• Periodic AMSC reports and other documentation; 

• Proceedings of two project sharing conferences; 

• Extensive videotaped interviews with students, artists and 
teachers in Brainerd and Grand Marais. 

EFFECTS ON STUDENTS 

Students in the projects were all enthusiastic. In all group 
interviews, the students wanted the artists to return. 

Teachers agreed that students generally demonstrated 
increased creativity and increased willingness to experiment. They 
were more comfortable taking risks, learning to see this as essential 
to artistic process. For example, dancing for the first time in front 
of others became possible. Sharing a new piece of writing became 
an opportunity for praise rather than an ordeal. 

Confidence in their abilities as creators transferred to other 
activities. Fewer students, many teachers reported, continually 
asked if their work was "right." Concrete-sequential learners 
became more willing to risk and use their own ideas. 

The sole disagreement with this finding — creativity up, risk- 
ing up — was in St. James, where the format was minimal exposure — one hour contact with the artist. 
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I'd say it's more fun learning, 
hands-on experience, because 
you can figure out what types of 
things you might like to do when 
you grow up, or just try things 
that are new. And it helps to 
understand things better. 

—Angle Hanske, grade S, student, 
Brainerd 

Students felt freer to express 
themselves in their worl(. 
Teachers observed students 
designing unique patterns, 
creating colors, designing 
their own costumes. 

—Mary Ellen Spector, AMSC Evaluaior 
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With the artists you learned how-to. 
It made it easier to learn, with the arts. 
It brought that into my life, and It's easier. 

—Kirsten Anderson, grade 6, student, Brainerd 

The art teacher here has mentioned that she 
can tell the kids that have come from this 
pod. When they get to the classroom, they're 
ready to work, it Isn't the hustle and bustle of 
trying to get everybody settled down. They 
show an Interest above and beyond the nor- 
mal. They have a different kind of motivation 
than some of the other kida. They've found 
an interest which 

is unleashed, and It's a good vehicle for 
them. Kids have been exuberant, happy, 
and I've never had to worry about 
discipline problems. 

—Else Carlson, craft artist, Brainerd 



One of the big changes Tve seen is that 
they've started to see themselves as 
creative people. They've gotten an Idea 
of being ableto do things that they've 
never been able to do before It's really 
expanded their sense of self-esteem, 
and creativity has really expanded, 
because they've been involved. 

—Aline Patten, grade 1 Teacher, Grand Marais 

i 



It helped us learn about history 

because we understood It. 

We didn't just read about it. We made It. 

—Brainerd student, grade 6 

I think the reason the SAIL project was so 
effective for the students over time Is 
because so many different little pieces were 
happening, and they were seeing these differ- 
ent pieces. The SAIL program was a thematic 
program where we chose the topic of the 
Lake. It was interpreted differently by each 
collaborative team, for each different age 
group, depending on what the curriculum 
need was that the teacher wished to enhance. 

Becaus^i there was that theme that was rec- 
ognizable to the students of all different 
ages, when they saw the products resulting 
from, or the process in action, of other ages 
of students, they were able to tie It to their 
own experience. So their own experience 
went beyond their own one, little project, to 
be tied like a spider-web to all the others. 

That's where I think you get the mileage out 
of something like this. You get that ripple 
effect which is much larger than any one 
piece. For instance...in the second grade, 
there was a play put on which had the Native 
American themes in it. Well, of course i^he 
whole student body got to share in that p?3y. 
So the product of one group became some- 
thing for everyone In terms of an educational 
experience. 

—Sue Robinson, artist and art teacher, Grand Marais 
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Students showed increased apprecia- 
tion for the arts, and improved artistic skills. 

In several projects, teachers reported 
sij^nificant positive ettects on academic per- 
formance. Students gained new knowledge 
in academic subjects in which art was the 
means of teaching those subjects. Increased 
student pride in their academic as well as 
artistic work was a related finding. 

Both students and teachers reported 
increased student enthusiasm tor school in 
general. Increased cooperation with other 
students was another reason for that enthu- 
siasm. 

Teachers reported that students tmk 
greater pride in their work when they creat- 
ed it. In Brainerd, more students completed 
work when they actually created it, than 
when they answered worksheets and text- 
book questions. 

Artists reported that student pride 
increased when they had enough time to 
complete their work or master an artistic 
technique. 

AMSCs commitment to interdisci- 
plinan' curriculum was verified as teachers 
reported that more learning took place 
when art activities directly related to the 
rest of the curriculum. 

In Granite Falls, teachers mentioned 
the learning impact of combming the arts 
project with a unit on Minnesota history 
and with a science unit on the environment. 

EFFECTS ON STUDENTS WITH 

ATYPICAL LEARNING STYLES 

The AMSC projects demonstrated 
that arts-based learning can meet the needs 
of all types of intelligences, including those 
vi'ho do not learn well in the traditional 



Student enthusiasm for school significantly 
increased. Not only did the survey find the project 
was very effective in Increasing enthusiasm for 
school, but theevaluator heard from students at 
every site that working with the artists was "fun," 
and they all wanted to woric with them again. In 
every observed classroom where the students were 
actively involved In an art activity, students v»'ere 
fully engaged. In Brainerd students continued 
worlcing after the class had ended. Teachers there 
said students were always fully involved when the 
artists came. 

—Mary Ellen Spector 

There are several kids over the last three years who 
stick out as students that especially benefited. They 
are very varied types. 

For instance, we have had very concrete-sequential 
children who are used to being successful in a very 
structured kind of system. "Just tell me what you 
want to know, I'll spit it back to you and Til get my 
A and off well go." It's been really fun to watch 
those children open up and be more flexible and 
more creative in their work. They've benefited 
greatly by doing that. 

The other kind of student that we often end up seeing 
are kids who really need a lot of activity, a lot of 
hands-on approach, who have not been successful 
in a traditional kind of classroom setting. It's been 
fun to watch those students really get excited about 
making learning real and making things come alive. 

—Pa/ Altrichter, grade 6 Teacher, Brainerd 

The project bridges the gap among students with 
different learning styles, 

"Brainerd teacher 
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classroom. 



It's not just for the kids that are obviously 
artistically talented. Vhey all have different 
abilities. It helps them to be more expressive 
In their writing and in all kinds of communi- 
cation, in making friendi;, it makes them 
warmer people. \ think ar^ tends to do that. 
For the children that don't do well in the 
normal classroom setting— where it's paper 
and pencil and book and that's it, and you 
just sit in your cicss and then switch every 
50 minutes— we see thorn blossom. They 
have a chance to use their hands so much 
more. Yesterday it happened in the group. 
Josh did it twice! Josh hasn't iiad that 
opportunity in the classroom, where Josh 
Is the winner, or Josh has the b3St score, 
but in the art activity^ he does. 

Sandy Nieisen, grade 6 Teacher, Brainerd 

Kids who couldn't focus on regular studies 
have really been able to concentrate on 
hand weaving. For some reason, It was able 
to quiet them down. We don't know quite if 
It's the actual, physical manipulation of the 
fingers or... because you're really focusing 
and concentrating. It's been positive, it's 
almost been a therapeutic result and this 
is something we hadn't at all anticipated. 
You know, I came in as an artist and we 
wanted to teach children art— and we have 
some of these other things resulting. 

—Mary MacDonald, visual artist. Grand Marais 



Teacher reporus about the effects on students of 
varying learning styles and intelligence- emphasize five 
positive results: 

• Academically strong students were challenged 
and stimulated; 

• Students who need hands-on experiences to 
learn most efficiently, succeeded; 

• Quieter students became more social after 
working in small groups; 

• Artistic students demonstrated they could 
excel; 

• In some sites, students with control issues 
became more cooperative. 

EFFECTS ON TEACHERS 

The programs effects on teachers were large and 
not all Ljuantitiable. Many teachers experienced a star- 
tling renewal — of their teaching, of their perceptions of 
themselves as creators, of their conceptions of interdis- 
ciplinary education. They were energized and empow- 
ered by seeing the effects of arts-based instruction on 
children. 

In the Blandin Evaluation, three primary effects 
on teachers were tound: 

• An increased willingness to involve artiste in 
classrooms — all teachers were eager to have 
the artists return; 

• Teachers all added more art activities alter 
working with the artists, and learned alterna- 
tive ways of teaching the arts; 

• Teachers reported a 'battery charge' in their 
enthusiasm for teaching. A new program, new 
and fresh artists' approaches, and increased 
srudent interest in learning are probable 
reasons. 

Another important result was teachers' personal growth. Many reported that their creativity had been 
enhanced, and that they were more willing to experiment, both in making art and teaching. 

Teachers also reported that they have added many artists' activities to their own teaching repertoire. 
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The teachers responded very positively to 
this experience. I think what I'm seeing 
now Is that they are in fact carrying this 
more open-ended and integrated experi- 
ence into other areas of their curriculum. I 
see collaborations starting up between dif- 
ferent teachers, different classrooms, that 
just would not have been happening five 
years ago. i can't say It was just SAIL, 
because this Idea Is coming across ail of 
education. But certainly, when you can 
bring into a school an opportunity to expe- 
rience something that is new, people don't 
often respond well to change, especially 
older teachers who have had their tradi- 
tional ways of doing things. SAIL can 
Introduce an experience that can be a 
pleasing one, that they can see as produc- 
tive, effective, solving their needs and 
Improving their situation, prov ng them 
with something that they really could not 
have done solely by themselves. SAIL 
brought them together 
as teaching units with artists and writers, 
and then it left them together as teaching 
units. More, it brought them out of their 
individual classes. 

—Sue Robinson 

By bringing an artist intr the classroom 
we give them projects, new projects that 
relate to thoir curriculum. But, at the same 
time, the teacher learns about doing art. 
And that's the flip side of the program. 
...Once a teacher has the confidence, the 
self-confidence, that he or she can do art, 
then they'll transfer that confidence to the 
kids In their classroom. 



One of the advantages Is obviously for the 
staff. As I mentioned earlier, I felt I was 
much more confident. Each year as we do 
more; we've expanded the program. First, 
we did just simple skills and techniques. 
This year, we're doing quite a big project 
with a joint tapestry that we're doing, with 
ail the first graders making contributions 
to the same tapestry. We will have group 
ownership, and we'll hang It in the school 
somewhere. I think we've been able to 
increase the complexity of the projects 
as we've gone along with more skills. 

--Ahne Patten 



This became a total in-service training 
for the teachers, to learn the creative 
process, and how they could, even when 
they weren't doing the SAIL project, turn 
back to their own curriculum... with new 
eyes, and incorporate more visual stimuli 
Into the curriculum, more hands-on oppor- 
tunity, more creative thinking, more accep- 
tance of an open-ended project, more 
awareness of a process than would have 
been the case before. So the natural 
benefit then to the student, is going to be 
reflected through a change In the teacher. 

—Sue Robinson 



—Jay Andersen 
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It's a wonderful experience just for the time 
when the artist comes and spends those few 
hours. But Tve found it's also taught me a lot 
about the weaving process, and Tve expanded 
that and done other weaving l(inds of projects 
in my classroom just on my own. So it's 
increased my own artistic abilities and also 
sl(ills. I mean, there are a lot of sicills that I 
learned through the process that's enabled me 
to do other artistic projects in the weaving area 
that I would have never felt comfortable doing 
before. 

—Ahne Patten 

There's a whole trend going on now in educa- 
tion, of course, back to whole learning, and 
theme-oriented learning, as opposed to just 
reading and writing and arithmetic. 
This l(ind of collaborative venture supported 
that reform in education. I happen to \h\nk It's 
very positive, so I call it a reform, if you were 
on the other side, you might feel differently. 
For a rural community with teachers in the ele- 
mentary school— the majority of whom have 
been here for 20 years and were very tradltlon- 
al--this provided a very pleasing opportunity to 
see a different kind of education work. 

—Sue Robinson 

In Brainerd the arts pod became a permanent 
part of the middle school's curriculum. It also 
served as a model for other thematic pods to 
develop in the schools. Where previously arts 
were questioned for their relevance to the aca- 
demic curriculum, the arts pod provides a per- 
manent place for art in one grade in the middle 
school. 

"Mary Ellen Spector 



We've been cutting out these fish and the end 
result is going to be a mobile where the fish 
hang in the order in which they would swim In 
the lake, with the ^op feeders at the top of the 
mobile and the lowest fish on th;<; mobile, the 
bottom feeders, like catfish and sturgeon. So 
when you look at the mobile It's almost as If 
you were underwater, looking at the lake. 
Right? Kind of like the food chain. 
Integrating the regular curriculum of the 
classroom with an art project makes school 
more interesting. You get a lot broader scope 
of learning. We've been studying science 
and doing an art project In conjunction with 
science, so that the things we're learning In 
the curriculum in the classroom becomes a fun 
thing and we can see It actually in a visual way. 
We can see these fish hanging the way they 
would in a food chain. 

It gives us a whole new understanding of the 
food chain. How life works in a lake— 
the visual form of a fish tells us a lot about 
what a fish does, whether it's built for speed, 
whether It's built for picking up food off the 
bottom of the lake. 

It all becomes fun. You can do the hands-on, 
the painting on this paper, the cutting it out, 
rather than just sitting and listening to your 
regular teacher talk about, lecturing from a sci- 
ence book. To have another person come In is 
exciting. Kids see it as a departure from having 
to do work. There were a couple times I didn't 
show up and i got scolded from a couple of the 
kids who said, "When you don't come, then we 
have to do work!" But what they don't realize is 
that the art projects that we're doing are the 
science work. Just not the same way we're 
used to learning about science. 

—Tim Young, mual artist, Grand Marais 
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Tlie classroom artists gave teachers many practical ideas they could implement themselves. 

EFFECTS ON SCHOOLS 

As well as having the profound effects on students and on teachers detailed above, AMSC positively 
affected project schools in additional ways: 

• Schools show greater use of interdisciplinary strategies; 

• Schools show greater use of holistic strategies, especially teaching to a variety of learning styles; 

• Administrative commitment to the arts in schools increased; 

• School/Community interchange has increased; 

• School district collaboration attempts have increased. 

INTERDISCIPLINARY STRATEGIES 

Many project schools increased their level of interdiscipli- 
nary education, especially at the elementary level. For some 
schools, an AMSC project was their first experience with interdis- 
ciplinary work, and it was a positive one. In others, the AMSC 
project proved to be persuasive with teachers who previously had 
only a lukewarm commitment to interdisciplinary work. 

In Grand Marais, the interdisciplinary experience has been 
so positive for teachers that it will affect curriculum for years. Not 
only was new curriculum written and incorporated, but the 
approach — collaborative, thematic, discipline-linked — widened 
concepts of instruction. Perhaps the most lasting effect, however, is 
the excitement generated in teachers. 

Tlie Brainerd Middle School's Antarctica Arts Pod is committed to an interdisciplinary approach in all 
subject areas, using arts as the bridge between disciplines. 

ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 

School administration support for arts education and artists in the classroom has become strong in 
AMSC project communities. AMSC was highly effective in developing this support. This was not only a 
result of ensuring that administrators observed positive classroom and in-service effects, but also a result of 
AMSC's desiqn. A significant factor may have been the presence of COMPAS as a valid "third party'' — the 
local community member or teacher did not have to validate and carry out proposed projects alone. The 
resource of local artists enlarged administrators' perceptions of feasibility when considering arts programs. 

Perhaps the most lasting effect on administrators may be perceptual: a shift from regarding the arts as 
non-essentiaK even frills, to regarding them as powerful experiences which can motivate students and enhance 
their academic achievement. 

Administrators reported that AMSC helped them meet several of their district goals. Artists added 
greatly to their schools and they want it or similar programs to continue. Administrators also pointed out that 
the primary barrier to continuation was insufficient money to pay artists. 



We did seme dyeing of different 
yarns, using natural things. 
Then we did a science project 
that was related to that, about 
how plants grow. So the kids 
saw that this related to the weav- 
ing that we'd done— ''Remember 
when we used this!"— They would 
cross curriculum areas naturally. 

—Ahne Patten 
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The project changed the relationship of the 
community with the schools at many sites. 
Silghtly more than 50% of project participants 
reported their project was effective in involv- 
ing the community in the schoois. Town meet- 
ings, planning sessions and organizational 
meetings all included community residents. 

The evaluator observed that more community 
residents were involved in the projects' plan- 
ning phase than during the projects' Imple- 
mentation. However, even during the planning 
the teachers, school staff and artists outnum- 
bered residents. As implementation focused 
the projects' efforts toward the students, 
classrooms and the school, fewer residents 
were involved. ...The evaluator speculated that 
both residents and school representatives 
were unclear about the residents' role when 
\Ue project focused on the artist in the class- 
room. 

...students, teachers and artists took school 
work out into the community. The community 
became a resource for learning. The state park 
near Granite Falls and the shores of Lake 
Superior were regular visiting spots to Inspire 
the students' creative work. Granite Falls 
students often referred to the Upper Sioux 
Indian Reservation and a local art gallery in 
their writings. 

The community also became a place to show- 
case student creative work. Bralnerd students 
displayed their work in the lieritage Festival. 
Grand lUtarais students sold handmade books 
in a local store. Several hundred Granite Falls 
residents watched a performance written and 
acted by the second and fifth-grade students 
on a parking lot next to the Minnesota River. 



Granite Falls was the best example of Involv- 
ing residents throughout the project. Local 
residents came Into the classroom to help stu- 
dents quilt, told stories to inspire creative writ- 
ing and demonstrated American Indian quUting 
and beadwork. ...the project leaders strongly 
believed In active community involvement. 
A project coordinator was hired with a major 
responsibility tor facilitating community 
Involvement. 

In Grand Marais, the project continues for 
another two years. A significant component of 
this continuation project is building a deliber- 
ate strategy for stable funding. The strategy 
includes high project visibility, active involve* 
ment of school board members, developing a 
cooperative relationship with the district that 
includes community agencies helping the dis- 
trict to raise outside funds and become a 
Comprehensive Arts Planning Program (CARP) 
site. 

Although the survey and interviews reported 
the project was effective in increasing commu- 
nity involvement...it is important to again 
remember that these findings are based on 
people's perceptions. For many schools, hav- 
ing even a few residents Involved In the plan- 
ning was a significant change from other 
school projects. 

—Mary Ellen Spector 
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SCHOOL/COMMUNITY INTERCHANGE 

All AMSC projects attempted greater community/school involvement. The schools and che communi- 
ties they serve, of course, are already highly involved structurally and financially. However, schools as institu- 
tions can become rather exclusive. A case can be made that community members are an insufficiently used 
resource in most schools. Similarly, one can argue that many community members feel neither informed about 
nor particularly welcome in their schools. 

Generally, participants agreed that the AMSC projects did succeed in raising the level of school/com- 
munity interchange. However, community involvement was largest 
at the beginning and end of projects. With some shining excep- 
tions, community members were less involved than they might 
have been during the implementation phase of projects. 

It is hard to know how long these changes in school/com- 
munity relationships will persist. In some cases, however, AMSC 
clearly was an important impetus to lasting change. For example, 
Little Falls' Lindbergh Elementary School has become a communi- 
ty arts center, and AMSC played a role in this development. 

SCHOOL DISTRICT COLLABORATIONS 

Two AMSC projects attempted collaborations between 
school districts, with mixed results. In the Little Falb/Royalton 
project, the collaborative aspect was a continual struggle. The dis- 
parity in size between the two communities — Royaltons fear of 
being ''swallowed" by Little Falls — made this aspect of an other- 
wise successful project difficult. 

In the Badger/Roseau/Warroad project AMSC again found 
discrict-lcvel collaboration difficult. While the collaboration did suc- 
ceed — that is, the project was completed — fears of consolidation and a history of competition made the coU 
laborative aspect of this project less successful than it might have been. Here, rather than being a continual 
banier, the collaborative potentials of the project were never fully explored. We emphasize that this project 
was artistically and educationally a success; it was the inter-district collaboration that fell short of expecta* 
tions. 

Two other, perhaps obvious, effects on schools are: 

• There are now more arts in the curricula and more artists in classrooms on a continuing basis; 

• In several schools' curricula, there is more Native American and Hispanic content. 



i think it develops a conscious- 
ness within the community... 
of the resource that Is available 
here, it tends to affect the view 
the community has of itself. 
If we brought people in from 
outside, artists from outside the 
community, then the community 
would view this that we were 
having to import skills and they 
would not see us as part of 
their own make-up. 

Sue Robinson 
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EFFECTS ON COMMUNITIES 

Above, we have detailed some ut AMSC's effects on schools. While it is somewhnt Luvkward to separate 
effects on school/communitY relations from effects on communities, the effort proves useful here. We found 
two kinds of effects, not detailed above, which were direct outcomes of locnl project goals: 

• Vi^luine the Communitv; 

• Cross-Cultural Awareness. 

COMMUNITY VALUING 

In all of the sites where the project was highly visible to the community, and large numbers of artists 
and students were involved, communitv pride increased. In those projects where "what we value here" was an 
orf^ani:ing principle, success was measured in part by enthusiastic community response. 

In Brainerd, an extensive community volunteer presence dur- 
ing implementation as well as consistent community involvement in 
planning, presentations and culminating events all contribured to 
increased pride. 

The Granite Falls and Litchfield projects culminated in large 
public performances for the entire commimity, which became 
talked-about and much appreciated celebrations. 



One thing we're showing is 
that we're professional artists 
living, working in a small town 
and we go to the grocery store 
and we have families and we do 
everything that other people do, 
we make our livings doing our 
artwork. ...I met one of the 
students I had three years ago 
In the grocery store and he was 
introducing me to his mother as 
his weaving teacher. ..every time 
I see him, he says I have a new 
loom, a little cardboard loom. I 
like th^t touching base. You do 
have some sort of impact on a 
person's life. ..and it's nice to 
get that feedback that you're 
affecting somebody. 

—Mary MacDonald 



CROSS-CULTURAL AWARENESS 

AMSC from inception had a commitment to meeting unique 
local needs. Some of the most striking positive results of this com- 
mitment were found in the "cultural awareness" aspects of projects in 
Deer River, Granite Falls, Morton and St. James. 

In these community schools, the need for cmss-cultural 
awareness has been understood, but its solution is difficult for major- 
ity-culture white teachers to accomplish. In all the projects cited, 
school administrators and teachers reported that they were relieved 
to have Native American and Hispanic artists working in their 
schools. Tliey enhanced the normal curriculum and served as posi- 
tive role models for the students involved. As important, their class- 
room work presented a whole new set of perceptions to white stu- 
dents about Native Ainericans and Hispanics. 

These projects began to bridge cultural communities that had 
previously only had limited and socially prescribed contact. 

While AMSC can regard these projects as clear successes, it is 
just as clear that these projects can only be regarded as beginnings. 

In Deer River, Morton, and Granite Falls, the Native American communities, in particular, experi- 
enced increased pride in their cultural heritage. This was especially pronounced among the young. 
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FUNDRAISING 

TSe AMSC protzrnm had less ettect 
than it wished on ct^mmunities' ability to raise 
money to pay tor arts pn ejects. Mt^rc than halt 
reported no change in their ability to raise 
outside tunds or increase district tunding. 

These are, of course, perceptions. We 
think it hkelv that in some sites, particularly 
those where artists were also project man- 
agers, skills gained and contacts made have, in 
tact, improved tundraisini^ prospects tor tuture 
projects. • 

EFFECTS ON ARTISTS 

A design t'eature ot all AMSC projects 
was the emphasis c^n usmg local artists, so we 
evaluated project effects on this large group of 
participating artists from rural Minnesota. 

Many artists reported increased enthu- 
siasm for their own art work, and several said 
they had found new subject matter for their 
art by working with children. 

Like all of us, artists appreciate credi- 
bility. Most artists in the program reported 
that their professional reputation in the com- 
munity was enhanced. Their visibility was 
increased. The fact that they were paid for 
their services created new perceptions ot them 
as professionals within the commur\ity 

The community and local artist 
emphasis of AMSC was highlighted by many 
artist repeats of stronger local artistic commu- 
nities as a result of their project work. 

The large majority of artists said they 
had gamed new marketable skills. Almost all 
believed that the AMSC projects increased 
their ability to be successful in planning. This 
rhey attributed to two activities: the extensive 
collaborative planning they did with teachers, 
and COMPAS'sponsored training w^^rkshops. 



We'd do lots of sharing and talking about our 
lives and what led us to do what we do. There's a 
confirmation In that for the artist. Artists can lead 
very Isolated lives even if there are many of you In 
a community like this, there still is simply a tenden- 
cy, by the nature of the beast, to become isolated. 
SAIL provided an opportunity to come out of that 
isolation, to join In communication with other 
artists, to learn what they were doing and what 
their thoughts were, so that when you then all went 
back into your separate little cubbyholes, you went 
as stronger, united. Integrated individuals, 

—Sue Robinson 

Activities undertaken through AMSC have produced 
both immediate and long-term benefits for COMPAS 
as an agency. By helping organize diverse commu- 
nities around the Issue of arts education, COMPAS 
has forged extensive contacts with creative people 
throughout Minnesota, enhanced Its statewide 
presence, and re-affirmed its leadership role in 
arts education. 

Historically, COMPAS has sponsored arts activities 
In a wide range of community sites. The scale of Its 
programming in schools, however, and the unique 
challenges of working In the school environment, 
often pressure the agency to set education pro- 
grams apart from the activities in battered women's 
shelters, parks and other settings. Through AMSC, 
COMPAS has been engaged in overcoming barriers 
among schools and their surrounding communities, 
and the reflection of this effort in the organizational 
structure of COMPAS has made the agency a more 
effective advocate for community art. 

-Marty Case, Staff Whter, COMPAS 
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PART FOUR: The Discoveries of AMSC 



Where artists were project mnniij^ers as well, they reported lar^e incrcnses in their manayemenr skills. Other 
skill increases reported include improved public speaking and human relations abilities. 



The impact the AMSC program had on COM PAS as an institution is of a different order from the 
effects descnhr-* above. While these cire solely internal observations, we find it useful to mention how some of 
the lessons learned throuj^'h AMSC have shaped COMPAS: 

• Through its identificatiim of rural artists and other resources, the AMSC program has increased 
COMPAS' capacity to wt)rk statewide; 

• AMSC's experience of developing; artists' workshops has given COMPAS n better understanding of 
the needs of artists who are new to working m the school environment, strengthening COMPAS* 
approach to preparing artists to work in all of our arts education programs; 

• The success of COMPAS arts education programming results in part from COMPAS' development 
t>f a standard residency model. By makmg this model more flexible and including local invi^lvement 
in shaping AMSC models and programming, COMPAS has increased its commitment to local 
autonomy and meeting individual communities needs, while renewing its commirment to provide 
schools and communicies with basic guidelines for ensuring a positive artistic experience. 

As a result of the AMSC program's focus on listening and learning, AMSC was able to discover new 
ideas and experiences nor originally anticipated. Consequently, COMPAS has increased its commitment to 
this focus, for the future work of the AMSC program, as well as for new COMPAS initiatives. "Listening and 
learning" has specifically reinforced long held ideas that: 

• A critical component of new and ongoinjj programming should be the solicitation of input from 
potential participants and key individuals involved in similar work. This input should be gathered 
through a variety of sources, including program documentation and evaluation, town meetings, focus 
groups and one-to-one inter\'iews; 

• New initiatives must be flexible early on and be willing to accommodate changes and adjustments 
as needed. 
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What Makes A Successful Model Project 

What constitutes a strong collaborative project in arts education in a rural iietting? What combination 
of goals and srriUegies, people and institutions are hkely to ensure that the project will succeed? 

Based on the Artists in Minnesota Schools & Communities (xA.MSC) experience, we ot'fer this list o( 
design features. It is unlikely that any project, however well designed, would include all these components. 
Tlte most successful AMSC projects, however, did include most of them. 

The best projects, we have discovered, are likely to include components that no one has predicted or 
used before. AMSC learned from each successful project that the energy created by empowering local con- 
cerns helps create new strategies. This list, therefore, should be treated as a descriptive bepinninR, not as a pre- 
scription. 

GOALS 

Overarching the entire project are the desired outcomes: what should happen as a result of the project? 

• Students and community members should be provided with arts activities which 'ncrease: 

• Their creativity and willingness to experiment and risk; 

• Their knowledge about the arts and critical judgment; 

• Their ability to create art; 

• Their confidence in their artistic abilities; 

• Their ability to connect the arts activities with other disciplines. 

• The project should enlarge the ways teachers, school administratots, artists and the community think 

about arts education. 

• The impact of the project should continue beyond the support of outside organizations and funders. 

• The project should complement existing school and community arts programs, both in planning and 
implementation. 

RESOURCES 

Another concern that arches across the entire project is the combination of resources that best enable 
project goals. What kind of resources and strategies will help the proji.ct to be truly collaborative, inclusive, 
and locally empowered? 

• The project should depend on local expertise and support whenever possible. 

• The project should invite and work with local organizations from a variety of community sectors: 
business, service organizations, cultural institutions, and so forth. 
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• The project should develop and depend on local leadership. 

• ^e project should enlisc the assistance of regional and statewide organizations in areas where the 
community lacks expertise. 

CREATING A COLLABORATIVE AND INCLUSIVE PROCESS 

Once a commitment is made to collaboration and inclusiveness, what components can be built into a 
project to ensure them? 

• The collaborative partnership should include: 

• School teaci^ers, administrators, board members; 

• Local artists- who are interested in and supportive of local arts education programs; 

• Commun :y, represented by parents, organizations, erhnic groups, and individuals. 

• The project s planning process should be inclusive and honor the expertise and values of each 
partner; it should provide each with opportunities to affect the project. 

• The project design should insure regular communication among all partners and with the community 
at large. 

• The project design should provide a variety of forms of access appropriate to the community: 
meetings, one-to-one contact, surveys, hands-on participation, and so forth. 

ENSURING A POSITIVE ARTISTIC EXPERIENCE 

The bottom line of any arts education initiative is the quality of the experience for direct participants. 
Whai project design features help ensure this? 

• The project should establish project goals and artistic goals at the outset. 

• The project should schedule sufficient time for planning and administration, and be sensitive to 
school calendars. 

• The project should provide artists and teachers with adequate opportunity to plan and debrief. 

• The project should provide artists and teachers with opportunities to work collaboratively. 

• The project should schedule a minimum of five artist contacts for each classroom or 
community group. 

• The project should provide artists with fair compensation. 

CREATING A LASTING IMPACT 

A worthy project should affect participants beyond its scheduled life. What design features help ensure 
this? The project should: 

• Be based on a clear community need; 

• From the beginning, plan to sustain itself by exploring long-term fundraising, leadership and project 
development possibilities; 

• Obtain the support of school administration, community members, p>arents and school 
board members; 
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• Discover meaningful roles tor parents an J other commLinitv members throughout planning and 
implementiition; 

• Work to develop within tlu* communitv an awarene.ss of' the project and its value; 

• Integrate project activities with the school curriculum, so they are replicated after the project s end; 

• lntci»ratc art projects with other subject areas to demonstrate interdisciplinary possibilities; 

• Be committed to evaluation, establish assessment K^als at the onset, and g^^ther appropriate 
baseline data; 

• Be flexible and willing to make chani^es based on evaluation; 

• Be feasible, that is, within the scope of what the community can achieve. 

DISCOVERING THE UNIQUE 

A commitment to rural and !oc«il needs miplies a search for project features that honor specific aspects 
of a t^iven community. 

For example, one set of project ^oals and implemei^tation strate.cies mij^ht focus on a unique local value, 
or a specific landscape feature that has traditionally created community pride, or a particular ethnic mix and 
its art forms. 

When such unique, locally appropriate strategies are created, the community's sense o\ project owner- 
ship increases, collaboration is energized, and more partners stay involved beyond the project planning stage. 
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Planning The Minnesota 
Rural Arts Initiative 



A PLAN FOR THE FUTURE 



In 1988 when COMPAS i\nd the Rlandin Foundation be^an Artists m Minnesota Schools & 
Communities (AMSC), neither or^ani:ation could anticipate the projects that would result. Both entered rhis 
partnership with a commitment to listening to rural communities and learning about their local arts program- 
ming needs, the barriers they faced in meeting those needs and the creative solutions they envisioned for 
themselves. 

As a result of AMSC and the experiences of the participating communities, COMPAS and Blandin 
have learned a great deal. In developing a plan for the future, we want to apply these lessons, but we also want 
to conrinue to learn from the communities involved. 

We are suspicious about mandating new methods and solutions. As with AMSC, our future efforts in 
rural Minnesota must depend on balancing program assistance with local autonomy. We will need to be flexi- 
ble and sensitive to projects' needs, but also provide sample solutions to aid projects to maximize their impact. 

Plans for the next five-year partnership of COMPAS and Blandin have been influenced by this philoso- 
phy, by the lessons of AMSC, and by three other activities: 

• The internal evaluation of AMSC commissioned by Blandin; 

• The contributions of five focus groups who reviewed a draft plan; 

• Ongoing and extensive dialogue between COMPAS and Blandin. 

Through this planning, a new program is taking shape, The Minnesota Rural Arts Initiative. This pro- 
gram will not be a simple granting program or a standard artist- in-residence program. Instead it will focus on 
developing partnerships with local communities to create unique projects. 



The purpose of the Minnesota Rural Arts Initiative will be to strengthen arts education in twenty-four 
rural Minnesota sites through the development of long-term collaborative projects that contribute to the via- 
bility of their local communities. Planned to begin in January 1994, this five-year program will provide 
approximately 10,000 students and community members with arts education activities. 

To reach these students and community members, the Initiative will work closely with approximately 
800 people on project development, including artists, teachers, school administrators, parents and other 
community members. 



THE RURAL ARTS INITIATIVE 
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In selecting sites tor the Minnesota Riinii Arts Inituicivc. COM PAS and Rlandm will examine existing 
local leadership, commitment to the arts, suppt>rr tor education retiirm and community huildin^, and prevuius 
participation m related ettorts. 

Eacli Community involved will he encouraged to de\'e[op a unique, well -designed project that mcludes 
ihe components descnhed ahove in (chapter 27. "What Makes a Successful Model Project." 

PROGRAM CONCEPTS AND ACTIVITIES 

Like AMSC, the Minnesota Rural Arts lniriaci\ c will tocus on seven core concepts: 

• Rural Schools and Communities; 

• Local Artists; 

• Collabcuntion and Inclusion; 

• Continuation; 

• Listening and Learning; 

• Local Autonomy; 

• Positive Artistic Experiences. 

The Initiative will continue to conduct seven types of program activities: 

• Field work; 

• Tt^wn Meetint^s; 

• Projects in Rural Communities; 

• Conferences; 

• On-site Support and Assistance; 

• Artist Wc^rkshops; 

• Resource Materials Development. 

As a result of the lessons learned from AMSC, however, the initiative will emphasize 
three new features: 

PARTNERSHIPS WITH STATEWIDE ARTS AND EDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS 

To strengthen the ability of local communities to produce effective, sustained arts education programs, 
and to build on the experience of related efforts, the Minnesota Rural Arts initiative will enlist other 
statewide arts and education organizations. These organizations will assist the Initiative to provide assistance 
to projects at conferences and workshops, through the development of resource materials and additional 
on-site help, 

AREA ARTS NETWORKS 

To build stronger relationships between rural resources, the activities of the twenty-four Minnesota 
Rural Arts Initiative sites will be consolidated in eight difiWent networks. Each network will be a "huh" of 
approximately three nearby communities. The Initiative will begin by selecting one site within each network. 
Additional communities will be invited to join the process once the initial site has successfully developed a 
project. When appropriate, the sites within each network will be given opportunities to come together for 
workshops, sharing and assistance. 
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NETWORK COORDINATORS 

To provide projecrs wirh experienced and accessible program assistance, ei^ht to twelve rural 
Minnesi)tans — artists, teachers and other community people who were invc^lved in A MSG — u ill be trained in 
provide suppott to projects. A Network CcKirdinator may, for example, ci-insult with projects t(^ devehip a lon^- 
ranpe plan, hire an artist, or mediate a dispute between cultural f^roups. Each Coordinator will work in a spe- 
cific Network. providinj» suppc^rt to all projects developed within that 
area as parr of the Minnesota Rural Arts Initiative. 

As the partners did during AMSC. COMPAS and Blandin 
will monitor the work of the Initiative as it relates to these new pro- 
gram concepts and activities, and make changes in the program as 
needed. Evaluation will play an onginnf^ role in this process. 

The Minnesota Rural Arts Initiative will continue to work 
with sites to discover new methi^ds uf' sustaining projects and to 
identitv new and meanin^tul approaches tor involving community 
members and parents in projects. As we described abo\'t m Chapter 
23, "Factors Which Influence Ci^ntinuatiim." AMSC found that 
these tw(^ concepts were closely linked. Although some AMSC pro- 
jects ha\'e been able to maintain their efforts, further strategies need 
to be explored. 

MOVING AHEAD 

The AMSC program has shown that the arts can play an 
important role in the educational experiences and community life of 
the people of rural Minnesota today. It aLso demonstrates that the 
arts have a part to play in creating rich and viable rural communi- 
ties. 

x^MSC began with the premise that there were working 
artists in rural Minnesota communities who would be able to teach in 
their local schools. Such artists, and other rural rommunity resources, are too-rarely used at^d appreciated by 
most schools. The wide range of projects and partnerships formed through AMSC began to tap these 
resources and combine inno\*ative approaches to education. 

The lasMng achievement of AMSC — whether through students writing poems on the shores of 
Lake Superior, personifying^ the Minnesota Ri\cr flowing through Granite Falls, hearing Dakota stories from 
a tribal elder in Morton, or in Brainerd, carving personal hieroglyphs in clay — is empowerment through 
the making of art. 

In keeping with the missions of both COMPAS and the Blandin Foundation, we approached the 
AMSC program with a commitment to flexibility, to listening and learning to be responsive to the unique 
qualities of rural communities. 

That same commitment has led to the new features of the Initiative — partnerships, networks, area 
coordinators. The work of the AMSC projects and other Foundation partnerships establishes a firm footing for 
the Minnesota Rural Arts Initiative. 



The arts are an invitation. 
They Invite us to tell our story 
and they invite us to listen to the 
story of those around u$. They 
also invite us to celebrate who 
we are together, In small and 
rural communities ail across our 
country, community arts provide 
a new gathering place, a cultural 
and spiritual touchstone that Is a 
source of community revitaliza- 
tion and neighborhood revival. 
In a way, you could say commu- 
nity arts have become the new 
front porch of America. 

—Patrick Overton, Columbia College, 
Center for Community 
& Cultural Studies 
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TABLE ONE: Summary of Project Information 



Project 
Community 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


Artists 


Others 


Artistic 
Disciplines 


Contact 
hours per 
student 


Project 

length 

(years) 




B;idgcr/Roscau/ 
War road 




22 


627 


4 


5 


theater, visual 
artSt writing 


7.5 


i/2 


Barnes V ill c/Rof.Wsiiy 


■) 




1 

I UJ 




A 
T 


udncCt Lnedicrf 
scene dcsiq:n 


1 Z 


7 


Diue cartn 




1 


1 1 ^ 


1 
1 


O 


visual i\rt.s 


JL 


1 
I 


Brainerd 


i 


A 


I / J 






dance, inusic, 
crafts, visual arts, 
writing 




) 


Deer River 


3 


7 


441 


12 


9 


music, crafts, 
storytelling. 


L5 


4 


Ely 


2 


4 


150 


4 


5 


visual arts, writing 


5 


2 


Grand Marais 


3 


22 


350 


14 


3 


writings music, 
N'isual arts 


10 


3 


vjraniLL raiii 


I 


U 




(J 


28 


itiiicir" tiTP'it**** 
lllUolu, UlUclLl.1, 

writine 


14 


1 


Itasca County 


3 


0 




2 


52 


visual arts, 
writing 


3 


1-1/2 


Litchfield 


3 


36 


1.155 


2 


142 


writing, theater, 
storytelling 


4 


1-1/2 


Little Falls/ 
Royalton 


6 


25 


49 


14 


12 


dance, music, 
theater, crafts, 
visual arts, writing 


6 


3 


Morton 


1 


2 


50 


5 


6 


storytelling 


4 


i 


St. James 


3 


37 


1,320 


7 


5 


writing, dance, 
music, visual arts, 
crafts 


1.5 


1/2 


Totals 


33 


177 


4,682 


96 


303 




average 1 1 
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TABLE TWO: Summary of Project Budget Information 



Project 
Community 


COMPAS 
stalftime'^ 


COMPAS 
Financial 
Allocation 


Other Local 
Funds 


Total 
Budget 


Project 

length 

(years) 




Badgcr/Rosciiu/ 
Warroad 


low 


5,146 


1,000 


6.146 


1/2 


Bamesville/Ror.hsay 


medium 


2.597 


1,300 


3,897 


2 


Blue Earth 


low 


3,450 


0 


^.450 


1 


Brainerd 


low 


11,486 


500 


11,986 


3 


Deer River 


high 


10,682 


6,000 


16,682 


4 


Ely 


low 


2,048 


0 


2,048 


2 


Grand Mfirais 


medium 


7,800 


200 


8.000 


3 


Granite Falls 


low 


4,653 


440 


5.093 


1 


Itasca County 


low 


5,240 


400 


5,640 


1-1/2 


Litchfield 


medium 


9,351 


0 


9.351 


1-1/2 


Little Falls/ 
Royalion 


high 


10,631 


0 


10,631 


3 


Morton 


medium 


1,836 


30 


1.866 


1 


Sc. James 


high 


8,703 


300 


9.003 


1/2 


Totals 




83, 623 


10470 


93,793 





' low = less than 50 hours, medium = 50 to 149 hours, high s 150 to 400 hours 
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Map of Model Project Sites 



QADGER/ROSEAU/WARROAD 

Wildlife and Landscapes ot 
Roseau Count/ 



BARNESVILLE/ROTHSAY 

Developing School Plays 



DEER RIVER 

Native American Artists 
Working /n Schools 

ITASCA COUNTY 

Hospice Project 



AITKIN 

Playground Project 



BRAINERD 

Antartica Pod 



GRANITE FALLS 

The Story of Our River 




LITTLE FALLS/ROYALTON 

Connections Project 



LITCHFIELD 

Recovering Our Story 



MORTON 

Native American Artist in 
Residence Program 



ST. JAMES 

Hispanic Arts and Culture 



BLUE EARTH 

Green Giant Park Project 



ill 
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